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STATE EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


Tue first object that strikes one in 
considering the subject of national 
education in France, is the great 
state organization on which it de- 
pends for all its efficiency. We 
shall therefore commence this paper 
by giving as brief an account as we 
can of this vast system of educa- 
tional machinery. 

The Royal University is the head 
and heart of education throughout 
France. The Minister of Public 
Instruction is its chief, and has the 
title, in that quality, of Grand Mas- 
ter. He is appointed by the King, 
and has afterwards the nomination 
of all the functionaries in the univer- 
sities, collegés, and schools through- 
out the kingdom, besides many other 
powers which are too numerous to 
mention. He has associated with 
him a council composed of thirty 
members, of whom ten are counsel- 
Jors for life. The university itself 
consists of as many academies as 
there are courts of appeal in the 
country, viz. twenty-seven; and 
these academies, in themselves a 
fiction like the great university, are 
composed of establishments, more 
or less in number, of all grades 
within their circuit: of the highest 
kind called faculties, and of royal 
colleges, communal colleges, private 
institutions, boarding-schools, and 
elementary schools. The three lat- 
ter sorts of seminaries really belong 
to the university, but only as out- 
works. All these establishments, 
except those for primary instruc- 
tion, are directly provided with 
teachers by the central authority ; 
with dvuens des fucultés and aggrégés 
for the faculties; with proviseurs, 
censors, economists, treasurers, and 
professors, for the royal and com- 
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munal colleges; with principals, 
chefs d’ institution, and mditres d’ étude, 
for private institutions. Most of 
these receive salaries from the state, 
and all of them their appointments 
from it. Several of these agents 
have nothing to do with instruction. 
The proviseurs have only to care for 
the household regulations of the in- 
stitutions to which they belong, and 
to the good conduct of the pupils 
placed under their guardianship. 
The censors superintend merely the 
studies ; and the treasurers and eco- 
nomists-keep the accounts and pay 
the expenses. All these are simply 
overseers. There are then thirty in- 
spectors-general, and in addition two 
inspectors for each academy; and 
the members of the great council 
may be called upon on an emer- 
gency to visit any of the state esta- 
blishments. There are besides aca- 
demic councils established in every 
chef lieu of an academy, with an 
officer called a regent at its head. 
Reports to and from this council are 
passing continually from every in- 
termediate authority up to the chief 
authority; and the great council of 
the university sits twice-a-week to 
take them into consideration. In 
every city, too, where there is a 
royal college, there is attached to it 
a bureau of administration, consist- 
ing of the préfet of the department, 
the president of the tribunal of ap- 
peal, a commissioner of the govern- 
ment appointed to this tribunal, an- 
other belonging to the criminal tri- 
bunal, and of the mayor and a pro- 
viseur. Private establishments are 
also placed under the surveillance of 
the préfet of the place where they 
exist, and their directors are forced 
by the law to take their pupils to 
2P 
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receive lessons at the royal colleges, 
or to teach nothing but grammar 
and the elements of arithmetic and 
geometry. Primary schools are 
equally under government control. 
The immediate authorities over 
them, appointed by the university 
regulations, are committees formed 
of mayors or adjoints as presidents, 
and of curés or pastors as members. 
In addition to this, there may be 
another or many other committees 
established in the several arondise- 
ments having the same charge, com- 
posed of mayors, juges de pays, the 
oldest curé, a proviseur of a college, 
a head master of a school, three 
members of the academic council, 
and the procureur du roi, under the 
presidency of the préfet of the de- 
partment; and these committees are 
to assemble at least once a month. 
There is likewise a special inspector 
ia every department for the primary 
schools. But more than all this, even 
private societies for education can- 
not be formed without the authori- 
zation of the university, and are 
under the obligation of receiving 
therefrom all their laws and regula- 
tions. They are at once absorbed 
by the university, and form virtually 
a part of it. 
We have only as yet pointed out, 
and that with a brevity which hard- 
ly does justice to the subject, the 
dominion exercised by this absolute 
authority over the subordinate, but 
still most important branches of in- 
struction. It must be borne in 
mind that its power also extends to 
and envelopes all the faculties; 
that is, theology, law, medicine, the 
mathematical and physical sciences 
and literature. All who aspire to 
any degree of intellectual distinction 
in France must show the badge and 
passport of the university at every 
turnpike. No single honour, ad- 
vancement, or office connected with 
these faculties can be obtained with- 
out its express sanction, in the shape 
of testimonials, degrees, diplomas, 
and academic distinctions. These 
honours must of course, in most 
instances, be accorded without even 
a show of merit, or the business of 
life would stop. The university 
itself is obliged every year, or every 
two years, to make a report to the 
Chamber of Deputies on the state of 
public instruction, and the discus- 
sion which then takes place tends no 
doubt to keep its vast unwieldy bulk 
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in a state of activity, or at least of 
partial motion. 

In reviewing this whole scheme, a 
multitude of reflections strike us. 
We must, nevertheless, confine our- 
selves to butafew. First, it is evi- 
dent that the entire system, however 
it may have arisen, is based not upon 
a principle of necessity, but upon one 
of choice. It proceeds altogether 
upon the assumption, that the go- 
vernment can educate the people 
better than they can educate them- 
selves, were they ever so willing. 
Private establishments, and even 
private associations for education, 
are, by the very fact of their exist- 
ence, absorbed by the university; 
and the whole spirit and apparatus 
of that immense institution shows 
that it is a matter positively deter- 
mined on, that it shall be paramount 
in the work of instructing the peo- 
ple. It is true, there is a law now 
under consideration which will be 
presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties next year, and probably passed, 
by which colleges of the highest 
secondary grade, unconnected with 
the university, and only subject to 
state inspection, may be established. 

But this is only a seeming devia- 
tion from the principle of monopoly. 
The object contemplated in encou- 
raging independent colleges is to 
excite emulation between these and 
those founded by the Government. 
Experience has proved that a cen- 
tral authority, extending through 
wide and complex relations, is of 
sluggish operation; and that the im- 
pulses of zeal and activity it would 
unceasingly communicate and re- 
new are broken and dissipated be- 
fore they reach their aim, by the 
long chain of inferior influences 
they must encounter in their pass- 
age. The obscure power of the Bu- 
reaucratie, that is, of the menials of the 
university, is also felt in all appoint- 
ments, except the very highest, 
when a severe examination, always 
conducted with gravity and impar- 
tiality, is required. Owing to these, 
and many other causes, it is found 
that a system, so specious on paper, 
falls utterly short in its effects. The 
remedy proposed, and it is good as 
far as it reaches, is to stimulate the 
public institutions into vigorous ex- 
ertion, by bringing them into direct 
collision with competitors. Still, 
though this new element is, to a li- 
mited degree, to be called into 
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action, the old system is to be held 
fast by, not only to remain unrelax- 
ed, but to be extended and fortified 
by all means. All the French books 
we have read on this subject, and all 
the distinguished persons we have 
had the advantage of conversing 
with about it, insist invariably upon 
the preferableness of a state education 
to a private one. 

In order to explain this, we do not 
go out of our way in glancing at the 
political condition of France. In 
that country there are really only 
two great powers in existence—the 
one the supreme government, and 
the other the people. There areno 
intervening powers of popular ori- 
gin and growth, having intimate con- 
nexions with both. The one of these 
powers must therefore include and 
absorb the other in the most abso- 
lute manner. There can be no com- 
promise of claims, no reconcilement 
of interests between them, for they 
have no mediators. Each stands 
out as the antagonist to the other, 
breast to breast. Hence, to con- 
strainall popular energies into theim- 
mediate service of the state, is a kind 
of instinct of self-preservation on the 
part of authority ; and hence it is that 
organization and centralization are 
considered by French statesmen to 
comprise the whole science of legis- 
lation. Herein is the secret of the 
preference given to central over lo- 
cal institutions. One may easily 
perceive that the ruling, centralizing, 
and organizing doctrines, have 
moulded the whole scheme of the 
university. We are convinced that 
the system growing out of them is 
not only pernicious, but that, with a 
view to its political object, it must 
defeat its own purposes. 

It must be recollected that edu- 
tion is not mere instruction; that it 
is all which goes to form character. 
The character of individuals, how- 
ever, can only be happily formed by 
the unhindered exercise of their own 
wills, by the unshackled putting 
forth of their own energies. But when 
authority interposes and virtually 
declares to the people — These 
wills and these. energies are not 
yours but mine,” a free healthful po- 
pular volition is transmuted into the 
servitude of an official ministration. 
All spontaniety of exertion is killed, 
and the perennial springs of personal 
character choked up. Strange to 
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say, it is one of the chief aims of 
public instruction in France to ef- 
fect this monstrous consummation. 
The endeavour is to substitute for 
an individual and local, a natjonal, 
or rather state character. With this 
end in view, it is made arule never 
to appoint masters or professors to 
establishments in their own coun- 
tries. Northerns are settled in the 
south, and southerns in the north. 
By this arrangement it is hoped that 
provincial and family influences 
will be, in a great measure, neutral- 
ized. An artificial mind and dis- 
position is sought to be produced, 
and is produced, and extended over 
the whole land: and the result is 
uniformity—the grand desideratum 
—but a double uniformity; unifor- 
mity of external subordination, and 
uniformity of internal rebellion.— 
Outraged nature revolts. The free 
personal will, driven inwards and 
locked up in a condemned chamber 
of the intellect, gathers intensity 
from its very inaction, feeds upon 
abstract speculations, and, when the 
moment of crisis arrives, breake out 
with violence, and shatters into a 
thousand fragments all the organiz- 
tion that was contrived to hold it in 
obedience. There is no safeguard 
against revolution, we are persua- 
ded, except in suffering men to cut 
out work of their own to perform. 
This work, too, must be one of men- 
tal activity. If the popular mind 
has not objects to exercise itself 
practically upon, it is sure to consi- 
der society at large as its property, 
and false and damaged metaphysics 
will usurp the place which expe- 
rience ought to fill. The maxim— 
“ Divide et impera,” has a good as 
well as a bad sense in it; and we are 
as sure that the grand national pro- 
ject of France ought to be to break 
up her population from one mass 
into many circles, as we are that the 
monopoly of education goes to make 
this one mass still more serried. 
Then let us consider the further 
evils which are inseparably connect- 
ed with this scheme. By it, as far 
as it stretches—and how wide is its 
domain ! — all spontaneous pbhilan- 
thropy, zeal, activity, and enterprise, 
are completely quelled. These qua- 
lities are supposed to be transferred 
and handed over to the Government. 
The people indeed receive educa- 
tion; itis conferredupon them, butori< 
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ginates not from themselves. In the 
work of imparting it, they are mere 
ministers’ servants, instruments ;— 
they act under an external impulsion 
—they are actually in liveried hire. 
We declare we consider one of our 
school societies at home ten thou- 
sand times more valuable than the 
whole French system; for such so- 
ciety is the offspring and nurse of 
public spirit and popular exertion ; 
and education consists, in a sense 
higher and more emphatic beyond 
computation, in what men, self- 
prompted and unrestrained, are at 
liberty beneficially to do, than in 
what boys are compelled to learn. 
We do not intend that our readers 
should conclude, from the above ob- 
servations, that we are enemies to 
all interference with education on 
the part of Government. No. But 
we think that when a Government 
does interfere, it should rather be as 
the most benevolent and powerful 
individual of the community, than 
as an absolute authority ; and when 
more than this is necessary, when 
an assumption of the whole or a 
great part of the task is impera- 
tively called for, a return to free and 
popular modes of instruction should 
be intended, left open, and encou- 
raged by all means. Even in de- 
parting from the popular theory, its 
principle should be preserved and 
kept ready for action. It should not 
be systematically excluded, but, on 
the contrary, every system of which 
it is not the mainspring should be 
condemned altogether as false and 
pernicious. We know it has been 
urged that state legislation on this 
matter alone provides for the stabi- 
lity and permanency of education; 
for that private zeal is at seasons 
liable to subside and relapse into in- 
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difference. But this we think a mis- 


take. When a people are once fully 
roused to the importance of giving 
a mental cultivation to all classes, 
they will not afterwards lose their 
interest in the subject. To suppose 
they will is to suppose a general de- 
cay of vigour throughout the whole 
commonwealth. Whilst a commu- 
nity remains full of life, action, and 
enterprise, it will not, most undoubt- 
edly, discard from the sphere of its 
activity objects the most precious 
and stimulating, and the most full of 
philanthropy and of hope.* 

As a full justification of the view 
we have taken of the French system, 
we quote the following passage from 
the report of Monsieur Dubois, late- 
ly presented to the Chamber of De- 
puties, which that gentleman has 
been kind enough to send us, the 
work not having been published for 
sale. “The new conditions,” he 
says in his able and luminous state- 
ment, “ which the Revolution has 
imposed on public iastruction are 
forgotten by objectors. We have 
at present no instruction that is not 
national, one and the same through- 
out all its degrees, maintained from 
the village to the capital by the funds 
of the state, animated with one com- 
mon life, under a direction central 
aud sovereign; we have a magistra- 
ture of public instruction, paid, go- 
verned, and governing according to 
the rule of that fundamental princi- 
ple of our political institutions, Unie 
ty and Equality through all parts of 
the empire. As we have no more 
provinces, Jocal customs, or interior 
custom-houses, so can we no longer 
have independent universities, ex- 
isting under various regimes, and 
subject to private regulations. All 
must receive their orders from a 





* Since writing the above, we have recollected the following passage in Burke’s 


Thoughts upon Scarcity. 
had we space to develope it. 


It would form a striking text for our whole argument, 
“ Statesmen,” he says, “ who know themselves will 








proceed in the superior orb of their duty, steadily, vigilantly, severely, courageously. 
But if they descend from the state to a province, from a province to a parish, from 
a parish to a private house, they go on accelerated in their fall. They cannot do 
the lower duty. In proportion as they try it they will certainly fail in the higher. 
They ought to know the different departments of things; what belongs to laws; 
and what manners alone can regulate. To these great politicians may give a lean- 
ing, but they cannot give a law.” He proceeds to remark afterwards :—‘ The lead- 
ing viee of the old French monarchy was in geod intention il) directed, and a restless 
desire of governing too much. The hand of authority was seen in every thing and in 
every place; and what begins in officious universal interference always ends in con- 
temptible imbecility.” The vice here pointed out is still paramount in the French 


government, and is in nothing more manifest than in the subject cf education. 
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central administrative authority. It 
alone must give life and direction 
and all improvements to the schools, 
colleges, and faculties, which all be- 
long to the state, and which the state 
exclusively has under its guardian- 
ship and government.” After this 
passage, which we have slightly 
abridged, the author concludes the 
chapter from which we have taken 
it as follows :—* Let us be especial- 
ly on our guard against the spirit of 
decentralization, which is so con- 
trary to all the powerful and prolific 
tendencies of our first and immortal 
revolution. England envies us the 
hierarchical central organization of 
our public instruction! Lord 
Brougham and the wisest and bold- 
est of the reformers of that country 
have held it up for imitation te the 
British Parliament. Let us not go 
back when the world is marching 
after us.” With reference to Eng- 
Jand, what Monsieur Dubois says 
here does not want some colour of 
truth, as far as Lord Brougham and 
the Edinburgh Review are concern- 
ed, but that gentleman grossly de- 
ceives himself if he imagines that 
the centralizing doctrines inall their 
applications are not objects of gene- 
ral abhorrence in this country. Eng- 
jishmen abhor them because they 
know that by them is formed the 
most complete, the most rigorous, 
and most complicated system of des- 
potism the world has ever known— 
a despotism so overwrought and so 
intolerable, that society is kept there- 
by for ever in the agonies of revolu- 
tionary passion, in order to throw it 
off, only, alas! through anarchy to 
fall again into its gripe. 

We must now show that, immense 
as the machinery of the University 
is, it.is still necessary to augment 
the number of its agents and springs 
of action. The Report says, “In 
proportion as we advance towards 
the perfection of the different orders 
of instruction, our task becomes 
more vast and. more complicated ; 
administration, jurisdiction, regula- 
tions of study, all become more and 
more extended. The law of primary 
instruction gave rise to a multitude 
of questions of the gravest import- 
ance—the law on secondary instruc- 
tion will occasion others still more 
grave and still more intricate; then 
will come the Jaw of superior in- 
struction; and before the law which 
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is to crown this triple object of le- 
gislation, viz. the new organization 
of the administration and of the 
hierarchy, can be presented to the 
chamber, the council will succumb 
under the weight of their duties.” 
It is proposed, therefore, to appoint 
more counsellors. But indeed the 
immense army of officials required 
by the University is almost beyond 
computation. Of inspectors alone 
there are at present thirty general, 
fifty-two academic, and eighty-six 
for primary instruction. It would 
be endless to go on enumerating the 
other officers. The scheme pursued 
will ever be crying out More, More! 
till it will come to take a nation to 
educate a nation. If the machinery 
is found to be inefficient, the remedy 
is, add more machinery. It never 
occurs to Frenchmen, who have a 
lead in this matter, that the plan is 
inefficient, simply because it is ma- 
chinery,as far as men can be changed 
into tools. Their personal interests 
operate, unknown perhaps to them- 
selves, to blind them to this truth. 
Yet it is quite contrary to all expe- 
rience in human affairs to suppose 
that an official, salaried body of men, 
having no other original esprit du 
corps than what their salaries and 
offices excite, can have a genuine in- 
spiration for a work undertaken at 
the command of distant paymasters. 
There may be a great deal of loco- 
motive activity, a great deal of noise, 
bustle, and tongue-bravery, but the 
great majority of such men will ne- 
ver look beyond their places and 
emoluments, and the smaller these 
are, the meaner and more selfish 
will be their views. Whatever pre- 
cautions may be taken, men under 
these circumstances will not sink 
into, but will never rise out of the 
character of a bureaucratie. Those in 
higher situations may feel higher in- 
fluences, but these influences will 
there abide where they spring up; 
they cannot be communicated or 
transmitted by that very word of 
command, which is their bane and 
their destruction. 

Having now, with as much bre- 
vity as the subject will admit of, 
given a general view of the Univer- 
sity plan, we will show the state of 
the different branches of education 
in France, and will begin with Pri- 
mary Instruction. The first French 
law, having this object in view, was 
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enacted in the year 1791, but this 
remained altogether without effect. 
It was not till Bonaparte returned 
from Elba that elementary instruc- 
tion had a beginning in France. Mon- 
sieur Martin, a Protestant and De- 
puty of Montauban, was called to Paris 
to superintend the establishment that 
was to be raised. In a short time a 
society was formed, the members of 
which subscribed 20 francs yearly, 
to make a fund for erecting school- 
houses and paying masters. In the 
year 1815, twenty-eight schools, be- 
longing to thié society, were estab- 
lished in Paris alone. But although 
they were-flourishing, and educated 
Catholics in a much greater number 
than Protestants, the Government of 
the period became alarmed, and took 
the establishment into its own hands, 
which previously appears to have 
been perfectly unconnected with the 
state, and accompanied this measure 
with the declaration, that the Catho- 
lic religion must be the basis of all 
public instruction. At this time the 
theocratic party prevailed, and no ad- 
vance was made. The bishops had 
the power of placing and displacing 
primary teachers, and we find, that 
between the year 1824 and 1828, 
three fourths of the schools of mu- 
tual instruction were closed by their 
arbitrary decision. Since then, great 
progress has been made. In 1834, 
there had been schools planted in 
28,196 communes; and the report 
before us states, that during the last 
year, 1812 new ones have been cail- 
ed into existence, of which 162 are 
in activity. Besides these, there have 
been founded, within the same pe- 
riod, 344 adult schools, and more 
than 200 sales d’asile for children. 
Of Primary Normal Schools, there 
are at present 62, attended by 1944 
pupil teachers. All the instruction 
given in these establishments, is, 
with a trifling abatement, gratuitous, 
and costs the Government 5,540,000 
francs yearly, independent of the 
expenses of the communes, which 
considerably augment this amount. 
We must not forget to mention, in 
addition to the establishments al- 
ready noticed, an institution ex- 
tremely important, on account of the 
mischief it does, viz., that of the 
Fréres Chrétiens, or Ignorantins, as 
they call themselves. This body 


devote themselves to teaching the 
poor. They are brought up in ec- 
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clesiastical seminaries as menials ; 
they sweep rooms and clean shoes ; 
when sent abroad to teach reading, 
writing, and the catechism, for they 
profess to do no more, they make a 
vow to renounce all higher advance- 
ment. As their name imports, they 
take a pride in being ignorant. It 
is computed that about half the poor 
of France receive all their instruc- 
tion from these men. Their obscure 
activity is chiefly confined to cities. 
They are paid by the society to 
which they belong L.24 per annum. 
This society seems to be the only 
one in existence in France over 
which the state exercises no control, 
for it is never mentioned in the re- 
ports to the Chamber. We doubt 
not of the competency of its mission- 
aries to fulfil their humble duties, 
aud should think that on that score 
they deserved encouragement. But 
we cannot be blind to what must be 
the great result of their mission, viz., 
either gross superstition, or the most 
utter contempt for religion. We are 
told, indeed, that the Jynorantins, 
who have many large establishments, 
neither aim at, nor produce the one 
effect nor the other; that they con- 
fine themselves strictly to their 
A B C labours. Yet even so, as 
functionaries of the Christian wor- 
ship, poor, ignorant, drivelling men 
must necessarily reflect back upon 
their religion the humiliating ab- 
sence of consideration which attaches 
to themselves. 

With respect to the sudden mul- 
tiplication of the other elementary 
schools, this is not so wonderful, 
when we consider the multitude 
of excellent jobs, and desirable 
places of emolument they have 
given rise to. As to their efficiency 
we have considerable doubts. We 
have been lately in the southern 
departments of France, and found 
there, especially in the villages, the 
communal schools in the most slo- 
venly state of siuggishness. It some- 
times happened that we met one 
zealous man in a neighbourhood, 
who invariably complained that he 
could neither drive nor drag the 
other authorities, or employés, into 
any thing like a spirited performance 
of their duties. Indeed, in as many, 
perhaps, as half the village com- 
munes, the mayors can neither read 
nor write, and cannot be supposed 
to be very zealous to make others 
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wiser than themselves. There is a 
want of a personal and local interest 
every where felt. It would not have 
been difficult, we believe, to have 
excited this. When our Govern- 
ment made a grant of L.20,000 for 
the planting of schools, it was pro- 
vided, that no aid should be given 
till the half of the estimated expense 
was raised by private contribution, 
and L.31,000 was actually so raised, 
when L.11,719 of the Government 
grant remained in the Treasury. We 
cannot think so basely of the French 
people, as to believe a similar ap- 
peal made to their patriotic humanity 
would not be attended with some- 
thing like similar results. If so, 
they would be aroused into full 
alacrity at once, and the work would 
not be allowed to languish when it 
became their own work. But this 
would tend dangerously to break up 
the central unity, to which every 
other consideration is made to give 
place. 

It remains for us only now, 
under the present division of our 
subject, to say.a few words of the 
Primary Normal Schools. We have 
visited several of these. The gene- 
ral complaint against them has been, 
and continues to be, that too much 
is taught to the teachers, who are 
intended only to instruct villagers. 
These pupil teachers smatter over a 
wide circle of knowledge, which 
makes them necessarily superficial 
and conceited. The report of Mon- 
sieur Dubois foresees great danger in 
this, and says, that if the tendency 
to overteaching be not checked, the 
pupils will get a disgust towards a 
village life, for which they are pre- 
paring, and the normal schools will 
themselves become centres of an- 
archy and rebellion. A shrewd guess 
this. Some of the studies pursued 
in these establishments, which are 
set forth with great parade as the 
useful studies, appear to us to be 
little better than amusing trifling, 
viz., agriculture, gardening, and me- 
chanics. We are humbly of opinion 
that these things are better learnt in 
their actual bona fide practice, under 
the spur of gain and competition, 
than they ever can be by making 
toys of them ata school. And as to 
that kind of knowledge, called useful 
—which is always special, bearing 
upon some single separate object, 
usually of handicreft—having a ten- 
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dency to open the mind, and so con- 
tribute to the principal purpose of 
education, we deny that it has this 
effect. On the contrary, such sort 
of acquirement, if it renders the in- 
tellect acute, contracts it at the same 
time. The eye of the mind, by the 
narrowed attention required, gets 
the habit of fixing on poznts. It loses 
its comprehensive range and dilated 
reason. We will admit, however, that 
botany and agriculture contsin many 
correctives against this evil conse- 
quence. But the subject is too wide 
to be entered on here. We choose 
rather to add a few observations, 
touching the hopes and prospects 
which the diffusion of education 
among the people has given rise to. 

We confess we are not of those 
who expect any preponderance of 
good from the change which must 
be brought about by the new so- 
cial lever, viz.—a popular, superfi- 
cial, miscellaneous science. Our 
fears rather outweigh our hopes. 
There is nothing in experience to 
show that knowledge of this or 
even a superior kind is usually at- 
tended with a moral amelioration 
of character. If men of letters 
have not sunk below, they certain- 
ly, as a class, have not risen above 
the common standard of morality. 
The lower orders of society are, 
we admit, more frequent trans- 
gressors against the laws than the 
higher; but this is owing to their 
distressed positions, not to igno- 
rance; for the same vices which 
break out into crimes among them 
are still more rife under different 
modifications in the upper circles, 
where all the advantages of school 
knowledge abound. Difference of 
social position occasions all the dif- 
ference of result in the two cases. 
Knowledge, ¢. ¢. a mere develope- 
ment of the intellectual powers, is 
not, as it has been represented, the 
direct antagonist of vice. Those 
who bave it, and those who have it 
not, are pretty nearly in the same 
state, morally considered. It has 
always been a neutral between vice 
and virtue, a8 ready to lend its aid 
to the one as to the other. But 
there are two kinds. of knowledge: 
the one addresses itself to the in- 
genuity (and of this we have hither- 
to been speaking) and the other to 
the affections of men. The latter is 
so simple, and depends so much 
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Jess upon the intelligence than upon 
the disposition of the will, that its 
eflicacy is altogether independent 
of the amount of school acquire- 
ment that may accompany it. It is 
perfect and complete, even in its 
rudiments. This is the knowledge 
that renders men good and wise. 
dts diffusion cannot be too wide or 
too universal; and to make instruc- 
tion directly and pointedly instru- 
mental to its propagation is bene- 
volence indeed. But no one can 
be blind to the fact that this mark 
is overshot by the great majority of 
soi-disant educational philanthro- 
pists. If they care at all about the 
good moral effects of their schemes, 
they assume that these effects are 
involved in the attainment of the 
other kind of knowledge, which is 
contrary to all experience. If, in- 
deed, the object in view were to 
call out the energies of men, which 
it is confessed are not lacking, and 
which have fearfully outstripped all 
moral restraints, the plan pursued 
might have a seeming fitness. Yet 
even then it would be grounded on 
a palpable mistake. Real original 
mental energy resides only with ge- 
nius. Its effects, it is true, go 
through the earth, and set in proli- 
fic motion hearts, hands, and un- 
derstandings. But it remains it- 
self in its high places; it will not 
be made a “ PUBLIC COMMONER”? of. 
There is nothing easier, however, 
than to leaven the whole mass of 
society with a bastard, dwarfish, in- 
solent, and presumptuous intellec- 
tual restlessness. Fatale donum! 
It is putting the envenomed shirt 
upon Hercules. And to this con- 
summation (though figuratively ex- 
pressed, it will be understood) we 
thoroughly believe many modern 
educational enterprises point with 
unerring precision of aim. Education 
is considered by a certain set of busy 
and powerful men rather as a poli- 
tical than as a moral subject, or its 
moralities are supposed to blend 
efficaciously with its political spirit, 
instead of being, as they are and 
must be, totally overmastered and 
quelled by so proud and passion- 
full an associate. 

We now come to a Secondary In- 
struction, the most important of all, 
since it contains the germ of all the 
intellectual vigour of the country. 
Jo France this instruction is given 
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in five kinds of establishments, viz. 
royal colleges, communal colleges, 
private colleges, institutions, and 
boarding-schools. In the royal col- 
leges the directors, professors, and 
other officers are paid by the state. 
There are about forty of these 
colleges in France. The commu- 
nal colleges are maintained and 
paid by the communal funds, and 
are under the direction of the Uni- 
versity. There are three hundred 
and seventeen of these in the king- 
dom, but there are not more than 
one hundred and twenty of them 
en plein exercise,—that is, embracing 
the whole circle of academic stu- 
dies. A student in one of these es- 
tablishments, therefore, cannot take 
out any degree without finishing his 
education in a royal college. Of 
private colleges there are only two 
in France; those of Ste. Barbe and 
Stanislaus. The directory and pro- 
fessors of these must be /icencie-és- 
lettres, ov licencie-és-sciences. They 
are subject to state superintendence 
and inspection. Institutions are 
private schools, founded with the 
sanction of the University. The 
principal of an institution must be 
a bachelicr-és-letires and bachelier- és- 
sciences, and the inferior masters 
must be appointed or approved of 
by a rector of an academy. When 
an institution is established in a 
place where there is a royal col- 
lege, all its pupils who are not 
mere children must attend the col- 
lege classes. Boys, consequently, 
who are above ten years of age are 
merely lodged and boarded at the 
institutions, but receive all their in- 
struction from the college profess- 
ors. There are, however, a few 
institutions de plein exercice, and 
these are exempted from the neces- 
sity of being appended to colleges. 
Lastly, there are pensions or board- 
ing-schools. The masters of esta- 
blishments of this description must 
be bachelors of letters. The pen- 
sions are not allowed to teach any 
thing but grammar and the ele- 
ments of arithmetic and geometry. 
The number of institutions and 
boarding-schools in France is about 
one thousand three hundred, and 
the number of pupils who receive 
instruction from all the establish- 
ments we have mentioned is fifty 
thousand. Secondary ecclesiastical 
schools remain yet to be adverted 
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to. Upon the re-establishment of 
the Catholic worship in France, a 
seminary for theological studies 
was founded in each diocese of the 
kingdom. The ordinary studies, 
however, of those destined to the 
priesthood were to be prosecuted 
in the ordinary schools; but the 
bishops opposed this wise design, 
and succeeded in getting semina- 
. Ties of their own, These are called 
little seminaries; they are exempt 
from the actual superintendence of 
the university, and belong rather 
nominally than really to the state. 
M. Dubois, in his report, declares 
them to be in a condition miserably 
inefficient, though possessing consi- 
derable wealth. They amount in 
number to eighty, and contain many 
of them as many as four hundred 
pupils. They are not allowed, 
however, to educate more than 
twenty thousand youths destined 
for the church. 

Before proceeding any further, we 
must make two brief observations. 
Ist, Our readers must not consider 
that all those who obtain university 
degrees are therefore men of un- 
doubted capacity. The most of 
them, it is invariably acknowledged, 
ought never to have received such 
honours; and the facility of pro- 
curing all literary grades except the 
highest is generally complained of. 
They are given usually through a 
bureaucratic influence. If they 
were not, however, in nume- 
rous instances conferred without 
desert, instruction according to 
the law must stop. 2d, The de- 
termination of the Catholic priest- 
hood to keep themselves separate 
and apart from the laity, even from 
the earliest years, is worthy of re- 
mark. What a peculiar sheltering 
gloom, what a careful avoidance of 
all contact and collision with broad 
and general reason; what subtle in- 
fluences and unnatural discipline of 
the mind it must require to fita man 
for the Reman priestly vocation, if 
thus, from very childhood, the train- 
ing and breaking-in must be begun, 
and all the common intercourses 
and sympathies of school life be 
shunned as adverse and malignant ! 
The Protestant clergy of France 
receive all their education till man- 
hood, or the verge of manhood, in 
the ordinary schools. 
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The secular university establish- 
ments we have above mentioned are 
partly supported by bourses. These 
were formerly too numerous; but 
though a great outcry has been made 
against them by the Joseph-Hume 
“race of France, we do not consider 
them so at present. There are only 
actually in all the colleges 1664 pu- 
pils who benefit by these bourses, 
and of these only 117 receive an in- 
struction entirely gratuitous. The 
others are half or quarter bursars. 
Some are entitled to bourses, or a 
share of them, by the services of 
their parents, and some obtain them 
by an extraordinary proficiency in 
their studies. 

All the seven royal colleges of 
Paris contend with each other an- 
nually for prizes and honours dis- 
tributed by the university. The 
choicest scholars of each, desirous of 
entering into the contest, are picked 
out; a subject to be treated is se- 
lected; the candidates are Jocked 
up, and given a certain number of 
hours to prepare their essays; and 
the council of the University pro- 
nounces judgment upon their seve- 
ral merits. The colleges are thus 
kept in a state of wholesome rivalry 
with each other, but we fancy good 
care is taken that their triumphs 
shall be pretty equal. We will ven- 
ture to suggest, that if the young es- 
sayists were allowed a month instead 
ot a few hours to work upon their 
themes, the competition would be 
much more valuable. Frenchmen 
are already, by the natural character 
of their minds, but too quick, too 
full of ideas. To encourage this in- 
tellectual promptitude is almost to 
encourage a vice. They should be 
taught to take time and J/aborious 
thought into all their mental. pur- 
suits. 

Secondary Instruction in France 
is acknowledged to be very defec- 
tive; and there is a law now in pre- 
paration on the subject, which is to 
remodel the whole plan at present 
in practice. The defect of the me- 
thods actually followed is shown 
chiefly by the superficiality result- 
ing from the multitude of studies 
pursued. Yet, instead of diminish- 
ing the number of these studies, 
it is proposed only to distribute 
them, that they may forma connect- 
ed whvle, mutually upholding and 
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aiding each other. We profess not 
distinctly to understand what this 
means. We know, however, that in 
French colleges much too much is 
taught. It must be recollected that 
these colleges answer to our board- 
ing-schools at home; that is, they 
educate youths from eight to fifteen 
years of age : and yet, in addition to 
Greek, Latin, geography, history, 
mathematics, and the modern lan- 
guages, we find that natural history, 
philosophy, rhetoric, logic, and che- 
mistry are among the objects of in- 
struction. Now we believe that this 


wide circuit of studies, however well: 


combined, must, at so early a period 
of life, weaken, instead of strength- 
ening, the mind. Mental cultivation 
only properly begins after children 
can read, write, and calculate. The 
great aim, then, should be, not to 
give mere activity to the intellect— 
that is almost spontaneous,—but to 
make it dabour and wrestle with 
difficulty. So its native internal 
strength is produced and drawn out. 
The information acquired in the pro- 
cess should be regarded as a medium 
rather than as an end. It can at best 
be but meagre. But, in order to the 
effect desired, there must be earnest 
application, what we call in our 
schools at home fagging. With, 
however, the pretension to teach 
many things, this is impracticable ; 
and, accordingly, we find that in 
French colleges it is laid down as a 
principle, that all should be rendered 
as easy, amusing, and attractive to 
the pupils as possible. The amount 
of information imparted in these col- 
leges is considered the all-important 
matter; and difficulty and labour 
must be, as they are, shoved aside, 
to enable the scholar to travel over 
the wide extent of occupations 
spread before him. The consequence 
of this is, that the memory is exer- 
cised instead of the intelligence. A 
great quantity of ideas, facts, and 
truths are obtained at the expense 
of a very slight mental exertion. 
Quickness of apprehension and ac- 
tivity and curiosity are nevertheless 
undoubtedly excited ; but these qua- 
lities we think injurious rather than 
beneficial, for they love more natu- 
rally surfaces than depths, unless 
there be previously begotten a foun- 
dation-habit of concentered applica- 
tion. To neglect this prima! requi- 
site of education, in an impatient 
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haste to impart a large stock of 
ready-made knowledge, is to sacri- 
fice the mind itself to its possessions. 
According to our views, then, the 
circle of school studies should be 
contracted, that they may be ren- 
dered more serious and laborious ; 
and the fittest and most valuable 
study for working and opening the 
intelligence, is, without question, 
we think, that of the Latin and Greek 
languages. Mathematics is, for this 
general purpose, too dry and nar- 
rowing. History of all kinds is too 
diffuse, and addresses itself, at a 
very youthful age, too exclusively to 
the memory. Philosophy, rhetoric, 
science, and logic are too vague and 
inflating, or too heartless and ab- 
struse. But the ancient classics 
unite all advantages. The study of 
them is, at the same time, wide and 
close, poetical aud logical, general 
and special. Their grammar and 
construction offer a fine resistance 
to be overcome; there are minute 
details to be laboured through; there 
are stops and hinderances at every 
step, enforcing the discipline of pa 
tience and perseverance; and yet 
the close attention required does not, 
as. in almost every other study, end 
in a special information separable 
from all other subjects, but unlocks 
simultaneously every chamber of 
the intellect. Reason, sentiment, 
and taste are all formed and grow 
up together. This general opening 
of the mind is precisely what edu- 
cation, during the early nonage of 
youth, ought to be confined to. We 
think it also a great advantage that 
the Greek and Latin are of no use, 
according to the modern acceptation 
of the word, in the ordinary com- 
merce of life. Education should, in 
our opinion, have as little direct re- 
ference to the gross utilities of the 
world as possible. On the contrary, 
it should form a distinct mental cha- 
racter, from which the professional 
character of after years may derive 
liberality and warmth to correct its 
natural selfishness and exclusive- 
ness. Nothing proves the value of 
the ancient classical languages so 
much as the impossibility of finding 
a substitute for them for those who 
aspire not to elegant literature. 
Mons. St Marc Girardin, in his re« 
port on secondary instruction in 
Germany, makes many sensible re- 
marks on this point. The commer- 
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cial classes, he says, who reject the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, can 
only be taught specialities or gene- 
ralities, the former of which narrows 
as the latter weakens and bewilders 
the understanding. Breadth and so- 
lidity of mind combined can hardly 
be cultivated but by a studious ap- 
lication to the heathen classics. 

he aversion lately expressed to- 
wards these studies is in its origin 
democratic. They are represented 
as obsolete and useless, because 
they cannot be conveniently fol- 
lowed by the lower classes. They 
should nevertheless be, in our opi- 
nion, esteemed the great and essen- 
tial instruments of education. They 
form such a medium for the general 
exercise and developement of the 
intelligence as is nowhere else to be 
found. The acquirement of modern 
tongues has not, for many obvious 
reasons, their virtue. We. have 
dwelt too much at length, perhaps, 
on the paramount value of these lan- 
guages, because it is the habit at 
present to decry them; and by ma- 
king them subordinate instead of 
principal studies, it is the object of 
many among us, after the example 
of France, to render instruction en- 
cyclopediacal, and so showy and 
shallow, or to convert schools into 
mere apprentice-shops for the busi- 
ness of the world, into which they 
ought, as their prime aim, to carry 
correcting influences, pure from all 
gross, egotistical, or mundane inte- 
rests. Of course we would not be 
understood to mean that nothing but 
the classics should be taught. In 
every liberal scheme of education, 
however, we are convinced, they 
should greatly predominate. The 
sources of almost all generous men- 
tal pursuits are opened by an ac- 
quaintance with the learned lan- 
uages; and thus opened, they are 
ollowed tastefully and liberally, be- 
cause they are fetched from afar, 
and are connected with associations 
which have no selfishness in them. 
Greek and Latin produce the same 
effect upon the student as do the 
ancient monuments of Greece and 
Rome upon the spectator. From the 
very distance of time to which they 
carry us back, they mellow, moral- 
ize, and enlarge the heart and the 
understanding ; instead of mere 
acuteness and ingenuity, they give 
sensibility aud grandeur to the seul, 
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and generosity and enthusiasm to 
the whole intellectual character. 

We have now to mention an insti- 
tution which has our entire appro- 
bation—viz. the great Normal School 
of Paris. The object of this esta- 
blishment is to form professors of 
superior and secondary instruction 
for all the faculties and colleges of 
France. It was first called into 
existence at the time of the Conven- 
tion, by the voluntary association of 
1200 men of learning, who were 
anxious to supply the want of in- 
struction which prevailed through- 
out the kingdom. Napoleon after- 
wards adopted the plan thus struck 
out, but converted the society of 
men into a school for the education 
of youths, who, after having passed 
through the ordinary college studies, 
might aspire to the vocation of pro- 
fessors. During the Restoration the 
establishment was suppressed, in 
compliance with the wishes of the 
Catholic clergy, but has been again 
revived since the second Revolution. 
To it is attached what is called a 
concours d’aggregation—that is, per- 
sons from all parts of the kingdom, 
and even from foreign countries, are 
at liberty to contend with the pupils 
of the normal school for literary 
honours and professorships; and 
this public competition has the very 
best effects. The chief of the insti- 
tution is a titular counsellor of the 
University ; and the teachers, or ra~ 
ther directors of study, are sixteen 
mditres de conference, who are always 
men of much literary or scientific 
merit, several of them being authors 
of great celebrity. The habit of 
conferring daily with such men, 
with a special purpose in view, must 
be incalculably advantageous; and 
the emulation which is kept con- 
stantly up by antagonists who may 
rise up from all quarters, necessarily 
incites to great diligence and ardour. 
Mons. Dubois, in his report, deeply 
regrets that the inculcation of reli- 
gious truth is in this establishment 
utterly overlooked; but it is vain 
and foolish, we think, to Jook for 
religion in schools, whether elemen- 
tary, secondary, or superior, when 
it is degraded in the Church, and 
fallen into the lowest contempt in 
the popular estimation. 

We have now gone over almost 
all those grades of instruction in 
which youth are interested, which 
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include all that is popularly signi- 
fied by the word education. © But 
in France this term comprehends 
theology, medicine, law, and every 
other science. The field spread be- 
fore us is therefore so wide, and the 
information required satisfactorily 
to enter upon it so special), that we 
shall endeavour to be as brief as 
possible. We shall first speak of 
theology, as that is the most widely 
important subject, and the most 
open to the common judgment. 
There are, in France, eight faculties 
of theology, six Catholic and two 
Protestant. The Catholic faculties 
are represented, by the report of 
Mons. Dubois, to be completely de- 
serted. No where, except in Paris, 
are even lectures given; and these, 
it says, are not attended by the 
priesthood, or those designed for 
the priesthood, but by other young 
students, whom philosophic enquiry 
has made anxious about religion. 
This last fact is very gratifying, and 
makes one hope for great effects 
from the Protestant faculty when 
one shall be established at Paris, 
which is shortly to happen. As to 
the pupils of the ecclesiastical semi- 
naries, who cost the state a million 
yearly, they universally, adds Mon- 
sieur Dubois, manifest their aver- 
sion to public lectures, and oppose 
them with all their might. This can 
only spring from that desire of sub- 
terranean security from examina- 
tion which marks Popery invariably. 
The studies in the Catholic colleges, 
the report informs us, are so clan- 
destine, and so “ hidden from all eyes, 
that the minister of the public worship 
himself would find himself greatly em- 
barrassed to give any clear and pre- 
cise answer to any question that might 
be put to him on the subject.” It is 
hoped that the creation of a Protes- 
tant faculty in the metropolis will 
drag the Catholic clergy from theft 
hiding-places, and force them to 
maintain their doctrines in the face 
of day. The emulatien which will 
thus be excited between the two 
churches cannot fail to be beneficial. 
The faculties of the Reformed church 
at Strasbourg and Montauban fulfil 
effectively their purposes, and are at- 
tended by numerous students; and 
we believe there is sufficient talent 
among the French Protestant clergy 
to afford lecturers who could attract 
and fix the attention of the Parisian 
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lectual diet usually is. It is pro- 
posed, however, in case of need, to 
invite professors from foreign coun- 
tries to lecture in Paris. 

We are afraid that nothing favour. 
able can be said of the mental culti- 
vation of the Roman priesthood. The 
first revolution reduced them to a 
state of degradation from which they 
havenever arisen. They wereformer- 
ly a learned body, because they mo- 
nopolized learning; but they refuse 
now to be so, because learning is not 
ecclesiastical, but lay. Their inde- 
pendent wealth and dignity helped 
them, too, in past times, and gave a 
certain elevation to their characters. 
But the priests of France are at 
present in birth, and almost in rank, 
peasants. Their education raises 
them not above the Jowestclass. It 
is puzzling to conjecture what they 
do learn in their seminaries, since 
they show no mental acquirement 
of any kind. A mysterious demean- 
our and juggling arts they certainly 
obtain, and, besides, a bad practical 
knowledge of the human heart, sup- 
plied to them ready made by their 
books of casuistry, which are their 
vade-mecums—and these have no 
doubt their influence even on those 
who despise them; but of scholastic 
knowledge, or elegant literature of 
any sort, they have none—or what 
amounts to the same thing, none 
which in open daylight can be in- 
strumental to their purposes. Hid- 
denly the lore of a few, who are not 
without reputation for learning and 
astuteness, may operate, but nothing 
appears; the lists are invariably 
shunned, and every question, now- 
ever nearly the Church may be 
interested, avoided. This is owing, 
no doubt, partly to the policy of 
secrecy, but still more to incapacity. 
It seems as if intellectual distinction 
among the Catholic priesthood were 
deliberately abjured. A candidate 
of that order may in France be a 
curate, a professor in an ecclesiasti- 
cal school, or even a bishop, without 
being graduated. And yet one of 
these poor creatures of the inferior 
class is attached to each royal and 
communal college throughout the 
kingdom, where they have generally 
a chapel, and where they celebrate 
mass and hear confessions. It has 


been proposed that they should give 
also lectures, but this is impracti- 
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cable. We have been informed by 
one of the most distinguished chiefs 
of the University, that it would be 
impossible to find college chaplains 
capable of taking rank in intellect 
with the ordinary professors, and 
that consequently such discourses 
as they are able to deliver would 
sink religion still deeper into dis- 
grace, instead of raising it into re- 


spect. So low has Christianity fallen ~ 


in France! We do, however, only 
justice to every respectable indivi- 
dual—to every constituted authority 
of that country, when we say that 
there is a prevalent earnest. desire 
to re-establish the Christian worship 
in strength and in honour. And 
what makes this the more remark- 
able, is, that the desire so strongly 
felt and expressed is entertained, for 
the most part, by those who have 
no faith in the truth of revelation 
themselves. The want of religion 
resurges out of infidelity itself. 

To understand this we must ree 
collect that religion has two aspects, 
in the ene of which it affects indivi- 
duals, in the other nations ; and those 
who are utterly regardless of it as a 
personal concern, may be very zea- 
lous of it as a national one. In the 
latter sense it depends completely 
on public opinion. The very great 
majority of men will ever be the 
irreligious. Opinion will neverthe- 
less have a mighty operation on their 
minds; and as opinion adopts or re- 
jects Christianity, and in proportion 
to its emphasis, so will national cha- 
racter be formed happily or malig- 
nantly. In this light Christianity 
depends less upon individual con- 
victions than upon its general ac- 
ceptance. To relegate theology 
therefore to a sphere apart, or to 
consider it exclusively as a matter 
between each separate person and 
his God, is virtually to put the great 
mass of mankind out of its pale alto- 
gether. Truly religion is a subject 
of high reasonings, and as truly it is 
one of profound personal experience, 
but under both of these points of 
view it can operate only on the few ; 
the many can receive its influence 
solely through public opinion. But 
opinion in France has become anti- 
religious; and the endeavour is now 
to turn it back into its ancient high- 
ways. From this fact we may derive 
an invaluable lesson. Contempt, 
much more than proclaimed infide- 
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lity, has destroyed all reverence for 
religious truth among the French ; 
and we must not think that Protest- 
antism, however bulwarked round 
by reason and by scripture, is out 
of the reach of this same contempt. 
There are and ever will be great 
multitudes of men in every nation 
who care nought for Christianity in 
any of its forms. These only wait 
for the signal to show themselves 
openly. A general respect for reve- 
lation may, whilst it prevails, keep 


them within bounds, but a mark of - 


disrespect publicly affixed upon it 
by individuals or bodies of men of 
high lead and authority lets the anti- 
religionists loose at once, and the 
work of infidelizing a country is 
then more than half done. We 
allude in this remark chiefly to the 
original exclusion of the Christian 
religion from the Gower Street Uni- 
versity, and to its subsequent admis- 
Sion into that establishment by akind 
of contemptuous sufferance. 

We have arrived now at the science 
of medicine. There are three medi- 
cal faculties in.France, one at Paris, 
another at Montpellier, and a third 
at Strasbourg. The Paris faculty 
alone in the report before us is re- 
presented to be in a state of effi- 
ciency. To become entitled to fol- 
low its lectures it is necessary to be 
a bachelier-és-lettres. The studies 
to be pursued require four years, 
but independent of the instruction 
given at the general courses, there 
are private courses given in the me-~ 
dical school for the benefit of the 
best pupils. These pupils are call- 
ed eléves de Vécole pratique. Admis- 
sion to this school is open to com- 
petition, and the three first prizes 
entitle a competitor to be admitted 
gratuitously. Foreigners are allow- 
ed to compete with the natives. The 
pupils of this school have consider- 
able advantages; they pay less for 
subjects; they perform chemical 
manipulations under the superin- 
tendence of the professors; they 
receive tickets of admission to the 
private courses of the aggregés ; to 
the courses of the professors of ana- 
tomy, and to those of the clinical 
professors’ assistants; they have 
also admission to the library of 
the school, and to the anatomical 
museums, which are not open to 
others. All medical pupils, foreign- 
ers as well as others, are allowed to 
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witness the practice of the hospitals, 
to which they are admitted, first as 
out-door pupils, and then as in-door 
pupils ; these situations are also open 
to competition. Besides the three 
faculties, there are eighteen secon- 
dary medical schools established ia 
the provinces. Of these the report 
says nothing, because it declares 
nothing of them is known. It de- 
mands their suppression, as also the 
suppression of certain practitioners 
of medicine, called health officers 
(officiers de santé). These function- 
aries are licensed by the government 
to practise in every town and village 
of the country, without ever having 
gone through any regular studies 
relating to their calling, or to any 
thing else. They have become so 
numerous that graduated physicians 
are much injured by them. Doubt- 
less the health officers owed origi- 
nally their existence to the wars and 
revolutions in France, which broke 
up every peaceful vocation, and left 
numerous localities altogether with- 
out medical aid. Their prevalence 
has so much Jowered the standard 
of science and capacity among me- 
dical men, that it is proposed in 
future that none shall be suffered to 
practise who have not received the 
degree of bachelier és-sciences. This, 
it is hoped, will raise the character 
of practitioners. The grade of 
bachelier-és-lettres, which they must 
at present have, is tantamount only 
to a certificate that the common 
echool studies have been gone 
through, and is attainable without 
any merit. A tincture of Jiterature 
would certainly very much elevate 
the profession, and render it gentle- 
manly and liberal as far as the doc- 
trine of equality which pervades all 
minds and all vocations in France 
leaves it capable of being rendered 
so. At present it may be truly said 
there are no liberal professions in 
that country. The church, the law, 
and the medical art have all equally 
a plebeian aspect and character. 
Newspaper men form the aristocracy 
of the nation. 

There are nine faculties of law in 
France, but several of these facul- 
ties, as is the case also with those of 
medicine and theology, are perfectly 
isolated; that is, where the law is 
studied nothing else can be studied, 
there being no establishments or li- 
braries where history, or philosophy, 
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or general literature can be pursued. 
This naturally renders the study of 
a particular science too special and 
narrowing to the mind. The pro- 
vinces, indeed, are left quite bare of 
the means of superior instruction by 
the monopoly of Paris. It is propo- 
sed, therefore, to assemble all the 
faculties in certain provincial towns, 
and thus to render the influx of all 
students, from all parts of the king- 
dom to the metropolis, unnecessary. 
When this proposition is put into 
execution we shall hail it as a bene- 
fit to the nation of incalculable value. 
According to the regulations of the 
University the degree of licentiate 
is required in order to enable a per- 
son to become an advocate, and to 
fill the various offices of the courts 
and tribunals. To attain this degree 
three years study is necessary. The 
degree of doctor requires a year’s 
study more. Four examinations are 
requisite before the grade of licen- 
tiate can be conferred, but these 
examinations afford no bona fide 
proof of capacity. Monsieur Dubois 
in his report says, that candidates 
may prepare themselves for them, 
with the aid of certain manuals, in 
the course of a few weeks, without 
having applied themselves to the 
difficult studies they are supposed 
to have mastered. Four thousand 
candidates are, on an average, exa- 
mined every year in Paris; they are 
examined four at a time; the ques- 
tions put to them are addressed to 
all indifferently, and so they help 
each other out when they are at 
fault. Each candidate replies at most 
to two questions. These examina- 
tions, however, if honestly conduct- 
ed would be satisfactory; they em- 
brace the civil code, the Institutes of 
Justinian, and the procedure of the 
courts. Most students add to their 
regular course of studies some expe- 
rience in the office of an attorney. 
After this they attend the courts, 
which is called faire son stage ; a per- 
son cannot have his name entered on 
the list of advocates until after three 
years’ attendance of this kind. The 
Stagiaries form societies of their 
own body, under the title of confe- 
rences, in which they exercise them- 
selves in pleading imaginary cases, 
and in discussing questions of law. 
To become a magistrate it is neces« 
sary to have attended the courts for 
two years. 
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We cannot quit this part of our 
subject without dwelling upon the 
great evil that results from the vast 
concourse of young men who are 
drawn together as students to Paris. 
There is a particular quarter of the 
city in which they all reside. They 
meet each other daily at lectures. 
They are, most of them, far from 
their homes, their parents, and all 
domestic influences. Almost without 
exception they are miserably poor. 
Their connexions are mostly per- 
sons engrossed by plebeian occupa- 
tions, and they are thrown without 
protection into a vortex where all 
pleasures, and all the vices connected 
with pleasure, solicit their passions. 
Nothing can be imagined more per- 
nicious than the association of youths 
in the first heyday and fever of the 
blood. Hidden among the multi- 
tudes of a great city, they are free 
even from the check of public opi- 
nion. It would not be so bad, how- 
ever, if the students, either by their 
birth, or the profession they propos- 
ed to enter into, belonged to any 
distinct rank in life, the character of 
which they had tokeep up; but the 
confusion of ranks is so complete 
in France, that even this restraint is 
wanting. The spirit and preten- 
sions of a gentleman are powerful 
preservatives against moral degra- 
dation, but we have never found 
that the pretence to smatterings of 
philosophy or science, or even the 
title of La Jeune France, which so 
emphatically belongs to the youths 
we are writing of, has the same 
effect. Then, too, the lectures 
which they attend are any thing but 
counteractive of dissipation of mind. 
On the contrary, they are too excit- 
ing to consist with sober thoughtful 
instruction, and tend to render the 
concentred attention, which serious 
study requires, repulsive and dis- 
gusting. One may be attracted to- 
wards a lecturing hall in Paris pre- 
cisely from the same motive as one 
is attracted towards a theatre. The 
professors become mere orators, and 
depend much more on their audi- 
ences for fame than their audiences 
do on them for information. Their 
principal effort is to be brilliant and 
captivating, and to secure their tri- 
umph many of them imbue their 
discourses with a strong infusion of 
liberal politics and anti-christianity. 
We have ever been of opinion that 
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such lectureships should be entirely 
suppressed, and that in lieu of them 
conferences (albeit we do not re- 
coHect to have met with this idea 
elsewhere) should be established, 
which should not be open to the 
public. Professors and students 
would then be more likely to meet 
with a serious purpose. On the 
one side vanity and a temptation to 
display would be checked, and on 
the other amusement and recreation 
would not be sought, but real bona 
Jide assistance and direction. 

Ere we conclude this paper we 
must recur again to the principal 
subject of it: the education of youth. 
It seems to us that the great object 
of France, coveted elsewhere as 
most desirable, is to cultivate medi- 
ocrity up to its highest pitch of at- 
tainment. The design is, not so 
much to remove that ignorance 
which is hurtful to morals, and to 
encourage higher mental acquire- 
ments by leaving them free and 
open to all who, according to their 
providential circumstances and situ- 
ations, may aspire towards them, as 
systematically and almost compul- 
sively to work up the baser intel- 
lectual material of society into such 
a state of activity that it may com- 
pete with, and, by the aid of num- 
bers, overmaster all ree! superiority, 
whether of rank or of mind. And 
this, we have no doubt, may be 
done. The most ordinary capacity 
may, under skilful management ac- 
quire vast quantities of information, 
and may be so well exercised at its 
weapons, so versed in all the arts 
and tricks of disputation, so abun- 
dantly furnished with facts, and 
rendered so quick and subtle by 
practice as to exert a most formid- 
able power. Yet the intelligence 
which nature means for little things 
will continue, however well stocked 
with matter, little and circumscrib- 
ed in all its views, and in propor- 
tion to the narrowness of its horizon 
will there be an intensity of activity 
and presumption. Individuals pos- 
sessing this character of mind have 
ever been the most mischievous and 
noxious pests of society; and the 
prospect of their multiplication to 
such an extent that they may carry 
all before them, is not we confess to 
us, whatever it may be to some, a 
very exhilarating one. Besides, we 
are thoroughly convinced that in 
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proportion as mediocrity is forced 
up into cleverness, genius will be 
pulled down to that level. Genius 
is killed in a scuffle—its ambition 
and high aspirings must be dwarfed 
by the necessity of competing un- 
ceasingly with the multitudinous 
mass of ordinary minds. It may 
still show its superiority, but only in 
the crowd, never above it, for from 
the contentious throng it can never 
get free. It was this reflection, no 
doubt, that made Leichtenberg, an 
old German philosopher, declare, 
that if it were wished a great man 
should never appear again in the 
world, Pedagogueism should be 
made so universal and so all-com- 
prehending that every mental study 
and pursuit should be included and 
confined within the schools. It is 
astonishing indeed how withering 
pretence is to genius. It divests 
the objects that genius would pur- 
sue of all enthusiasm; it renders 
them contemptible, and, like ridi- 
cule, blights all virtuous ardour and 
aspiration. Certainly to multiply 
pretenders and smatterers is the 
sure way to reduce real grandeur 
to very moderate dimensions, and 
thus to produce az intellectual level 
among mankind. Since the present 
system of public instruction in 
France, in which we perceive this 
tendency has prevailed, that is, 
since Napoleon’s accession to power, 
there has been almost a complete 
dearth of literary distinction in that 
country.* All the literary glory of 
the French nation arose out of inde- 
pendent or chartered schools—Go- 
thic establishments as they are 
now called. Similar establishments 
have nursed and brought up all our 
great men—and what land can 
match them. Yet Monsieur Cous- 
sin, in his report on public instruc- 
tion in Germany, with the true spi- 
rit of a pedagogue, boldly puts Eng- 
land out of the pale of civilisation 
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because she has no state monopoly 
of education. But the truth is, 
England and every other country 
that has produced great men has 
produced them simply by not 
uttempting to manufacture them. 
Where great capacities were, there 
were the means at hand for their 
spirited developement, and, what 
was equally wise and right, humbler 
intelligences were allowed to remain in 
their befitting humility. At present, 
however, the great aim is to give to 
mediocrity the ascendency by a 
foreed and overwrought cultivation. 
Certainly to remove that ignorance 
which is opposed to moral welfare 
is pure benevolence; to afford op- 
portunity, encouragement, means, 
and facilities of every kind to talent 
and genius, is also noble, and be- 
speaks a great nation; but to flatter 
and to stimulate the medium under- 
standing and lowest capacities of 
society into an ambitious activity 
beyond the scope and intent of natu- 
ral endowment, is, in our minds, to 
promote an unmitigated evil. This, 
nevertheless, is the primal especial 
tendency of most modern education- 
al efforts. Their effect, or one of 
their effects, is shown strikingly by a 
fact mentioned lately in the French 
Chamber of Peers by the Duke of 
Fitz-James. He affirmed, “that in 
the years 1828 and 1829, among a 
million of individuals who had re- 
ceived superior instruction, there 
were 480 persons brought before 
the court of assizes as criminals, 
whilst among a million of inhabi- 
tants of the same rank, who had 
received only primary instruction, 
there were only seventy-two who 
had been placed in the same pre- 
dicament. Thus those who had 
received superior instruction show- 
ed seven times more propensity to 
crime than those who had only 
received elementary instruction!” 





* It may be said, perhaps, that the state system in France has not had fair play ; 
that the troubles of revolutionary times have prevented the Government from giving 


it the constant attention and superintendence required. 


strongly its master vice. 


But this remark exposes 


A national education, depending on the Government for 


its efficiency, must ever be exposed to long periods of neglect. Whenever matters of 
paramount urgency occur to engross the legislative and public sympathies, the in- 
struction of a people will necessarily be overlooked, and will be affected by all the 


crises a supréme authority is so frequently subject to. 


Even the most peaceful do- 


mestic vocations, by being made state vocations, feel every change in the political 
atmosphere. Private enterprise being sheltered from these sudden variations and 
revolutions, must, on that account alone, be infinitely more regular and progressive, 
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THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


Where would England now have 
been, but for the House of Peers ? 
Where, if that important body had 
been either abolished, as they were 
by the political fanatics of the long 
Parliament, or merged in one assem- 
bly, as the Peers of France were by 
the Tiers Etat, or reduced by popu- 
lar menaces to a state of impotence, 
as they were in this country at the 
passing of the Reform Bill ? Can 
there be the smallest doubt, that if 
either of those three events had hap- 
pened the movement party would 
have usurped an irresistible sove- 
reignty ; that the Protestant church 
would have been spoliated to make 
way for the re-establishment of the 
Catholic hierarchy in the one island, 
and a clamorous Voluntary medley 
in the other; that property of every 
sort would ere this have been either 
confiscated or on the high-road to 
confiscation; influence and authority 
of every kind made to flow, as in our 
democratic municipalities, from the 
lower classes, and been bestowed 
in general on the meanest and most 
corrupt of the people; the rotation 
of office bave perpetually brought 
back to the multitude the agreeable 
flattery of candidates for power, and 
as eternally deprived them of the 
substantial benefits of good govern- 
ment, by dispossessing every func- 
tionary as soon as he became quali- 
fied by experience to discharge his 
duties? These, the usual and inevi- 
table effects of democratic ascen- 
dency in every country, must have 
ensued here before this time, had 
not the House of Peers existed as a 
rallying point to the friends of order, 
and first by their personal influences 
diffused a conviction among the 
middling ranks of the necessity of 
supporting them as an integral part 
of the constitution, and then by their 
firm countenance arrested the march 
of Revolution. 

To restrain the abuses, and check 
the encroachments of power, to save 
the mass of the people from oppres- 
sion, to give to industry of every 
sort the free and secure enjoyment 
of its fruits, and to exertion in every 
department the fullest means of 
developement, is the great object of 
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civil government. It is by perpe- 
tually descanting on theee popular 
and important themes, by professing 
on every occasion a desire for the 
enfranchisement and improvement 
of the people, by declaiming on every 
subject against the corruption or the 
abuses of power, that the democratic 
leaders acquire, in periods of agita- 
tion, their astonishing influence. It 
is not surprising that they do so— 
but when these professions come to 
be put to the test of practice,—when 
the general enthusiasm has installed 
them in sovereignty, and by gaining 
the reins of power they acquire the 
means of carrying their professed 
designs into effect, it is speedily 
found all their professions were 
made for selfish purposes; that 
they are impelled forward by a 
needy clamorous crowd in their 
rear, and that unless the mea- 
sures which they urge upon their 
leaders are resisted by an adequate 
force in front, a complete dissolu- 
tion of government, and universal 
spoliation of property must ensue. 
No one who has contemplated the 
systems of effervescence which have 
appeared amongst us for the last six 
years, and compared them with the 
political history of other countries 
which have been exposed to similar 
convulsions, can doubt that we have 
laboured and are still labouring, 
though with abated symptoms, under 
the true revolutionary fever. It is 
only necessary to compare the order- 
book of the House of Commons, the 
bills which pass the Lower House, 
with the acts of the Constituent 
Assembly, or the statutes of the Spa- 
nish Cortes, to see that the symptoms 
are precisely the same. What was 
the first thing which the French 
Revolutionistr, under the guidence 
of Mirabeau and Lafayette, did ? 
Confiscate the property of the 
church “ to the purposes of charity 
and beneficence; placing the main- 
tenance of the clergy under the safe- 
guard of the honour of the French 
people.” What was the first thing 
which the Spanish Cortes did, under 
the transports of the democratic con- 
stitution of 1812, when it was re« 
established in 1822? Confiecate the 
2a 
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property of the church, for the pur« 
pose of national support and instruc- 
tion. What was the next thing which 
the Constituent Assembly did? Abo- 
lish the whole privileges of the in- 
corporations, and rest the appoint- 
ment of all municipal magistrates 
in all the householders of the differ- 
ent burghs of France. What was 
the next thing which the Spanish 
Cortes did? Exterminate the rights 
of corporations, and dissolve the 
incorporated trades and bodies over 
the whole of Spain. Compare these, 
the first steps of revolution in these 
other countries, with the robbery of 
the Irish church, first effected by 
predial violence, and next attempted 
by legislative enactments, and with 
the effected revolution in municipal 
affairs in the country, and the identity 
of the first symptoms of the malady 
is completely established. 

The projected measures of the 
movement party are, if possible, still 
more clearly indicative of the rapid 
and now undisguised march of the 
revolutionary fever. Mr O’Con- 
nell now announces that he is re- 
solved to effect organic changes ; the 
House of Peers must be abolished, 
or converted into an elective upper 
chamber, chosen by a still lower 
class of constituents than the Com- 
mons; the supplies are to be stopped, 
according to Mr Hume’s menace, if 
any resistance is attempted by the 
crown to these measures; and as the 
second instalment of church spolia- 
tion, half the glebe and cathedral 
lands are to be made over to the 
Popish clergy, and tithes every 
where reduced to fifty per cent on 
their present amount. Such are the 
measures now openly propounded 
by the ruling party in the House of 
Commons, no longer confined to 
the declamation of the hustings or 
the dreams of debating societies, but 
gravely proposed both to assembled 
multitudes in the open air, and in 
letters addressed to the whole peo- 
ple of Great Britain, by the indivi- 
dual who avowedly by his sole sup- 
port sustains the government in 
office, and who is rewarded for his 
revolutionary exertions in the ma- 
nufacturing towns of Great Britain 
during an autumnal tour by an invi- 
tation to the Lord-Lieutenant’s table 
at its close. 


All this however notwithstanding, 
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no one can doubt that the progress 
of revolution has been, is, and to all 
human appearance is destined to be, 
very different in these islands from 
what it was in the continental states. 
In both France and Spain the whole 
struggle was at first; when the go- 
vernment was overthrown by the 
junction of the three orders into one 
chamber in France in 1789, and the 
revolt of the Spanish soldiers in the 
Isle of Leon in 1820, the whole con- 
test was at an end, and the domi- 
nant revolutionary party went on 
from one act of legislative robbery 
to another, till the passions of the 
people were thoroug y excited, and 
the first country was bathed in the 
blood of 1793, and the second steep- 
ed in the equally infamous atroci- 
ties of the Peninsula in the present 
time. But in this country the case 
has been very different. We, too, 
were overwhelmed by a sudden 
burst of the revolutionary tempest in 
1831, which, excited by factious men 
for party purposes, and falling on an 
excited and suffering people, pro- 
duced the violent convulsion, during 
the throes of which the Reform act 
was produced. The Conservatives, 
albeit embracing a great majority 
of the worth and property of the 
state, were so paralyzed by the vio- 
lence of the shock, so weakened by 
the divisions consequent on Catho- 
lic Emancipation, and so tinged by 
the pseudo-liberality of the day, 
that they were unable at first to op- 
pose any resistance to the enemy. 
Every one recollects the deathlike 
stupor with which the announce- 
ment of the Reform bill was re- 
ceived by the friends of the consti- 
tution in the country, and the demo- 
niac shouts from the revolutionary 
crew with which the land resound- 
ed from end to end upon so un- 
looked for and prodigal a gift 
of political power to the . people. 
The virtue and bravery of Eng- 
land, however, was bowed to the 
earth, not destroyed ; the strength 
of the fabric of society in these 
islands proved itself equal to a 
shock from which its warmest 
friends could hardly have anticipat- 
ed any thing but ruin. Bristol had 
thé glory of taking the lead against 
the revolutionary mania. The cele- 


brated petition of its bankers and 
merchants against the Reform Bill, 
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presented in May 1831, was the first 
symptom of the revival of the true 
English spirit. Edinburgh, we are 
proud to say, next stepped forward 
to the fight; and the memorable 
meeting held within its walls in No- 
vember, 1831, struck a note which 
vibrated to every British heart 
throughout the realm. The coura- 
geous stand made by the small mi- 
nority of Conservatives in the House 
of Commons during the discussions 
on the Reform Bill; the admirable 
talent they displayed, the acuteness 
they discovered, the manly senti- 
ments they expressed, roused the 
better part of the nation from the 
torpor in which it had been sunk ; 
and if they could not enable them 
to win the contest, at least raised the 
spirits of the friends of freedom for 
the fight. Next came the House of 
Peers; and the splendid eloquence 
of its debates, the glowing language 
of its orators, the generous devotion 
of its chiefs, while it confounded the 
revolutionists by the display of a 
talent and spirit which they little 
anticipated, prepared the nation to 
expect from them the heroic con- 
duct and mingled firmness and mo- 
deration which their subsequent 
career has so amply evinced. The 
press, too, righting from the bias of 
five-and-twenty years, gradually re- 
sumed, at least in all the higher 
departments both of thought and 
periodical literature, its proper sta- 
tion as the protector of liberty, 
property, and order. And without 
indulging in undue vanity, we may 
safely say that our own efforts, 
steadily and unceasingly directed, 
through all the changes and delu- 
sions of public opinion, to the main- 
tenance of the same Conservative 
principles, were not the least power- 
ful engine which appeared on the 
battlements to defend the ancient 
walls of the constitution. __. 

True, these efforts were at the 
time unsuccessful. True, by a com- 
bination of circumstances unparal- 
leled in history, the constitution 
was overthrown. True, the consent 
of the Upper House was forced, not 
won, to the great organic change of 
1832. True, the Conservatives were 
reduced to a small minority of 
ninety-seven on the election, con- 
ducted amidst mobs and violence, 
general transports and tricolor flags, 
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in June 1832. All that was per- 
fectly true: but it is in periods of 
adversity that the enduring fortitude, . 
the high resolves, the patriotic reso- 
lutions are formed which, in nations 
equally as individuals, produce in 
the end their appropriate fruit of 
subsequent glory and triumph. A 
nation is never destroyed so long as 
the spirit of its inhabitants is un- 
broken. No organic changes, how 
reat soever, are irremediable, as 
ong as the resolution survives to 
combat the spirits of evil by all the 
means which the constitution has 
still left to its subjects. 

Since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and consequent installation of 
a movement ministry in power, the 
spirit of the nation has been flowing 
steadily in a Conservative direction. 
This is so obvious as to require no 
illustration. The growth of the 
Conservative party in the House of 
Commons from 100 to 300 members ; 
the results of all the last contested 
elections; the steady increase and 
powerful operation of Conservative 
Associations; the courageous and 
independent declaration of Conser- 
vative opinions now, in all places 
and in all situations; these are so 
many symptoms of the vast change 
come over the spirit of the nation 
within the six last years, when, to 
superficial observers, to whom com- 
ing events cast no shadows before, 
nothing was apparent but the as- 
cendent of democracy in the politi- 
cal heavens. On this subject we 

ladly avail ourselves of the excel- 
ent observations of Mr Osler, the 
wortby historian of Lord Exmouth, 
in his Jate pamphlet on the Church 
and Dissent. 

“‘ What a change in public feeling 
since five short years. Then, it was 
almost rashness to avow Conserva- 
tive principles: now, we are sur- 
prised when we meet a man of 
education who disputes them. Then, 
and for time immemorial, young 
men were almost universally Libe- 
ral; now, they are zealously Con- 
servative. Then, the Church seemed 
at the mercy of her enemies; now, 
they tremble to attack her. Then, 
the Church in Ireland, upon which, 
under God, we must chiefly rely to 
extirpate Popery, was ignorantly 
deemed an enormous sinecure ; but 
the attempt to destroy her, that 
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Popery might be established on her 
ruins, has displayed her true cha- 
racter, invested her with the glory 
of a Christian martyr, and covered 
her persecutors with confusion. 
Then, Popery offered itself as a 
lamb, and we were assured that all 
its recorded atrocities were the 
crimes of former ages ; but as it felt 
its strength, it began to speak asa 
dragon, proving, by perjury in Par- 
liament, and by persecution and 
blood in Ireland, that its character 
is unchanged and unchangeable. 
Then there was a confusion of 
parties, while large classes of the 
friends of the constitution had ob- 
jects, which the Destructives were 
willing to take in their way; now 
the question is brought to one 
simple alternative—the Protestant 
Church or Popery ; the English Con- 
stitution or a Republic! a question 
which allows no room for neutrality, 
compromise, or indecision. By our 
triumph we shall save the country; 
she must perish if we fall.” 

This steady and progressive reflux 
of the nation to Conservative prin- 
ciples, immediately after so great an 
organic change, is so remarkable, 
and so entirely at variance with that 
pretended necessary and inevitable 
tendency towards evil which the 
infidel fatalists of France set up as 
the excuse for the unparalleled atro- 
cities of their favourite democratic 
leaders, that it merits the most seri- 
ous consideration. The growth of 
Conservative opinions has not been 
rapid or vacillating ; they have not 
shot up, like democratic enthusiasm, 
at once to vigour and maturity, but 
slow, steady, and undeviating; like 
the successive additions to the 
oaks of the forest, each succes- 
sive year has added new converts 
to the cause; each successive 
wave of youth a fresh increment 
to the vast and growing alliance. 
Speculation, enthusiasm, theoreti- 
cal views have had less share in 
producing this growing alteration 
than experience, disappointed hopes, 
and practical evils. It is the re- 


duction of the visions of social 
improvement into practice; the ac- 
tual trial of the boasted virtue of 
the democratic leaders; the ex- 
periment made of their political 
nostrums on the shipping interest, 
the Irish clergy, and the English 
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poor, which have mainly contributed 
to the effect. Hardly had the piteous 
tale of Irish suffering ceased to re- 
sound through the land; hardly had 
the magnificent charity of England 
relieved the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland from the grinding misery to 
which they had been reduced by the 
atrocious combination of the Catho- 
lic allies of Government, when a 
new and still more piercing cry arose 
from the English work- houses. Strik- 
ing right and left at the most useful 
or defenceless classes in the commu- 
nity, these tyrannical regenerators of 
the empire with one hand reduced 
the Irish clergy to utter destitution, 
and with the other produced the 
most grinding misery to the English 
poor. Separating the parent from 
the child, the husband from the wife, 
denying all relief to the poor unless 
they consented to be shut up in vast 
prisons, and undergo the punish- 
ment of crime, debarring the vic- 
tims of sickness or misfortune from 
the comforts even of spiritual conso- 
lation by attending their parish 
churches on Sunday, and throwin 
upon the victims of seduction an 
profligacy the exclusive load of 
maintaining their offspring. Nor 
were their efforts less vigorously di- 
rected to fasten the chains of slavery 
on the infant innocents of the realm. 
By their influence a bill was carried, 
by a majority of two, ia the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, for repealing the 
laws which the humanity of Mr Sad- 
ler, Lord Ashley, and the Conser- 
vatives had procured for the protec- 
tion of infantchildren in the factories, 
and nothing but the certainty that 
the inhuman measure could never 
pass the House of Peers prevented 
the influence of Government from 
forcing it into a law. It is these 
deeds, so ill corresponding with 
their words, which have wrought 
the real change in the opinion of the 
great majority of the middling 
classes; and by stripping liberalism 
of all its borrowed and fictitious 
lustre, and exhibiting the interior 
of the whited sepulchre in all its 
native deformity, prepared the na- 
tion gradually to return to Conser- 
vative principles. 

Great also has been the benefit 
conferred upon the cause of the Con- 
stitution by the English Corporate 
reform. The results of this mea- 
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sure even, 80 far asthey have hitherto 
developed themselves, afford a strik- 
ing illustration of the limited extent 
to which human sagacity can foresee 
the real and final result of political 
changes. We all recollect the exul- 
tation which the Liberal press mani- 
fested at the result of the municipal 
elections, and how rapidly, in the 
tumult of success, they let fall the 
mask they had hitherto worn, of that 
change having been brought about 
for the purpose of local good govern- 
ment, without any reference to po- 
litical purposes. They openly pro- 
claimed that their object, from the 
beginning, had been to double their 
political power by — all the 
corporate funds and influence to 
their side, and that they had suc- 
ceeded in completely effecting that 
object. Doubtless they did acquire 
a great accession of influence; but 
in that very triumph were involved 
the seeds of their ultimate discom- 
fiture. Bring democratic principles to 
the test of experience ; that is the 
true and the only antidote to the 
evil. In the English burghs this 
test has already been applied; the 
reform town councils, elected by the 
two-pounders, have been nearly a 
year in possession of power, and 
thousands, who before were sincere 
friends of liberal principles, have 
been wakened to a sense of the ruin- 
ous effects of such a system, even in 
local governments. The rapacious 
and selfish system of local legisla- 
tion which they every where set on 
foot ; the grasping at every situation 
of emolument which was within their 
reach; the invariable conferring of 
them on the most violent and de- 
mocratic of their party; the exclu- 
sion of worth, talent, or respecta- 
bility from every office of trust or 
importance, if not recommended by 
the sine gua non of democratic acti- 
vity and factious zeal; the prostitu- 
tion even of the bench of justice to 
such unworthy purposes, speedily 
produced an impression more power- 
ful than reasoning could have effect- 
ed. The moderate, the worthy, the 
upright of the Liberal side, are in- 
sensibly driven into an alliance with 
the Conservative party, to avoid the 
effect of such a hideous inroad of lo- 
cal oppression ; and out of the first 
great internal triumph of the demo- 
cratic party are derived the means 
of ultimately subverting their ascen- 
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dency. Attend to the working of the 
reform town-council in Leicester as 
a specimen of the general working of 
the system in England, as detailed in 
the late admirable report to the Con- 
servative Association of that place. 

‘* Since the first establishment of 
this society there has been a mate- 
rial change in the situation and pro- 
spects of the country ; they wish not 
to conceal, that the recent changes 
in the parliamentary and municipal 
elections have, by the introduction 
of a new constituency, added mate- 
rially to the strength and influence 
of the revolutionary party, who now 
make no secret of their destructive 
projects. The whole influence of 
government is in their hands; every 
situation of trust or honour is mono- 
polized by their dependents; and the 
continual agitation of the passions of 
the multitude by means of the al- 
most incessant excitement of parlia- 
mentary, municipal, and parochial 
elections, is not the least of the evils 
consequent on those changes; these 
considerations seem to your com- 
mittee to demand, not only increased 
energies from every friend of his 
country, but a judicious and vigorous 
direction of those energies. With 
respect to the former, your com- 
mittee have not, for a moment, 
doubted that the resources of the 
country would rise with its neces- 
sities; and they have now the high 
satisfaction of announcing that a/- 
most every Conservative of weight and 
influence in this town and neighbour- 
hood has come forward to join and 
strengthen this society. Your com- 
mittee now confidently anticipate 
that its resources, if wisely directed, 
will be sufficient to enable this an- 
cient borough to sustain her accus- 
tomed part in baffling the aims of 
faction, and in assisting to secure the 
great objects of constitutional asso- 
ciation—the enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty.” 

This is just as it should be: and 
this example, if generally followed, 
will render the corporate reform of 
the Whig Radicals the source of their 
ultimate ruin. Strong as the town 
councils are in the possession of 
funds and faction, both of which 
they will unsparingly devote to the 
purposes of democratic corruption, 
they are by no means equal, gene- 
rally speaking, to a combination of 
ajl the worth and property of the 
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kingdom. The effect of all great po- 
litical changes will be found to de- 
pend on a simple principle appli- 
cable to the subject, of such general 
notoriety as to have passed in pri- 
vate life into a proverb. “ Set a 
beggar on horseback, and he will 
ride him to the devil,” is the homely 
enunciation of the principle applied 
to individuals, on which all real 
Conservative reaction in political 
societies, in every age of the world, 
has been founded, and which is des- 
tined in this nage sooner or later, 
with more or less distress, vexation, 
and suffering to the community, to 
correct all the liberal delusions 
which have been diffused for the 
last twenty years. 

But in the midst of all the cheer- 
ing hopes arising from these favour- 
able symptoms in the times, it is of 
the highest importance to attend to 
the circumstances on which our 
hopes of a favourable result to the 
present struggle from these growing 
changes of public opinion can alone 
be founded. For in all ages and 
countries of the world a reaction 
against democratic principles has 
ensued in every old state as soon as 
they had for a few years been 
brought into actual practice; and the 
severest and most immovable des- 
potisms which ever have oppres- 
sed mankind have been founded on 
the magnitude and vehemence of 
this reaction. But, generally speak- 
ing, it is only after having descended 
into the gulf of revolutionary suffer- 
ing, that this signal change has taken 
place; and the sword of a Ceesar, a 
Cromwell, a Robespierre, a Napo- 
leon, or a Louis-Philippe was re« 
} Sore to correct the fatal poison of 

emocratic principles. What is it 
then which authorizes us to hope 
that we are to form an exception to 
the general rule, and that, for the 
first time in the annals of mankind, 
a nation generally embued with re- 
volutionary passions is to return to 
a rational and healthful social state, 
without running the usual course of 
discord, bloodshed, and suffering ? 
Here too it will be found thata is 
ciple of the simplest and most fatni- 
liar kind in private life lies at the 
root of the difference; and that itis 
according as the seeds of evil can 
or cannot be successfully combated 
by the principles of virtwe in our 
social condition, that we are to re- 
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solve the question, whether the 
equilibrium of society is to be 
restored by a gradual righting of the 
pyramid, or a sudden convulsion 
which is to overwhelm us all in its 
ruins. 

Revolutionary passions are to na- 
tions precisely what unruly desires 
are to individuals; the career of 
successful democracy is exactly si- 
milar to the feverish career of the 
rake or the libertine—of botb, while 
rioting in the embraces of harlots, 
and revelling in the orgies of in- 
temperance, we may predict, with 
unerring certainty, that they will 
erelong be feeding swine in a fo- 
reign land. But to both the means of 
combating the principles of evil with- 
in their bosom are given; and their 
course is not irrevocably settled to 
suffering till many opportunities of 
amendment have been thrown away. 
It is in the strength of the counter- 
acting principles, in communities as 
well as single men, that we are to look 
for a solution of the question, whe- 
ther the unruly passions are to be 
restrained by wisdom, or burnt out 
by og oe If the feelings of re- 
ligion, the lessons of virtue, and the 
dictates of wisdom are not wholly 
extinct ; if the — pauses on 
the threshold of his career, and a 
struggle ensues in his mind when 
the consequences of his extrava- 
gance begin to develope them- 
sélves; if, in short, he turns from 
the wickedness of his ways, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, 
he may yet save his soul alive. t 
if he is callous to all these feelings, 
and deaf to all these suggestions— 
if he mistake licentiousness for li- 
berty, and dissolution of restraint 
for the energies of freedom—if re- 
ligion is forgotten, and duty aban- 
doned, and the tification of de- 
sire alone made the object of exis- 
tence—the evil days assuredly will 
come, and an awful reckoning await 
him or his children. 

In considering our present posi- 
tion and prospects, it is of the highest 
importance that the real cause of 
the obvious difference bétween the 
strength of the resistance to the 
principles of evil which has been 
offered in this country, and that 


which was presented in the conti- 
nental states should be distinctly un- 
derstood, and the nation should ac- 
quire a distinct perception of the 
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causes which have hitherto saved it 
from the worst and most irreparable 
consequences of revolutionary in- 
novation, lest, from a blind feeling 
of security, we should part with our 
only means of safety ; and from being 
deluded by the belief that we are 
altogether beyond the reach of disas- 
ter, precipitate ourselves headlong 
down the gulf. 

The first and most important cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes and 
has throughout distinguished the pre- 
sent struggles, both from the convul- 
sions in the time of Charles I. and the 
instantruin of the French Revolution, 
is the general influence of Christian 
principles, and the tardy but now pow- 
erful enlistment of RELIGION on the 
side of order. Experience in every 
age has proved that such is the vi- 
rulence and poison of the revolu- 
tionary passion, that no antidote to 
the evil adequate to the contest can 
be relied on but the influence of 
religion. It is this great principle 
which is the real antagonist of un- 
ruly desires in nations as in indivi- 
duals; St Michael, and St Michael 
alone, is capable of chaining the 
demon. England was subverted in 
1648, beeause these antagonist forces 
were brought for a time to draw in 
the same direction; France was 
precipitated into the horrors of 1798, 
because the irreligious spirit of the 
age rendered nugatory in all but 
La Vendée the great counterpoise 
to the principle of evil. England 
was again brought to the brink of 
ruin in 1882, because the fatal heart- 
burnings consequent on Catholic 
emancipation had paralysed the 
whole Protestant strength of the 
realm. But the wisdom of Provi- 
dence often makes circumstances 
seemingly the most disastrous the 
means of extricating both societies 
and individuals from dangers and 
difficulties, to all human appearance 
insurmountable. In the insolence 
consequent on Catholic triumph— 
in the open announcement of the 
objects of Popish ambition—in the 
virulence and animosity of the Ro- 
mish priesthood and their nominees 
in the British Parliament is to be 
found the caiise of the general re- 
surrection of the religious spirit of 
the nation. All true friends of the 
church—ell genuine Protestants in 
the ranke of the Dissenters — all 
Christians in sincerity and truth, 


have now combined with the friends 
of the monarchy in combating the 
efforts of the coalition of Papists 
and infidels who have united for 
the destruction of the Protestant 
establishment. Insensibly the con- 
test has assumed a religious cha- 
racter. Whig and Tory, Reformer 
and Anti-reformer, are becoming 
merged in the one grand distinction 
of Popish and Protestant. Matters 
are coming back to the issue be- 
tween Rome and England as in 
1642; the train is preparing for a 
repetition of the unanimous Pro- 
testant effort of 1688. The bridge 
of union between the higher and 
the lower orders of England, cut 
away by the Relief Bill of 1829, 
has been restored by the violence 
and ambition of the Popish dema- 
gogues. O'Connell confesses that 
the majority of England — of Eng- 
land so recently convulsed with 
Reform transports, is against him! 

The next circumstance which es- 
sentially distinguishes, and has 
throughout the whole struggle dis- 
tinguished the British Empire from 
the adjoining states of France and 
Spain during their revolution con- 
vulsions, is the continued residence 
of the holders of property in the 
country, and the courageous stand 
which they have made against the 
efforts of the democratic faction. It 
is here that the strength of a free 
constitution is to be found; it is in 
this difference that the essential dis- 
tinction between revolutions when 
falling on a despotic state and a 
constitutional monarchy lies. The 
higher ranks in the former situa- 
tion are unaccustomed to combine 
together for their mutual defence 
—they are ignorant of the strength 
of voluntary associations—they are 
trained to obey authority, and igs 
norant of the mode of resisting it 
when wielded by a faction hostile 
to themselves. Butin a state long 
blessed with the enjoyments of free- 
dom—among a people who for ge- 
nerations have been habituated to 
ite exercise, the case is widely dif- 
ferent. They do not give way at the 
first shock—they do not abandon all 
for lost when an organic change has 
been effected. The effect of such con- 
duct upon the ultimate issue of the 
contest is prodigious. The efforts of 
the populace, powerful and often 
izresistible in moments of effer- 
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vescence, are not to be relied on 
for a long-continued contest. Poli- 
tical, like every other passion, wears 
itself out in process of time; it is 
the durable strength of property and 
virtue which alone can be trusted to 
for a protracted struggle. In France, 
upon the breaking out of the first re- 
volution, the nobles and landholders, 
to the number of above eighty thou- 
sand, emigrated, and sought in fo- 
reign and hostile lands the means 
of regaining at the sword’s point 
their influence and possessions; the 
strength of the nation disappeared 
during the contest, and the King, 
with a rebellious army and an in- 
surgent capital, was left alone in the 
hands of his enemies. But in Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the great con- 
vulsion of 1832, and the flames of 
Bristol and Nottingham, not one 
landholder has emigrated. Through 
prosperity and adversity, through 
evil report and good report, the pro- 
perty, education, and talent of Eng- 
jand have remained at home con- 
fronting the danger. It is by such 
conduct that a nation is saved: it is 
by the display of such civil vir- 
tues that it is worthy of being saved. 
It is in this constant residence of the 
better and more worthy part of the 
nation throughout the whole crisis; 
in the demonstration which. their 
talents have afforded of their capa- 
city, in the triumphant refutation 
which their virtues have afforded of 
the calumnies of their enemies, that 
the vital distinction between our 
convulsions, and the disasters of 
France is to found. Can there be 
the slightest doubt that if the eighty 
thousand emigrants, who deserted 
France in 1791, and for the most 
part placed the male members of 
their families in the ranks of its 
enemies, had remained at home, 
boldly confronted the danger, put 
themselves at the head of the heroes 
of La Vendée and the citizens of 
Lyons, and served as a rallying 
point to the friends of order all over 
the country, the unspeakable hor- 
rors of the Revolution would have 
been prevented; and instead of 
now groaning under an enslaving 
police, and burdensome military 
despotism, France, with its free 
energies developed but not destroy- 
ed during the struggle, would have 
been enjoying peace, security, and 
freedom, under the steady sway 


of a tempered constitutional monar- 
chy? 

In estimating the essential points 
of distinction between the British 
and the French civil convulsions, the 
difference in the character of their 
respective monarchs must not be 
thrown outof view. Tothe vacilla- 
tion, indecision, and morbid sensibi- 
lity of the unhappy but virtuous 
Louis, Napoleon and Dumont, the 
author of the Rights of Man have 
ascribed all the horrors of the Revo- 
lution. Who could venture, heart 
and soul, into a contest, when the 
leader who was bound by honour 
and duty to place himself at its head 
could not be relied on by the sub- 
jects who were perilling their lives 
and estates in his cause? But the 
character of the English monarch is 
very different: he inherits the reli- 
gious principle, and personal intre- 
pidity of the Brunswickrace. Ifhe 
was unable singly to resist the Re- 
form tempest when the Protestant 
strength and conservative energy of 
England were paralysed in 1831, 
and he was left alone with a revolu- 
tionary administration, he has shown 
that, when the virtue and ceurage of 
his people revived, he was worthy to 
be their leader in the struggle. 
He has declared to the bishops that 
he would die rather than betray the 
Protestant cause ; he ventured alone 
to front the Reform fury when it was 
at its height in May 1832, and the 
insane multitude were blindly rush- 
ing on destruction- by creating arun 
on the bank of England to overthrow 
the Duke of Wellington; he dared 
singly to front the danger, and 
change his ministers in autumn 1834, 
when measures fatal to the church 
were about to be pressed on his ac- 
ceptance; he has never yet, though 
goaded on incessantly by flattery, 
threats, and violence, swampcd the 
House of Peers. 

Vain would have been all these 
causes of difference; vain the reli- 
gious spirit of the people and the 
residence of the landowners; vain 
the intrepidity of the monarch and 
the growing resolution of his sub- 
jects, if THE THIRD ESTATE IN THE 
REALM had been submerged in the 
outset of the struggle, and the Peers 
of England, either by their prostra- 
tion before a revolutionary creation, 
their junction with a democratic 
Commons, or any organic change in 
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their composition, had been dis- 
abled from standing forth, in un- 
mutilated strength, to bear the 
brunt of the strife. It is here that 
the greatest, the most providential 
difference between the French and 
the English revolutions is to be 
found, because it is here that the 
friends of freedom and the constitu- 
tion found a rallying point without 
recurrence to the fatal necessity, the 
ultimum remedium, ruinous alike to 
the victorious and the vanquished 
of civil warfare. If by any of these 
means the revolutionary party had 
gained entire possession of the le- 
gislature, all their projects, how 
insane or ruinous soever, would at 
once have passed into law. The 
House of Peers can reject the bills 
which pass the Lower House, and 
thereby prevent the frame of the 
law from being altered; the exercise 
of that important power is a matter 
of prudence, public necessity, and 
expedience. Unquestionably this 
power should never be exercised 
but on great and pressing emer- 
gencies; unquestionably the Peers 
should never place themselves at the 
head of Opposition to the Lower 
House, but when an obvious necessity 
for their interference exists ; unques- 
tionably they should not come forth 
till the strength of the interest they 
are to support has clearly evinced 
itself in the country ; but when this 
has been done, then is the time for 
the Peers to come forward and 
throw their shield over the consti- 
tution. ; 

From the extraordinary circum- 
stance of the interests of property 
and religion having been over- 
thrown by a democratic majority 
in the House of Commons, — the 
House of Peers have now come to 
occupy a totally different situation 
from that in which they formerly 
stood ; and the balance of the con- 
stitution has conie to be adjusted in 
a different manner from what, fora 
hundred and forty years, had given 
liberty and security to England. 
Formerly, the real struggle between 
the aristocratic and democratic 
bodies, the vital contest which ever 
has and ever must prevail in every 
free community, lay in the House of 
Commons; when a measure passed 
the Lower House, it was hardly 
ever, except in a cardinal matter, 
such as the Catholic question, re- 
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jected in the Upper. If the Peers, 
by the influence of their representa- 
tives in the Lower House, could not 
succeed in preventing or modifying 
a measure, they rarely stood forth in 
their persons to occasion its rejection. 
The memorable struggle between 
the Peers and the King on the one 
side, and a majority of the Com- 
mons on the other, in 1784, was the 
only instance during the last cen- 
tury in which this actual collision 
took place; and the result of the 
general election, when Mr Pitt was 
called by the King to the helm in 
spring, 1785, not only proved that 
the Monarch on that occasion had 
the nation on his side, but settled 
the constitution on a steady basis 
for half a century after. But by the 
Reform Act this felicitous state of 
things was at once terminated. 
Reason and justice could no longer 
slowly, steadily, and safely make 
their way against influence, autho- 
rity, and power: the majority of 
the Lower House was thrown into 
fierce and relentless hostility to 
the constitution, and so far from the 
domestic strife being carried on 
within the walls of St Stephens, a 
chaos of unanimity prevailed in the 
decided majority ef its members, 
and the contest was transferred to 
the threshold of the Peers. From 
that moment it became evident to 
all unimpassioned spectators, that 
unless the constitutional party could, 
by some unforeseen accident, speed- 
ily recover their ascendency in the 
House of Commons, the inevitable 
consequence must be, that the strug- 
gle would ensue with the Upper 
House, and if it was overthrown, 
the liberties, property, and religion 
of England were consigned to perdi- 
tion. 

The conduct of the House of Peers 
during this arduous crisis was a mo- 
del of prudence and wisdom. Had 
they thrown themselves too soon into 
the breach, they would have been in 
all probability trampled under foot 
during the first transports of the 
Reform mania, and the Commons 
being then omnipotent, the career of 
the Constituent Assembly lay clearly 
traced out before the nation. Had 
they held back under the influence 
of timidity or irresolution, when the 
time for putting forth their strength 
had arrived, they-would have utterly 
paralysed the friends of the consti- 
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tution in the nation, by destroyin 
their confidence in their natura 
leaders, But they were under the 
guidance of a leader of cool and tried 
resolution, who had seen many a 
hard fought field, and proved victo- 
rious in them all. In 1833 and 
1834, it was in vain for the Peers to 
think of openly resisting the Com- 
mons; the nation was not then suf- 
ficiently recovered from its delusion 
to have supported them in the at- 
tempt. But those were precious 
years for England ; unnoticed by the 
triumphant revolutionary party—un- 
heeded amidst the transports of pro- 
cessions, banners, and tricolour flags, 
unheard amidst the din of public 
meetings and hustings’ declamation, 
the tide was silently turning; the 
flood-mark had been reached, and 
the receding wave already began to 
desert the shore. 

This important change became at 
once conspicuous, when by the call- 
ing of Sir R. Peel to the head of his 
Sovereign’s councils in the close of 
1834, an opportunity was afforded of 
appealing to the sense of the nation. 
The general election of January, 
1835, restored matters to a very 
different situation. From 100 the 
Conservative members were re- 
stored to 300. The effect of this 
alteration was in every way, and in 
the highest degree, advantageous. 
Hope, all but banished during the 
gloom of the ae years, Te- 
entered the Conservative ranke. 
But most of all was the change ad- 
vantageous, by the desperate and 
reckless course which it led the 
Government to adopt. The Conser- 
vatives in the House were 300; 
the Radicals 180; the Whigs 150; 
the Neutrals 18 or 20. By uniting 
cordially with Sir Robert Peel they 
might have checked the progress of 
revolution; and in conjunction with 
the Conservatives have formed a 
powerful durable administration, 
supported by a majority of 150 in 
both Houses of Parliament. But 
such a course was inconsistent with 
their deadly and envenomed hatred 
of the Tories, and their rabid passion 
for the retention of power. They 
joined themselves in consequence 
to O'Connell and the Radicals; and 

ly hoisted the colours of orga- 
nic change and Protestant destruc- 
tion. This at once doubled the 
Conservative strength; it brought 
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the Waverers, aad the immense 
body of the timid and the irresolute 
over to the cause of order; it roused 
the dormant but giant energies of 
THE REFORMATION. The effect of this, 
we are persuaded, will prove in the 
end more salutary, than if, by a junc. 
tion of Whigs and Tories in 1835, 
the Radicals had been for the 
time suppressed. Such an union 
would have closed the tumour ; it 
would neither have healed it, nor 
eradicated the poison. All great and 
durable political changes in a free 
community must begin with the mid- 
dling ranks ; public opinion, in the 
really virtuous and intelligent, must 
be the basis of the alteration; 
strength must be infused into the 
higher orders by support and assis- 
tance from below. It is this which 
the O’Connell alliance has done to 
the cause of England. 

The wisdom which all this time 
directed the national reserve of Eng- 
land sawthe change. The Peers made 
thefirst essay of their strength in'strik- 
ing out the most dangerous clauses of 
that great democratic innovation, the 
Corporate Reform Bill of England; 
and the result, however unimpor- 
tant, so far as extracting the venom 
from that measure was concerned, 
was in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory,as demonstrating the temper of 
the nation, and the returning good 
sense of the people. It had been 

redicted that the collision with the 

eers was to be the signal for an uni- 
versal explosion; that hundreds of 
thousands of swords would start from 
their scabbards to avenge the ma- 
jesty of the people; that the rebel- 
lious and infatuated nobles were to 
be crushed under the weight of gene- 
ral indignation, In prophesying thus, 
however, the democratic leaders fell 
into the usual error of shallow minds, 
that of judging of the present by the 
- They thought 1835 was 1831. 

hey forgot the effect of four years’ 
intermediate experience of Whig 
Government and democratic ascen- 
dency. The collision, of which so 
much had been said, accordingly 
took place; no general effervescence 
ensued ; and the Peers felt, from this 
first essay, that hopes yet remained 
~ successfully resuming the strug- 
g e. 

Events mean while proved to the 
last degree favourable to the right- 
ing of the public mind. O’Connell 
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commenéed his itinerant crusades 
against the House of Lords. At 
Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, he began to scatter 
sedition abroadand preach up the de- 
struction of the hereditary Peerage. 
Elated by the magnitude of their 
triumph in the municipal elections, 
the Government thought the nation 
was now ripe for organic change, in 
other words, complete revolution ; 
and their emissaries in the press 
have ever since incessantlyinculcated 
the necessity of the substitution of 
an elective upper chamber for an 
hereditary Peerage, and the exten- 
sion of democratic influence in the 
Lower House by the adoption of 
vote by ballot, household suffrage, 
and triennial Parliaments. We no 
longer hear of “ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill” — A/azi- 
ma Charta has fallen into discredit. — 
Fresh advances in the career of re- 
volution, organic change, are now 
the cry. Hundreds of thousande, 
who formerly were seduced by the 
pleasing illusion of democratic prin- 
ciples, have in consequence had their 
eyes opened to the errors of their 
ways ; the Government no longer 
talk of a dissolution. Encouraged 
by these appearances ; reassured by 
the obvious and palpable change of 
opinion in the country; perceiving 
that the strife was all but equal in 
the House of Commons, the Duke of 
Wellington saw the decisive mo- 
ment had arrived. A huge mass of de- 
mocratic bills, rashly and crudely 
digested in the Lower House, has- 
tily and disrespectfully sent up to 
the Upper, were rejected. The re- 
volutionary venom was extracted 
from many ethers which in part 
passed the ordeal. Whig-Radical 
cupidity, the passion for revolution- 
ary change, received a signal check ; 
Ministers were not permitted to 
fasten on the country in-every di- 
rection a sordid crew of obsequiots 
dependents. The Irish Church was 
rescued from the spoliation which, in 
Lord Melbourne’s words, would ne- 
cessarily have proved “a heavy 
blow, and great discouragement to 
Protestantism.” The Catholics were 
indeed elated beyond measure at 
their openalliance with government; 
the Cathedral of Tuam was opened 
with truly hierarchial splendour; 
the Gazette de France announced 
the speedy downfall of Protestan- 
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tism; but meat while the tide had 
turned, the ardent qiee of the Refor- 
mation was revived, and the people 
of England began te speak of Lati- 
mer and Ridley, and the lighting of 
a fire which, by the blessing of God, 
should never be extinguished. 
, Whether or not the whole bills re- 
jected by the Upper House should 
be permanently rejected is a totally 
different question. Very possibly 
some of them may contain much 
matter worthy of approbation, and 
fit for the deliberate consideration of 
the legislature at’ a future period. 
The real question at issue in the 
recent struggle between the two 
Houses was not the separate and in- 
trinsic merits of each measure which 
was brought before the Peers, but 
their existence as an independent 
branch of the legislature, Minis- 
ters had plainly resolved to re- 
duce them to the mere rank of a 
court assembled to register the de« 
crees of the House of Commons. 
For this purpose they prepared, by 
themselves or their revolutionary 
allies, an immense variety of bills; 
some striking at the Chureh, others 
increasing democratic influence, al- 
most all fraught with numerous 
offices for Whig- Radical dependents 
or underlings. In the preparation of 
these measures, they spent the whole 
session from February to July, In 
August these bills having passed the 
Commons, beges to make their ap- 
pearance in the Peers; and daily 
measures of vast importance were 
brought up which their Lordships 
were expected to pass in as many 
days as it had taken their demoera- 
tic task-masters in the Commons 
months to prepare and discuss them. 
The Radicals complain of the rejec- 
tion of so many bills by the House 
of Peers, and stigmatize them as 
resolved to obstruct all reform, even 
for the most important practical pur- 
poses. Why, we will venture to as- 
sert that the swiftest reader at the 
English bar could not, if he had sat 
up all August and September, night 
and day, have got through one-half 
of the bills thus sent up for their 
instant passing or rejection. They 
literally formed, like the Ro- 
man law, multorum camelorum onus, 
They were sufficient to constitute 
work for ten years of busy and anx- 
ious deliberation. 

The objects of Ministers in thus 
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suddenly deluging the Peers with a 
flood of democratic or interested 
legislation was obvious. If they 
passed them, under circumstances 
where deliberation or consideration 
was out of the question, they were 
obviously proclaimed to the country 
as a mere court of registration; 
the supreme authority was vested in 
the House of Commons, which alone 
was practically invested with the 
power of deliberation. If they re- 
jected them, then the cry could be 
raised of their being obstructives— 
of their setting their face against all 
improvement—and of an organic 
change in their Constitution being 
indispensable to work out the prin- 
ciples of the Reform Bill. In either 
case their annihilation as an inde- 
pendent assembly appeared easy; 
in the first alternative, by practically 
exhibiting their insignificance to the 
people; in the second, by raising a 
cry which might in the end prove 
fatal to their existence. 

Under the blessing of Providence, 
the pernicious effects resulting to 
Ministers from the O’Connell al- 
liance, and the extraordinary pru- 
dence, firmness, and talent exhi- 
bited by the House of Peers in the 
struggle, have hitherto defeated 
this cunningly conceived project; 
and not only did that assembly 
never stand so high in public esti- 
mation as they now do, but the pro- 
spects of Conservatism and the 
hopes of preparing a constitutional 
monarchy are incomparably fairer 
now than they have been since the 
— of the Catholic Relief 

ill. The Peers are now look- 
ed to by the holders of property, 
and the men of education of every 
description, as the real and only 
barrier which exists between the 
nation and revolutionary spoliation 
followed by democratic slavery. 
But that able and intrepid body 
should consider, that, however high- 
ly they are now estimated for ha- 
ving thrown themselves into the 
breach, and cast down the dragon 
of revolution at the first encoun- 
ter, yet the weapons they have em- 
ployed in the conflict may, in the 
end, if not duly tempered, prove 
dangerous to themselves. If year 
after year go on, and the bills sent 
up by the Commons are rejected, 
the people will become impatient of 
restraint, and the cry of their being 
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obstructives may swell into a ree 
form tempest which may finally sink 


the constitution. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the insouciance and 
inattention of the masses of man- 
kind; the surface alone is seen by 
them; the repetition of falsehood, 
for a certain time, in the end makes 
it pass for truth, To obviate this 
danger we would earnestly and em- 
phatically recommend to the Peers 
to prepare, bring into their own House, 
and mature by full and anxious de- 
bates, during the whole session, a great 
variety of bills having a practically 
beneficial character. Let them un- 
flinchingly throw out all bills com- 
ming up from the Commons with a 
democratic or selfish character; but 
as sedulously mature and send 
down to them many measures cal- 
culated, without benefiting either 
the democratic or the aristocratic 
parties, to remedy existing and prac- 
tical evils, and alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor. Such topics are innumer- 
able; in the heat of party or selfish 
legislation they are now all but for- 
gotten, but their importance would 
at once appear if brought forward, 
night after night, in the House of 
Peers by the ability of a Lyndhurst, 
an Abinger, or an Ashburton. The 
introduction of a well-digested sys- 
tem of poor laws into Ireland, free 
equally from the abuses of the old 
and the cruelty of the new system 
in Eogland; the correction of the 
monstrous inhumanity of the pre- 
sent law on that subject established 
by the Whigs; the establishment 
of a permanent and extensive sys- 
tem of emigration, by the aid of 
Government, from Ireland; the new 
modelling and extending the Church, 
especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, so as to include the uncon- 
verted who swarm in the realm; 
and the erection of a permanent 
system for making the ecclesias- 
tical accommodation keep pace 
with the growth of the popula- 
tion; the extension of local courts 
and cheap justice in the provinces; 
the interests of India~—of the West 
Indies—of Canada, bre among these 
important topics which mighteccupy 
their Lordships’ attention; and by 
bringing before the eyes of the peo- 
ple the real ameliorations they are 
heartily disposed to promote, effectu- 
ally extinguish the cry of their bein 

opposed to all improvement. It 
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will not do in these times to be 
merely a court of review ; they must 
bealsoa court of original jurisdiction. 
We attach the highest importance 
to the early and able adoption of 
this system; indeed we are convinc- 
ed the issue of the struggle depends 
upon its being put in practice. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that 
all the advantages which have been 
enumerated, as flowing, and likely 
to flow from the resistance of the 
Upper House to the democratic ad- 
vances of the Lower, flow, and can 


. alone flow from it, when it retains 


its present character of un hereditary 
assembly. The instant that this fun- 
damental condition in its constitu. 
tion is broken in upon; the mo- 
ment that, under whatever pretence, 
or however — under a pres 
tended respect for its authority, it is 
rendered in any degree an elective 
chamber, its whole constitutional im- 
portance, as a barrier against revo- 
Jution, is at an end. It will then 
immediately become swayed, and 
tinged by the prevailing opinions 
and passions of the day; and in- 
stead of retarding, accelerate the ad- 
vance of democratic ambition, by 
exhibiting an additional power in 
the state, swayed by its impulses, 
and actuated by its spirit. We are 
noways moved by the insidious, 
though true observation of O’Con- 
nell, that at present a majority of 
Englishmen, if polled, would on a 
crisis support the House of Lords. 
That may be perfectly true, but it 
does not in the slightest degree di- 
minish our sense of the paramount 
necessity of supporting, and at all 
times having an hereditary Upper 
House of Parliament. We cannot 
permanently rely oa the strenuous 
and persevering efforts of the pre- 
sent day: we must not calculate 
upon always possessing a Lyndhurst 
in the House of Lords, a Peel in the 
House of Commons, or a Welling- 
ton, to throw over the whole the 
might of his name and the wisdom 
of his councils. In the long rua, no 
protection against the advances of 
democracy can be relied on, but the 
good sense and patriotic spirit of the 
property of the country, headed and 
supported in a separate House by an 
hereditary Aristocracy. There is no 
example in history of an Elective 
House of Peers ever being of the 
smallest service in resisting the ad- 


vances either of popular or regal 
ambition. What did Napoleon’s 
Elective and Conservative Senate 
do, either to withstand the severity 
of the Emperor, or check the revo- 
lutions of the state ? Nothing. What 
have the hereditary Barons of Eng- 
land, in every age, from Runnymede 
to Maxima Charta, done to resist the 
tyranny of the Crown, and temper 
the madness of the people? Every 
thing. It is their hereditary quality 
which renders them on all such oc- 
casions of such inestimable impor- 
tance, because it gives them a last- 
ing stake and durable interest in the 
country, and relieves them from 
those perpetual vacillations and 
changes of opinion or measures, in 
which the chief danger of democra- 
tic institutions is to be found. 

The apprehension that an Upper 
House so constituted should prove 
a permanent barrier to improvement, 
or check in any degree the progress 
of useful legislation is, in this age 
and this country, of all alarms the 
most groundless. Granting that an 
unfettered aristocracy, like that of 
Venice or Austria, may throw a grie- 
vous bar in the way of the progress 
of freedom or the emancipation of 
mankind, can it be seriously argued 
that such an irresistible body of 
nobles is to be found in this country 
as would prove adequate, contrary 
to the general wish of the people, to 
prevent important changes? De- 
prived of the strong support which 
they now derive from the opinion 
and encouragement of nine-tenths of 
the property and education of the 
state, the Peers of England would 
speedily be compelled to succumb. 
What could they do, when during 
the Reform mania a large part of 
the steadying body was swept away 
by the popular current? Peers are 
not different from other men: they 
live and associate with the Com- 
mons, and invariably adopt, though 
perhaps last of all the classes in the 
nation, the changes of opinion or 
measures which the progress of so- 
ciety renders necessary. Theydo not 
now live in feudal castles, nor are they 
surrounded by armed retainers, so 
as to render them a formidable mili- 
tary force. They do not wear full- 
bottomed wigs; nor tilt at tourna- 
ments, nor fight with lances and ar- 
rows as their ancestors did two or 
three hundred years ago. A Peer 
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of 1836 is as different in opinion as 
well as manners or dress from one 
of 1536 as a Commoner is. All the 
reat changes in the Constitution, 
agna Charta, the Revolution of 
1688, were carried with their aid 
and concurrence. To the Reform 
Bill they opposed a decided and 
uncompromising resistance; and it 
became a law, not by the aid of 
their votes, but by their compul- 
sory withdrawal from Parliament. 
And certainly the effect of that great 
change, hitherto at least, has been 
any thing rather than an impeach- 
ment of the wisdom of their coun- 
cils and their importance as an in- 
tegral part of the Constitution. 

But the people should constantly 
recollect, that while the last hopes 
of freedom, religion and property, 
rest on the maintenance of the House 
of Lords as a separate hereditary 
branch of the Legislature, yet it is 
not by themselves alone that their 
position in the breach can be main- 
tained. The example of the man- 
ner in which the Reform Bill was 
forced upon the House of Peers 
in opposition to the decided and de 
clared opposition of a great majority 
of its members, purely from the su- 
pineness and apathy of the Conser- 
vatives throughout the country, may 
serve as an example of what may 
again be effected, if, on a similar 
clamour being raised for factious 
purposes, the holders of property 
and the men of education shall again 
stand aloof, or join the ranks of the 
enemy. Let but the Conservative 
body through the country cease to 
support the Upper House for a 
single month, and a Radical Revo- 
Jution may ensue. Notices enough 
are to be found on the order-book 
of the House of Commons to sweep 
away the Constitution and Monarchy 
in a single session, if the breach now 
occupied by the Upper House is not 
adequately supported. We admit 
the hardship of perpetual vigilance 
and excitement; of no small expen- 
diture of time and money; of the 
constant drain upon talent and in- 
dustry to maintain the conflict; but 
it is absolutely unavoidable. It is 
the price which the nation pays for 
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the blessings of the Reform Bill— 
for the “ago advantages 
of Whiz-Radical government, and 
O’Connell’s tail. 

A majority must be regained in 
the House of Commons, or the bar- 
rier now erected with heroic reso- 
lution by the House of Lords may 
be shot away. This majority must 
be regained by the efforts of the 
middling ranks. No sacrifices of 
time or money, no expenditure of 
vigour or talent, can be deemed too 
great to achieve such an object. On 
it hangs the future greatness or 
fall of the British empire. But 
time and money, vigour and talent, 
are not alone sufficient; OrRGANIZzA- 
TION and ComBINATION are indispen- 
sable to success—a disconnected 
mass of Conservatives is like a mob 
of brave men—perfectly useless in 
the day of conflict. Previous disci- 
pline and preparation, a thorough 
organization and subdivision of la- 
bour, is indispensable. The enemy 
are entrenched in the citadels of the 
land; the Reform Town-Councils 
are their strongholds. Let volun- 
tary combination unite the whole 
holders of property and friends of 
religion in one Holy Alliance toge- 
ther, and these strongholds must fall. 
Let the Leicester Conservative As- 
sociation be taken as the model for 
similar leagues through every town 
and village of the empire: let the 
utmost efforts be used to diffuse and 
encourage the Conservative press : 
the Manchester and Worcester Con- 
servative Operative Societies show 
what may be the fruit of such exer- 
tions. How was South Lancashire 
won ?—By combination, and the 
Conservative Associations. How 
was Cumberland, with more Con- 
servative property and feeling, lost ? 
By the want of them. We repeat 
what we said in. May, 1835, and 
which has since been repeated by 
a greater authority in Merchant 
Tailor’s Hall, and become the 
watchword of the friends of the 
Constitution throughout the land: 
* Tt is in the Registration Courts 
that the battle of the Constitution is 
to be fought and won.” * 





* See No. CCXXXV.,, p. 813, of this Miscellany. 
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Wuat a multitude of strange, 
touching, odd, melancholy, humour- 
ous, and terrible things pass daily 
through the world! Now gazed at, 
wondered at, laughed at, shuddered 
at—and forgotten. Horace imputes 
the oblivion of the heroes who lived 
before Hector, to their want of a 
Homer. “ Carent quia vate sacro.” 
The age of the poets is past, for one 
generation at least. But where are 
our Thomas Hearnes, our Beloes, 
our Sewards, our Nicholses, the 
whole race of anecdote, those gipsies 
on the common of literature, those 
indefatigable beaters of the stubbles 
of life, with their eyes perpetually 
questing for game, and the gun per- 
petually at full cock to shoot down 
every fresh folly as it flew? Where 
are our Boswells, more amusing and 
ridiculous than them all? those 
carriers of the slippers, and carou- 
sers on the slipslop of the clever; 
those eager feeders on the crumbs 
dropped from-the table of talent; 
those solemn followers of great 
names, like the attendant on the 
sacred camel of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, for ever holding on by his 
tail, and proud to gather all that else 
might have fallen unheeded to the 

round! But, peace be to them all. 

he Oxford adage, worthy of Solon 
himself, “‘ Omnis canis habet diem 
suam,” is their hereditary epitaph ; 
the full record of their virtues, ta- 
lents, and achievements. They are 
mingled with the dust which they 
so often shook from the shelves of 
airless libraries, and deterged from 
the binding of books made for mor- 
tality. 

We shall henceforth act as the re- 
presentatives of all that is wise, 
witty, novel, and brilliant in the pass- 
ing world. We shall exhibit in our- 
selves the march of mind. Where 
our predecessors were the grub, we 
shall be the butterfly; where they 
were the jackall, we shall be the 
lion; where they were the mole, we 
shall be the lynx; where they were 
the ow], we shall be the eagle. Where 
the past race of Lookers- on scarcely 


ventured to look pees their spec- 
tacles, we shall fix a naked eye, fear- 
less as it is naked; we shall be 
piercing, penetrating, fearless, and 
universal ! And now, “In medias 
res.” 


There must be seasons of fever in 
the blood of nations. And why not? 
since they are composed of men. 
There are differences, however, in 
their ways of taking it, in the man- 
ner, and in the cure. The Italian is 
fevered from the Alps to the Mediter. 
ranean by a new fiddler, a new saint, 
or a new cantatrice. The distemper 
exhibits itself in a paroxysm of 
rapture, and is carried off in a sud- 
den explosion of popular poetry and 
the bankruptcy of half-a-dozen prin- 
cipi. The German’s fever is for a 
new constitution, a new curl of the 
mustache, or a new receipt for 
making beer. It is cured by a jour- 
ney to the dungeons of Laybach, or 
the casemates of Spandau, a royal 
ordonnance for the general shaving 
of all non-employés, or the dropsy. 
But the Frenchman’s fever is as full © 
of change as Cynthia herself, full of 
clouds and gusts as an autumnal 
day, and full of himself in all. In 
the beginning of the year, the fever 
was for Spanish regeneration, then 
the change turned to Algerine colo-~ 
nization, and the rapture of living in 
110 degrees of Fahrenheit. The next 
was conspiracy and the art of erect- 
ing the rabble of Paris into legisla- 
tors, turning the Palais Royal into a 
House of Lords, and balancing the 
weight of that obnoxious limb of the 
legislature by turning the Champ 
de Mars into the site of a House of 
Commons. Then came the regicide 
month, and Alibeau, as the chef of 
the cuisine, the embodied crisis of 
the fever, fired a brace of bullets at 
Louis-Philippe, a fat man, and with- 
in three inches of his stomach, and 
—missed! Then came the Algerine 
massacre month, when all Paris, 
panic-struck, all Toulon, thunder- 
struck, and all Algiers, moon-struck, 
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heard of Abdel Kader’s perform- 
ances; the showy charges of his ten 
thousand wild horsemen; the intole- 
rable bore of his long muskets; the 
braying of his trumpets through the 
ravines of the Atlas, and all the ter 
rors of the Troglodyte roar, till the 
whole embarkation of pianistes and 
perfumers, dancers and diploma- 
tists fell back; the glory of France 
was tarnished, and the march of civi- 
lisation and cigars in Algiers was 
postponed for a century to come. 

The type of the disease at present 
is the “ Duello.” But in France 
every thing is done as nothing is 
done in any other spot under the 
stars, and the principals in those 
affairs are the scribes of the news- 
papers! The war-passion has perish- 
ed in every other class in France. 
The fiery field-marshals are meta- 
morphosed into quiet old gentlemen, 
some mending pens in a secretary’s 
office; others carrying consecrated 
candles, in processions to the Virgin 
Mary; the rest gone home tubmis- 
sively to their wives. The whole 
minor multitude that once used to 
make life belligerent in every street 
and coffeehouse of “ La Belle 
France,” the *‘ viewx moustaches,” the 
* beaux sabreurs,’ the “ braves des 
braves,” the “gens superbes del’ aiguil- 
lete,” have all subsided into that dull 
“ Pacific ocean,” which now flows 
over the French empire, ten thousand 
fathom deep below. But the war- 
riors now are the men of the ink- 
stand, the ci-devant obscure, whose 
only pellets once were paragraphs. 
The ci-devant trumpeters now form 
the only squadrons over which the 
Republican Bellona condescends to 
nod her plumes. Tha ci-devant pup- 
pet showmen are now the actors 
themselves, substitute their own 
skulls for the wooden occiputs of 
their laced and epaulletted fantocini, 
and instead of pulling the strings of 
those professional pommellers, vo- 
Junteer the absurdity of knocking 
out each other’s brains. 

The duel of M. Armand Carrel, in 
which that bustling Jacobin lost his 
life, in the attempt to send ‘a bullet 
through his brother editor, was but 
one of the classed catalogue of 
French folly. The survivor in the 
combat, himself miserably shattered, 
has had the honour of a notification, 
that a whole tribe of “gentlemen of 


the press ” are only waiting to know 
when it will be his pleasure to be 
shot again. Six weeks of agony in 
his bed have probably tended to cool 
the belligerent within him. He has 
accordingly returned for answer, 
that he is not yet in a condition to 
be shot. But the gexs d’ésprit have 
resolved on a general field-day. 
The answer has not been deemed 
satisfactory. Theaspiiing heroes of 
the desk teel themselves defrauded 
of their fame, while the obnoxious 
editor has the breadth of a French 
crown of his frame unriddled; the 
shooting galleries are filled with 
heroes practising for his service, at 
sixpence a-day; and the select spe- 
cimens of Lu Jeune France are mea- 
suring the dozen yards in the Plain 
of Grenelle, which are so often pre- 
paratory to half the number of feet 
in the Pere la Chaise. 

Carrel himself was an emblem of 
this ‘Young France,” the tender, 
romantic, and pathetic title of as 
mischievous, unromantic, and hard- 
natured a generation as ever robbed 
on ahighway. With some clever- 
ness and an infinity of presump- 
tion, some spirit and the reverse of 
principle, some knowledge and no 
experience, he was a fierce, vio- 
lent, idle, and bitter enemy of the 
public peace. It is no satisfaction to - 
those whose quiet he thus invaded, 
or whose follies he tempted into re- 
volutionary riot, that he led a 
wretched, weary, troubled life; that 
he was hunted by power, poor and 
an exile. Let such be the fate of 
every Jacobin. Let the disturber of 
men’s minds fee) in his own person 
the penalty of his profligate labours ; 
and the man who betrays dupes 
into the dungeon, or stimulates 
madmen to the scaffold, be the first 
to lodge within the walla of the one, 
or mount the steps of the other. 
But to those who are ambitious of 
following his steps in any country, 
the career of Carrel should be a 
warning. No man ever devoted 
himself to the work of public tumult, 
who did not instantly subvert all his 
own hopes of personal happiness. 
What is the plaudit of the rabble to 
the reckless and anxious life of the 
demagogue. 

Carrel’s closing hours exhibited 
something of that niger. supersti- 
tion which so often mingles with 
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the most insolent infidelity. It is 
difficult for any man to extinguish 
in his bosom the original stamp of 
immortality. With the man of vir- 
tue this stamp, like the jewels on the 
breast of the Jewish High Priest, 
often grows bright and oracular as his 
days approach their end. The living 
characters of heaven throw a light 
over the dimness of the tomb. With 
the infidel they often turn like a 
brand upon the heart, his last hours 
are distracted with sudden terrors of 
the future, and the scoffer at sacred 
things shrinks into the slave of a 
sickly imagination. In his last night, 
Carrel thought that he saw his dead 
mother appear, and warn him of his 
fate next day. He went to the 
groufd palpably under this feeling, 
exhibited a dejection which had 
never been seen in him before, lost 
his unerring aim, and in another in- 
stant received his mortal wound. 
Two revolutions in the Peninsula. 
Who can doubt that some extraor- 
dinary change is preparing for the 
world? Is it that revolution is to 
enwrap all Europe? or that the few 
nations still capable of being saved, 
are to be saved by being thus 
startled at the atrocity, folly, and 
misery of revolution? The truth is 
now palpably before us. In other 
times democracy wore a robe which 
practically disguised its vileness 
trom the eye. The ruffian was there, 
but it was the ruffian of the melo- 
drame; he flourished in the tinsel of 
antiquity, he brandished the dagger 
with the name of Brutus on the 
blade, he declaimed the sounding 
fustian of vice in the tones of the 
stage. But in the later instance it is 
the ruffian of the streets. Where are 
the grievances ?—the price of brandy. 
Where the infringements on the li- 
berty of the subject ?—the prohibi- 
tion of the drunken soldier to set fire 
to his barrack and sabre his officer. 
What the achievement of freedom? 
—the license of the soldiers to march 
into the royal palace, and there com- 
pel a frightened woman to take the 
pen in band, and inacircle of drawn 
swords, and in the midst of bruta- 
lities and blasphemies, write accord- 
ing to the dictation of the drunkards. 
Here then we have revolution in its 
genuine state. Furious ignominy, low 
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insolence, and sanguinary tyranny, 
the sole agents in the regenerative 
process of national freedom in the 
nineteenth century. In the French 
overthrow of the monarchy, there 
was something to deceive the wise, 
and something to allure the imagina- 
tive. The Circe of the cavern was 
acreature of strange and powerful 
spells. She had the subtlety of the 
enchantress, if she had the sternness. 
Her countenance was dazzling, if ber 
feet were dabbled in blood. The 
flame from her altar shot bold and 
high, even if it were fed with the 
hearts of human beings. But here all 
is sullen, base, and squalid ; a riot in 
ajail would show as much magnani- 
mity, an insurrection of galley-slaves 
would show as principled a respect 
for right or religion. And what is 
to be the practice of the constitution 
founded on this quick-sand ? Can 
we, in common sense, conceive that 
the offering will not bear the mark 
of its parentage; that what was con- 
ceived in drunkenness, ferocity, and 
rapine, will not still more broadly 
flourish in the original abomination ; 
and unless it should be strangled in 
its birth by its own profligate genera- 
tors, give, every day of its growth, 
but more formidable evidence of in- 
nate rapacity, faithlessness, and tur- 
pitude ? 

In what condition, too, will these 
events place all the surrounding 
kingdoms? With two republics 
ringing the tocsin south of the Py- 
renees, what power can prevent the 
echo on the north? Will Italy, with 
the knife in her girdle, refuse the 
pay which the Peninsular revolution 
offers to the rebels of the world? 
Will the dreams of the German never 
be roused into sleepwalking by the 
sudden blaze shot across the horizon 
from the furnace where the diadems 
of Spain and Portugal are melting 
down into the debased currency of 
the rabble?. And when this confu- 
sion shall be complete, and the mo- 
narchs and the mob are trampling 
each other in every field of Europe, 
may not some vast dynasty, which 
has hitherto kept beyond the range 
of the conflict, let loose its weight 
at once, and rolling its hundreds of 
thousands of barbarian soldiery, like 
a tide of fire and iron, over the conti- 
nent, crush the combatants together ; 
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and ey madeé this peace of the 
grave, sit in sullen tyranny over the 
general wreck of freedom ? 


— 


Johnson used to say, that there 
were two kinds of talent — the ta- 
lent for doing well what nobody did, 
and the talent for doing well what 
everybody did, and that the latter 
is the true one after all. ‘ Puffs,” 
said Mathews, “ have had their day.” 
But that cleverest of Mimes was mis- 
taken: they have their day still, and 
are at this moment beginning to 
bloom with the floridness of a dahlia 
show. 

There is in the genus puff a curious 
regard to the periods of the year. 
From July to September, the puff is 
as much in a state of non-vegetation 
as the tulip. It sinks from the eye, 
lies wrapt up in its own integuments, 
yet it thus prepares, in silence and 
secrecy, for the expansion of its co- 
lours and capsules in due time. 
About the beginning of October it 
sprouts, through the winter puts its 
head above ground in bolder expan- 
sion, and is in full flower through 
March, May, and June. During 
those three months, the auctioneer 
species, the publisher, the milliner, 
and the dentist are peculiarly bril- 
liant. The fancy of all is in full 
glow, the language rich, and all the 
delicacies of description most deli- 
cate; the whole being as totally dif- 
ferent from the arid, exhausted, 
frail, and falling beauties of the past 
season as a French bonnet fresh 
from Herbaut’s unriva!led hands is 
from a French bonnet which has run 
the rounds of Lord Hertford’s de« 
jeunés, the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens, the Gravesend steamer, the 
waltz-nights at Devonshire House, 
the Olympic Theatre, and the Mar- 
chesa di Salza’s (late Lady Strachan, 
as the newspapers say) most select 
soirées. 

However, there are some very pro- 
mising specimens in the market al- 
ready, evidences of the skill to which 
we have arrived in forcing. A music 
publisher thus displays one of the 
prettiest contrivances we know. A 
song, with a lithograph on the out- 
side, displaying a broad-faced and 
open-mouthed young woman, with 
a prodigiously languishing physiog- 
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nomy, is prefaced by something in 
this style :— 

“ Extract of a letter from the Hin. 
Mrs. N.—Pray, my dearest Adeline, 


have you heard this ballad? It is 
the most exquisite morceau on earth. 
Mathilda de sang it at a large 
party here two nights since. The 
admiration was indescribable. We 
were all, the General, the Dean, and 
Lord E——, absolutely in tears. 
The Bishop ran out of the room, as 
he afterwards acknowledged, simply 
that he might not disgrace himself 
by exhibiting his emotion. Mathilda 
de is, you know, one of the 
most fascinating creatures alive, ex- 
cept for a slight obliquity of vision, 
and that peculiarity of feature which 
our gallant neighbours so gallantly 
call the petit nez retroussé. But this 
song actually worked the wonder of 
giving her a new style of Counte- 
nance. She looked quite a beauty 
of romance—the nose Italian, and 
the eye sublime. I recommend it to 
all our friends who sit for their pic- 
tures. Of the composer, I regret to 
say, | am wholly unable to give you 
any exact account. But I think the 
secret history of it is, a moment of 
inspiration of Paesiello, polished by 
Rossini. Of the delicious poetry [ 
happen to know a little more. The 
verses aré from the pen of Charles 
B. Poor Charles! he is, lam afraid, 
hopelessly in love. His fine eyes 
are continually fixed on ——. But 
on that subject I must be silent; yes, 
my dear Adeline, silent as the grave. 

** | resume my pen to make a thou- 
sand apologies for giving you acom- 
mission. It is, that you immediately 
desire some London publisher to 
give this incomparable bijou to the 
world. Send it to Murray or Col- 
burn; but, on second thoughts, I 
believe I remember (I am the most 
thoughtless creature alive) that they 
publish nothing but reviews, or 
maps, or some such things. How- 
ever, order its immediate publica- 
tion—from forty to fifty thousand 
copies for the first edition. Weshall 
want ten thousand for ourselveshere. 
All the country are soliciting us to 
write them out, and we have done 
so till our fingers absolutely are 
half worn off, and we dread the 
sight of a letter, for fear it should 
bring some fresh demand upon our 
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exhausted powers of transcription. fashion,’ to patronise his endea- 


Toujours votre. 

‘“* P.S. Lose not a moment in di- 
recting the ten thousand to be sent 
here. The Oxford mail is perhaps 
the safest conveyance. We all pine 
for their arrival. 

* Encore un fois. Adieu.” 

The recommendation of the fair 
writer we hold to be equally au- 
thentic and irresistible. 

A puff of a more practical order, 
but not without cleverness in its vo- 
cation, has just appeared in the front 
of one of those shrines of happiness 
which have obtajned the rather ano- 
malous name of gin palaces. Our 
objection is not to the assumption 
of the name of palace by the presid- 
ing genius of gin, but to the arro- 
gance of the palace proper, in aspir- 
ing to give a name to the shrine. 
What similitude has, for instance, 
the heaviness of St James’s, or the 
extravagance of the Pimlico Palace, 
to the lightness and grace of one of 
those ducales of libation? What si- 
militude the dreary dimness of either 
of those royal abodes to the brisk 
illumination of the crowd of lamps 
and lustres which make the galaxy 
of the gin-shop? Palaces are pro= 
verbially the haunts of care, clouded 
brows, dismal etiquette, and studied 
deception: who will charge those 
melancholies and criminalities on 
the pavilions where the votaries of 
taste convene under the sceptre of 
Sir Felix Booth ?—rightly called Fe 
liz—the monarch of a population 
whose gaiety could not be chilled, 
even were they sent to people his 
new empire by the pole, nor whose 
hearts could know the gloom of care, 
though in the deepest cells of the 
Old Bailey. 

The master of the pavilion al- 
luded to, summons all the world 
to a “performance” which he pro- 
nounces to be unrivalled. His an- 
nonce is in the form of a theatrical 
placard, with all the elegancies, 
colours, varieties, and figures of 
printing and of speech, which make 
the bill the most eloquent, as it is 
the most colossal, of all authorship. 
The bill is headed, ‘‘ Theatre Royal,” 
and the “sole lessee” invites all the 
lovers of good things—the “ pure” 
well of English undefiled—the cri- 
tics of taste—and the “ amateurs of 


vours to produce a capital entertaine 
ment, Eschewing the title of a mere 
vender of the essences of Sir Felix’s 
distillery, he aspires to the display 
of all the luxuries which can de- 
light the eye, exhilarate the brain, 
and pass, like Hamlet’s recitations, 
“trippingly across the tongue.’— 
The principal performance is a 
general tour ef Europe by John 
Bull in person. The scene is first 
laid in Portugal, where, says the 
programme, “ John Bull, weary of 
the waters of the Atlantic, and feel- 
ing a general disgust to water of 
all kinds, is delighted to find him- 
self snug in port. He then pro- 
ceeds to Madceira—then, after in- 
dulging himself with al) the plea- 
sures round him, he touches on 
Teneriffe, less, however, for its own 
sake than for that of engaging him- 
seif in a hermitage, supposed to be 
originally founded by the monks, and 
still remarkably a favourite with the 
good fathers. He now roves from 
spot to spot, sometimes lingers on 
the Johannisberg, sometimes plunges. 
into the Moselle—then hastening to 
the north, spends some time in en- 
joying the beauties of Burgundy 
and Champagne. Then turning 
southward, makes a_ considerable 
stay at Bourdeaux. Yet, after all, 
thinks of Old England, and lengs to 
be snug in port again.” 

Such being the sketch of the play, 
he proceeds to state the names of 
the principal players engaged. These 
are chiefly foreigners—Signors Cla- 
reto, Lisbano, Falernio, Sheryno, 
&c., for the serious parts. Mon- 
sieurs and Madames Cognac, Ratafia, 
Vin d’Amours, and Maraschino de 
Zara, for the ballet—and Messrs 
Strong Ale, Rummer, Stout, Ferin« 
tosh, Porter, &c., for the pantomime 
and grand tumbling. He has also 
had the happiness to engage for the 
tight rope, a performer who has ex- 
hibited the most extraordinary per- 
formances in the four quarters of 
the world, who has been a favourite 
with all classes wherever he went, 
from the palace to the cottage, 
equally admired in private and 
public exhibitions, and an especial 
object of admiration to several of 
the reigning sovereigns, male and 
female, of the continent. In short, 
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a professor who never has had a 
rival in turning the heads of man- 
kind, “The celeberrimo grandissi- 
mo Signor Aquavite!” The bill 
concludes with a declaration, which 
forms so strong a contrast to the 
illiberality of other theatres, that it 
should not be forgotten. It is, that 
** Orders to any extent will be ad- 
mitted at the doors!” Such exer- 
tions, and such qualities, surely must 
bring down public patronage in 
showers, like Jupiter to Danae, if it 
be capable of feeling an interest in 
public merits; and we have no 
doubt, that whatever may be the 
thinness of other places of the acting 
drama, the tide of population will 
be found flowing nightly within 
the walls of the new Boothian Pa- 
vilion. 


“Straws,” says the father of Eng- 
lish philosophy, “are slight things, 
but they show which way the wind 
blows.” A straw of this sort has 
been lately thrown up by the Papists 
in Essex. That county has been 
long distinguished for its loyalty, its 
peaceableness, and its faithful at- 
tachment to the Protestant religion. 
All this has been uninterrupted for 
a hundred years and more, from that 
happy period when the Revolution 
of 1688 freed the land from the 
terrors of Popish domination, and 
gave us freedom and religion in 
place of bitter superstition and ab- 
ject slavery. But times are changed. 
The Papists are conceiving hopes of 
attaining the old supremacy which 
enabled them to compel every man 
to worship “bits of the true cross,” 
bowls of “ the genuine milk of the 
Virgin Mary,” St Dunstan's shin- 
bone, St Gregory’s os frontis, the 
remnant of St Ursula’s nose, and 
the crupper of the horse on which 
Pope Innocent III. rode up to 
Paradise. In full expectation that 
the days are at hand when English- 
men will pay for masses to redeem 
their souls out of purgatory, at a 
penny a-day, or a pound, if they like 
a more rapid process and a cooler 
place, they are beginning to gather 
subscriptions and build chapels for 
the worship of the wafer. 

But in the instance to which we 
allude, something like a premature 
insult seems intended. The old 
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the high road tou Chelmsford from 
London, having been found tov 
small for the congregation, a new 
church has been built, as close, of 
course, as possible to the site of the 
former one, for the convenience of 
the people of the town. This con- 
venience, and the old site, were a 
fully sufficient reason for the posi- 
tion. But the Papists, of whom a 
small number live in the neighbour- 
hood, excited by their priests, have 
fixed on a site for a Popish chapel 
within a stone’s throw of the church, 
and between it and the Foundation 
Grammar school—Lord Petre giving 
the ground. Now, whether this lo- 
cation was the work of malice and 
insolence, or not—and there can be 
no doubt that a hundred other sites 
would have answered any legitimate 
purpose equally well—Lord Petre 
possessing a vast extent of land in 
all directions round the town—the 
result is likely to be attended with 
unlucky feelings on all sides. The 
Protestant congregation will weekly 
be brought into almost immediate 
contact, if not into direct collision 
with a congregation who are taught 
to despise, abhor them, and declare 
them heretics, utterly excluded 
from salvation. 

The passion of the Papist for su- 
premacy, and the dreadful use which 
he has always made of that supre- 
macy, make us naturally deprecate 
all opportunities given for the indul- 
gence of the Papist’s temper. If ill 
blood arise out of this juxtaposition, 
the crime and the consequences will 
be theirs who foolishly and arro- 
gantly thus revive impressions es- 
sentially productive of alarm on the 
one side, and offence on the other. 
Lord Petre is a man of great opu- 
lence, the possessor of upwards of 
L.20,000 a-year in this county alone, 
besides large property in Hertford- 
shire and other parts of England. 
Yet what good has he ever done at 
the head of this opulence? Where 
are his donations to the public cha- 
rities of the county? Where are 
his subscriptions to the plans for the 
public benefit of the county ? Where 
are even his hospitalities to the gen- 
tlemen of the county? When he 
condescends to visit the estate from 
which he draws hig great income, 
he sits in sullen and useless solitude, 
hoards his money, unregarded and 
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unknown uutil he can carry it away 
with him; takes a melancholy gal- 
lop or two after a pack of fox- 
hounds; and then is gone. Even in 
this man’s patronage of the Popish 
chapel there is the characteristic 
visible. His whole beneficence 
amounts to L.100 and the bricks! We 
should be sorry to attribute the gift of 
the fragment of ground toany person- 
al bitterness; but it is unquestionably 
a gift in which we look in vain for 
good sense, propriety, or discretion. 

Where will our travellers go next ? 
All the wild, the wonderful, and the 
romantic are now beaten ground, as 
much as St James’s Park. The ap- 
prentices of St Paul’s Churchyard 
as regularly prepare for their sum- 
mer’s tour, as if they had the blood 
of Mungo Park in their veins; and 
the Pyramids and the Cataracts of 
the Nile are now the common con- 
templation of “ English nursery 
maids with children and green silk 
umbrellas,” The Frenchman who 
recorded that sight and his own 
astonishment at it, would now lose 
the wonder in the frequency; and as 
we have a French comédie in Al- 
giers, and will soon have coffeehouses 
and restaurateurs on the ridges of 
the Atlas; Morocco itself, the “ Leo- 
num arida nutrix,’ the “ lion’s 
dry-nurse,” will have a railway spe- 
culation in the Exchange, a mail- 
coach company, a fire brigade, anda 
tunnel. 

Yet all this declamation over the 
vulgarized condition of the wilder- 
ness, or the world, is idle. The 
mistake arises from confounding 
newness With interest, and suppos- 
ing that where the landscape has been 
once described, all the eyes of man- 
kind can see no more. But nature, 
circumstance, and man are inexhaus- 
tible. There are dull travellers who, 
from Dan to Beersheba, cry all is 
barren; while the man of intelli- 
gence sees interest in every thing, 
finds something new in every step 
he takes, and fills the obsolete, the 
sterile, and the commonplace with 
attraction. An “ overland journey 
tu India” has been lately made and 
written of by so many, who had 
better have kept their pens for bil- 
lets-doux, that the very sound began 
to be tiresome. A man of cleverness 
takes up the ground, and builds a stri- 
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king narrative out of the worn-out 
materials, Major Skinner of the Bri- 
tish service (son of the Skinner ), pre- 
ferring the perils of along and desul- 
tory travel through the east, to the in- 
finite ennui of athree months’ voyage, 
has just given a narrative of his “ad- 
ventures.” A work to which probably 
no antiquarian will refer for doubt- 
ful points, nor Geologist regard as 
authority for what is going on at the 
centre of the earth ; but which exhi- 
bits pleasantry, animation, and taste, 
three qualities quite enough to make 
us pleased with any tour between 
London and Timbuctoo. A part of 
this journey Jay through Palestine— 
a land which bears one aspect in 
memory, and another in reality; its 
present state is half savage desola- 
tion, a land of barrenness, beggary, 
and robbery. All these evil features 
were enhanced by its being winter ; 
the hills were covered with snow, 
the plains with mire, the valleys were 
torrents. Rain fell incessantly ; 
tempests beat in the roofs of the 
villages ; the soldiers of Mohammed 
Ali were masters everywhere ; and 
the Arabs were either rebels or rob- 
bers. Beggary was the chief profes- 
sion, and famine the general pros- 
pect. Yet, in the midst of all, the 
Major contrived to see a great deal 
that was well worth telling, and that 
he has well told. We give a frag- 
ment from his sojourn in the dis- 
wantled town of Nazareth. 

“It was just five o’clock when we 
came to the town, which was not 
visible till we were immediately 
above it. The grey houses standing 
on the side of the hill, some of them 
covered with snow, as well as the 
heights above, gave it a most sombre 
appearance. 1 never lovked on a 
place of so melancholy an aspect. I 
could see into the convent from the 
place we were riding over, and in 
its court-yard were piled up heaps 
of snow. Some small houses had 
fallen down, and the stones having 
plumped into the snow, formed so 
many little fountain-heads to the 
numerous streams that the thaw was 
melting through the streets. The 
only uncovered spot around being 
over the valley in front, dark and 
frowning, too abrupt to retain the 
snow. The inhabitants appeared to 
be frozen. They sat without effort 
in their door-ways, and suffered the 
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melting snow to wander as it listed. 
Small as the town is, I was nearly 
an hour before I reached the con- 
vent gate. My horse fell three 
times, but lodging firmly in the 
newly made gutters, I did not lose 
my seat. At length, however, we 
were all obliged to dismount, and 
waded and floundered on, till, per- 
fectly exhausted, we entered the 
gates of the anticipated ‘ Hospice.’ 
The vesper-service was performing, 
and the deep sound of the organ ac- 
companying a full choir, echoed 
anong the hills. All beside was still 
as death. 

* The inner door of the convent 
was closed. I passed through a 
small arch at the upper end of the 
court, and, raising a curtain, stood 
in the church. The monks were all 
on their knees, with their arms 
stretched, in the manner of the Fran- 
ciscans, towards Heaven. It was 
dusk, and no light came from with- 
out; but candles and lamps innu- 
merable gave a rich colour to all 
around. The procession was over, 
and the monks were immovable in 
prayer. Their devoted attitudes, their 
bild heads and long beards had a 
most imposing effect. The solemn 
notes of the organ, which was still 

layed, the odour, and the handsome 
building itself, with the sudden man- 
ner in which I had descended into it 
from the cold hills and the deep 
snow, had an air of mystery about it 
that seemed not of this earth. Be- 
neath the altar, which stands in the 
centre of the church, wasa flight of 
steps leading into a cave, over which 
a soft stream of light was cast from 
several Jamps which hung within. I 
could only conjecture the characters 
of those places; for all the monks 
were so absorbed in their devotions, 
that I could not enquire. Ido not 
think that any one perceived me. At 
length they rose from their knees, 
and in a solemn procession, headed 
by the superior, wound along the 
aisles, their heads bowed down, and 
their arms crossed on their breasts. 
At certain parts of the church they 
paused, and kneeling for a moment, 
touched the pavement with their 
foreheads, and again rising, moved 
on, till, all being finished, they gra- 
dyally disappeared through a smail 
dopr beneath the organ-loft. The 
last of the devout line closed it after 
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him, and I was left alone in the 
church, doubtful almost whether I 
had witnessed a reality or not.” 

In the course of his wanderings 
the Major visited Acre, renowned 
since the days of the Crusades, and 
not less renowned for the gallantry 
of our countrymen and the repulse 
of Napoleon. He there met one of 
the Italians who are engaged in the 
service of the Viceroy of Egypt. “He 
spoke, as indeed all the Franks in 
the service do, very highly of Ibra- 
him Pacha—‘ Son Altesse is a great 
hero, and wars like a soldier—no 
Eastern luxuries in his court, not a 
woman to be seen, nor has he a 
single servant who does not carry 
arms. The siege of the city last- 
ed five months and ahalf. It was 
nobly defended by the Governor 
Abdulla, who is now a prisoner in 
Egypt. The garrison consisted of 
five thousand men, one hundred and 
fifty only ef whom survived when 
the place fell. It would have been 
impossible to resist longer, for the 
Egyptian chief had the possession of 
the sea, and a tremendous force of ar- 
tillery on the shore. The present 
state of the town shows the resolu- 
tion of the governor. There is not 
a house uninjured init. Some por- 
tions of it are utterly destroyed— 
every mosque is opened to the cu- 
riosity of the infidel. The minarets 
are overthrown, the fountains choked 
up. The dome of the principal 
mosque, however, still rises above 
the city walls, but fuller of holes 
than a pigeon-house. The marble 
pillars that decorated its court are 
cast down, the Kebla itself has been 
struck. A graceful flight of steps, 
also of marble, that led up to the 
pulpit, is broken in many places, and 
the tombs that stand without, of the 
Pachas and their families, have been 
opened by the shots, and—an ill 
omen to the Pachalic—the turban 
has been shot from the head of Djez- 
zar Pacha’s grave, the butcher of 
Acre, and its celebrated defender. 
The sickly soldiers who roam among 
the balls and fragments of shells to 
be seen in every part of the city, 
look like the shadows of those who 
have been slain, rather than the con- 
querors of the place. 

“ The Egyptians made two very 
spirited assaults, and in the first were 
repulsed with some loss. On the 
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capture of the town, the heads of 
those who had fallen withinthe walls 
were found packed up, preserved in 
wax in the good old Turkish fashion, 
to be sent to Constantinople as an 
offering to the Sultan. Ibrahim takes 
great pride and pleasure in his ar- 
tillery, which was conducted by an 
Englishman, who was killed during 
the siege. The principal engineer, 
a Neapolitan, once a captain of sap- 
pers in the French army, is now very 
actively employed in restoring the 
works of the city. When Abdulla 
approached to offer homage to his 
conqueror, who awaited him in the 
centre of the town, Ibrahim drew 
him towards him, and embracing, 
called him brother, and placed him 
by his side. The beauties of St 
Jean d’Acre, in the days of Djezzar 
Pacha, have been often told. It has 
been my lot to see them destroyed. 
The public bath, so famous, and the 
bazaar, equal to that of Damascus, 
are in ruins. Those wonders pass 
away, but the position of the place 
will always secure it from the chance 
of losing fame in the annals of war.” 


It has been said of John Bull that 
he is at once the busiest and the 
idlest animal in creation. Look at 
any of the great London thorough- 
fares ;—astream of humankind pours 
through it, so rapid, so full, and so 
continuous, that the true wonder is, 
where it all comes from. But all is 
business, every step is hot and bur- 
rying, asifa moment’s delay were a 
thing of fate; every face is full of 
something to be done, every gesture 
is en avant. How different all this 
is from the tardy look of life in any 
other part of the globe all their visi- 
tants kuow. How long is it before 
we shall see a range of chairs posted 
rank and file in Cheapside or Corn- 
hill, containing each its lounger, male 
or female, quietly displaying their 
own graces, or examining, with glass 
at eye, or goblet of orgeat at lip, the 
shapes and costumes of the passing 
generation! Yet Paris, too, is a stir- 
ring spot, and an absolute mart—an 
operarium to the whole tribe of the 
towns of Italy and the Peninsula. Yet 
a dead dog, a fallen horse, two brats 
quarrelling, a detected pickpocket, 
or a pair of pigeons flirting ona house- 
top, will check the whole London 
torrent at once, fix every eye and ar- 
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rest every footstep till thespell is bro- 
ken; the whole frozen tide is thawed 
again, and the torrent rolls onward. 
Jobn Bull, too, loves his money as well 
as his time ; and yet, for every sight 
and sound of frivolity, of chicane, of 
dexterity, or of dulness, both his 
timeand his money are ready. There 
is no part of the earth where a 
swindler from east or west, north or 
south, from subtle and sparkling 
Italy, from dashing and flashing Ire- 
land, from solemn Germany, or from 
cigar-souled Spain, finds such a har- 
vest of dupery, and gathers his har- 
vest with less expense of invention. 
In this point of view, the annals of 
our public offices are curious meme- 
randa of the enormous facility of 
Johu. Ring-dropping, the oldest of 
all arts of living by petty larceny, is 
a perpetual revenue. Even the an- 
tiquity of a trick seems to be an ele- 
mentofsuccess. Agentleman (he was 
a country gentleman) who found his 
purse and person walking along a 
crowded street a few days since, sud- 
denly bethinking himself of his peril, 
called a cab as a safe conveyance for 
both. He had just returned from 
receiving a dividend of L.150 at the 
Bank. On getting into the cab, and 
telling the driver the name of his 
inn, the son of the whip, coming to. 
the rapid conclusion that he might 
make something of his fare more 
than the shilling for his drive, shook 
his head, and asked the gentleman if 
he knew the character of the house 
to which he was going. On being 
answered in the negative, the cab- 
man’s ingenuity gave a detail, in 
which his own general knowledge 
of city life was amply drawn upon. 
In short, robbery and assassination 
were the least that the unhappy 
dweller under its roof could expect, 
especially if it were known that he 
had money in his possession. The cab- 
man happened to haveseen the gentle- 
man coming out from the Bank, and 
constructed his alarms accordingly. 
“ What is to be done?” asked the 
traveller; “ I have a sum about me 
that I should be right sorry to lose, 
even if I were to escape with my 
life.”—-‘‘ Oh, nothing easier,” said 
the cabman; “ Ican take your honour 
to an excellent house a couple of 
streets off.” He drove up to the 
door of ahotel. The gentleman was 
abouttoalight. ‘ And yet,” said his 
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new friend, ‘it would perhaps be 
better, sir, not to trust too far to any 
of them. There are always bad cha- 
racters, too, about the hail-doors of 
such places, and the best thing you 
can do with the money, is to leave it 
on the seat of the cab, till you enquire 
whether they can give you a room 
and a bed.”—“ Very good,” said the 
honest traveller, took out his purse, 
and laid it on the seat. “ There it 
lies, safe enough,” said the cabman. 
The gentleman entered the hotel, 
was shown to a bed-chamber, saw 
every thing with his own eyes, and 
then returned for his purse. All had 
vanished. The porter of the hotel 
only told him, that immediately on 
his going up stairs, the cab-horse had 
exhibited symptoms of “ startlish- 
ness,” which suddenly set him in 
motion, increased to a trot, the trot 
increased to a gallop, the cab turned 
the corner, and—“ that was all he 
knew about it.” The gentleman in 
vain applied to the public offices, and 
called the cabman a rascal; but the 
friendly adviser never returned to 
defend his character, which still lies 
under the calumny. 

The art of dining-out is one of the 
most essential to a regular liver in 
London; and the following speci- 
men of this valuable science, though 
not new, for what is there new under 
the sun, is unquestionably among its 
nicest practical applications. 

A few days ago, a personage, of 
remarkably fashionable equipment, 
witha prodigious pair of moustachios, 
hussar spurs, and a quantity of bro- 
ken English, worthy of a foreign 
attaché or colonel on the Imperial 
staff, strode into one of the most 
costly cafés of Regent Street. All 
the waiters were instantly on the 
alert, and his Excellency ordered a 
dinner suitable to the magnitude of 
his moustachios and the length of his 
spurs. All was prepared with the 
elegance of the establishment. But 
his Excellency’s appetite began to 
astonish the waiters still more than 
his dignity. From eating, he began 
to devour, and from sipping, te swal- 
low. His favourite wines exhibited 
the high life in which alone colonels 
of the Imperial staff and attachés to 
the Aaute classe of diplomacy can be 
presumed to exist. Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Johannisberg va- 
nished flask after flask, and the as- 
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tonishment now was, that his Excel- 
lency condescended to sit in his 
chair, and did not give way to that 
general law of gravitation which lays 
inferior matter under the table. At 
length, after the despatch of a dessert 
of grapes, nectarines, and a noble 
pine, his Excellency made a motion 
with his hand for the bill. His tongue 
appears to have refused the office. 
The bill was brought, and while his 
Excellency cast his eye over it, a 
sign was given for another bottle of 
Burgundy, and thus prepared, he 
slowly drew out his purse. At this 
moment, a bustle was heard at the 
door. Two bailiffs, followed by a po- 
liceman, rushed in, and pounced upon 
his Excellency. Nothing could be 
more embarrassing ; the whole room 
was thrown into confusion ; the war- 
rant was shown to the waiters, the 
host, and the company. It was for 
the arrest of his Excellency for a 
debt of L.1000 sterling! His Excel- 
lency’s faculties were not at that 
moment in the nicest state of dis- 
crimination ; but the bailiffs and po- 
liceman, while he was recovering, 
helped themselves to the Burgundy 
and the remains of the dessert. His 
Excellency still held his green silk 
and gold purse in his hand, with the 
most honourable intent to pay. But 
this was so palpably againsé all law, 
that the policeman made caption of 
it “until he should be safe in ar- 
rest,” and the bailiffs claimed it as a 
part of their client’s property. The 
host demanded that his entertain- 
ment should be paid for on the spot. 
But the ministers of the law knew 
the statute too well for such loose 
practice, and they conveyed his Ex- 
cellency, remonstrating against the 
baseness of the whole transaction, 
to a hackney-coach, directing it to 
drive to Whitecross Street, one of the 
fatal retreats for those who lead a 
life too creditable for this wicked age. 

The ruse was, to procure a superb 
meal for one of the party, a favour 
which he had probably earned by 
some similar skill for his associates, 
with the additional object of ascer- 
taining how far operations might be 
carried against the forks and spoous 
of the café. The scheme was ha- 


zardous, so far as it was practised, 
where all the parties might have been 
recognised ; but from Napoleon toa 
- pickpocket, the maxim of war is, no- 
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thing venture, nothing win ; and even 
the Burgundy and the pine were 
matters for which men of more fame 
in the world have tried ventures 


graver than the chance of seven- 


year’s deportation. The charms of 
the table have made more knaves in 
high life than any other charms ; and 
Walpole, and who knew life better 
than Walpole? pronounced, by his 
practice, that the first expedient of 
a minister, let his purposes be what 
they might, was to make the stomach 
the way to the conscience, melt 
down patriotism in soups and stews, 
and insert Champagne into brains 
otherwise inaccessible to “ reason.” 

Another ruse of a still more dash- 
ing description has just transpired. 
The housewarming of a pew inn, 
or some such occasion, gave rise 
to the proposal of a public dinner, 
at which the Jandlord’s friends were 
to assemble to exhibit their good- 
will to the house. The dinner was 
advertised, the company met, and 
ali was ready but the chairman.— 
The landlord should, in all etiquette, 
have taken the chair, but probably 
being no orator, he hesitated about 
the dignity, and, in the mean time, 
a well-dressed personage, who had 
just entered the room and talked 
Joud, proposed to relieve him from 
l’embarras du choix, and assume the 
head of the table. As he looked 
the thing, showy, volatile, and per- 
fectly free from any doubt of his 
own qualifications, he was installed 
by acclamation. Dinner made its 
appearance, and if it did honour to 
the landlord, the chairman did ho- 
nour to it. He ate and drank like 
the Dragon of Wantley. All were 
happy at the good fortune which 
had brought them together. The 
chairman exerted himself with great 
effect, made speeches on every 
thing and to every one, sang songs, 
roused up the latent energies of the 
company, turned men who had 
never heard the sound of their own 
tongues before into orators, and 
made singers on the spot, as much 
tv their own astonishment as to that 
of their hearers. In the mean time 
he exhibited himself a mortal enemy 
tu that heinous sin of long speeches 
and Jong songs, which consists in 
stopping the bottle. But time stays 
for no map. The chairman at length 
pulled out his watch, observed on 
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the lateness of the hour, and drop- 
ped a hint about discharging the bill 
—Wine, and brandy, and liqueurs, 
had not circulated in vain forthe 
last three hours; and one-half of 
the company were in that condi- 
tion which is more favourable to 
falling asleep than keeping up an 
argument. The bill was produced, 
the waiter was ordered to “ lay the 
bill on the table.” A song and an en- 
core partially relieved the lowness of 
spirits which generally follows this 
operation; and at their close, the 
active chairman left the chair, and 
offered to collect the contribution 
for the day. It was received, and 
he left the room to proceed to the 
bar and settle with the landlord. 
Some time having elapsed, and the 
chair being still vacant, the chair- 
man was called for; he was not 
forthcoming ; the waiters were rung 
for ; they knew nothing on the sub- 
ject, further than that several of the 
gentlemen had successively left the 
house. The landlord now made his 
appearance in considerable trepida- 
tion. His story amounted to the 
simple fact, that the gentleman who 
had sat in the chair had gone away 
about half-an-hour before, making 
a most gentlemanlike bow to him 
and his wife, saying that the dinner 
answered his warmest wishes, and 
desiring him to send up a fresh bot- 
tle of his best port to the company 
to drink his health. But where 
was the reckoning? “ No where,” 
so far as the landlord knew, “ un- 
less it were in the gentleman’s 
pocket.” The gentleman, of course, 
never reappeared, and the company 
had to examine their bil] once more, 
and pay twice over for their din- 
ner, receiviog in return the land- 
lord’s advice, not to be too much in 
a hurry in the matter of chairman in 
future. 

A still more recent piece of sim- 
plicity on the one hand and dexterity 
on the other, proves that the an- 
cient qualities of the Cockney have 
suffered no deterioration in our 
days. It is not a week. since a 
dashing figure, fresh from the Con- 
tinent, ali over strings and rings, 
a perfect specimen of “ French 
polish,” went into a jeweller’s shop 
in one of our leading streets, as 
well known for the promenade of 
the ingenious as the Rialto for 
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the place “ where merchants most do 
congregate,” the Campus Martius 
for the exercise of fingers and fa- 
culties in a greater than Rome.— 
The nouveau arrivé addressed him- 
self to the jeweller, and said that 
he came to pay a slight debt of 
L.18, 10s., which he had contracted 
for some bijouterie before his leaving 
town, just ten yearsago, but which his 
going to the Continent, and his ab- 
sence since, had prevented his pay- 
ing. The jeweller was charmed 
with such an instance of punctilio, 
and peculjarly in a person into 
whose hands it might have been 
suspected that jewellery once hav- 
ing made its way had little hope of 
areturn in the shape of money.— 
It was idle to look into the trades- 
inan’s books, an account of ten 
years back being too obsolete for 
examining at the moment. The 
consequence was that he thankfully 
made out his bill, and held out his 
hand to receive. The stranger took 


out his purse. But, most unluckily, 
he found that he had not brought 
gold with him, and its only contents 


were L.20 in a check on a banker. 
This was a difficulty. But even 
this was soon settled, by the trades- 
man’s giving the balance. The 
“fashionable” then retired. The 
check was instantly transmitted to 
the bankers. But there the answer 
was that nothing was known on the 
subject, and the tradesman had to 
console himself with his experi- 
ence. The points of dexterity in 
this instance were the time, which 
precluded reference to the account, 
and the smallness of the balance, 
which eluded suspicion. Would a 
man of such superlative elegance 
play a trick for thirty shillings? The 
affair was a bagatelle. The trades- 
man’s knowledge of the world must 
have been narrow. Many a much 
finer gentleman would have done it 
all over again for half the money. 
Malibran’s death has filled the 
public with surprise, the musical 
world with regret, and the news- 
papers with histories, anecdotes, and 
characters of this fine performer 
and very clever woman. Her illness 
seems to have been primarily the 
result of excessive effort, following 
the exhaustion of a long and fati- 
guing journey and crossing the sea. 
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The report of the committee held 
to do honour to her memory and 
investigate the circumstances of her 
death, gives the idea that she was 
almost hazardously ill from the mo- 
meut of her arrival in Manchester. 
She reached that town on Saturday 
the 10th of October; was unable 
to attend the rehearsal on the Mon- 
day following from indisposition ; 
was taken so ill in the church on 
Tuesday, that she was pressed not 
to sing, and to call in medical assist- 
ance ;—she however sang. She sang 
also at the concert in the evening, 
and from that time appeared to be 
sinking. But she was a vivid crea- 
ture, and the idea of falling into the 
back ground when she was to have 
been the principal figure, was too 
much against her nature to be easily 
submitted to. After a fine display 
of her powers on Wednesday, she 
was so overwhelmed by her disease, 
a nervous fever, that further efforts 
were precluded, and she was forced 
to give up all rational hope of ful- 
filling her engagement. She was 
now, where she ought to have been 
from the moment of her arrival, in 
her bed; and there she so speedily 
recovered her strength, that her two 
medical attendants conceived her 
out of all immediate danger. But 
here begins the disastrous part of 
the narrative. On Sunday a Dr 
Belluomini, an Italian, came down 
from London, sent for by De Beriot, 
and instantly giving the two English- 
men their dismissal, answered their 
offers of acquainting him with the 
circumstances and treatment of the 
disorder, in the words of the com- 
mittee, by telling them that “ Ais 
system (homeopathics) being totally 
opposed to theirs, he could not de- 
rive any benefit from a consultation 
with them, and that Madame Mali- 
bran de Beriot herself had full con- 
fidence in his mode of treatment.” 
Into the hands of this person Mali- 
bran was committed. Nothing was 
known of his proceedings, and little 
of their results, until Friday morn- 
ing, when it was suddenly announc- 
ed that the unfortunate patient was 
dying. 

It is impossible to regard this 
transaction without at least a strong 
feeling of the extraordinary arro- 
gance which prompted this Italian 
to refuse all knowledge of what had 
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been done or suffered before his 
arrival. He might refuse to follow 
the treatment of the medical men; 
but what possible injury could be 
done by a knowledge of the facts, 
especially, too, when they had fur- 
nished such proof of the value of 
their services as to give up the 
patient in a state of convalescence ? 
All this was so obvious, that we can 
feel no surprise at the public demand 
for a coroner’s inquest,—we are 
surprised only that the inquest was 
not held. It would have been a 
matter of moment to know what 
was the actual treatment by this 
Italian. The committee say that 
they “know nothing on the sub- 
ject;”—of course they do not, for 
nothing was to be known by any 
body. In their own words, * the 
committee think it right to notice a 
rumour that has been spread in 
some quarters, that the death of 
Madame de Beriot was hastened by 
improper treatment, and to state 
that no information or evidence was 
given to them that could lead to 
such a conclusion.” They then pro- 
ceed to state the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance as to the physicians, and 
that the Italian had refused to hear 
what they had to say, on the ground 
“that his system was totally dif- 
ferent from theirs.” Then, as if 
alarmed at their own intrepidity in 
stating this strong fact, they say that 
they have “ no knowledge how far 
this system was applied ;” “ but that 
a Mr Lewis” (Who is he? A medi- 
cal bath proprietor, acting under 
Belluomini)—“says that the cause of 
her death was a nervous fever, 
without the slightest grounds of 
suspicion, and that Belluomini acted 
like a zealous physician and an at- 
tentive friend.” All this may be 
true, and we are quite satisfied that 
neither De Beriot nor Belluomini 
could have desired to shorten the 
days of the unfortunate Malibran. 
On the other hand, the avowed facts 
are, that Malibran was so far reco- 
vering as to be considered by her 
English medical men nearly out of 
danger. That an Italian suddenly 
comes down from London, turns 
them out, says that he does so be- 
cause his system is totally different 
from theirs, and so no more is 
heard of the matter, till, in five days, 
the news is spread that the conva- 
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lescent is expiring. Was not this 
ground for an enquiry ?—at least for 
asking, whether the Italian had pur- 
sued his “ totally new system,” or 
to what extent he pursued it? If a 
pauper dies in a workhouse, and the 
slightest intimation of malpractice, 
or even of negligence, has been 
given, a coroner’s inquest is imme- 
diately required, and very properly 
required. If a patient in an hospital 
is supposed to have undergone any 
treatment unsatisfactory or even 
unusual, an enquiry inevitably takes 
place, and the facts are brought ju- 
dicially before the public. We can 
discover no circumstance in the case 
of poor Malibran which should have 
precluded this wise vigilance, and 
relieved the humaner public of the 
pain of supposing that this woman 
of talent and celebrity had not re- 
ceived all the assistance that could 
be given to her by good sense, care, 
and science. The call is, then, upon 
the husband and this Dr Belluomini 
to show what was actually done, 
and this we are undoubtedly justi- 
fied in regarding as the proper office 
of a coroner. 

The conduct of De Beriot himself 
has excited strong impressions on 
the spot. Before his unfortunate 
wife dies he gives instructions for 
her funeral. The old and natural 
adage, that while there is life there 
is hope, seems to have had no place 
here. The committee say, “ about 
ten o’clock on that night Mr Beale 
was sent for and requested by M. 
de Beriot to superintend the funeral 
of the unfortunate lady.” She was 
thenalive! The proceedings were 
at least sufficiently active. It was - 
declared by the Italian that De Be- 
riot would die if he remained in the 
town. It was left to a stranger, Mr 
Ewart, to witness her dying mo- 
ments! De Beriot was too fond and 
too feeling of course to be present. 
His sensibilities were, as the Italian 
says, too delicate; but they happily 
did not prevent his getting into a 
postchaise, leaving the spot without 
delay, and hurrying off in time—todo 
what ? to pins? London in time to 
catch the Antwerp packet and make 
his way to Brussels, all in time. We 
have heard of “ French leave,” but 
this seems to us one of the most re- 
markable examples of the practice 
onrecord. And to make the matter 
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more surprising, the Italian tells us 
that this rapidity of flight is a con- 
tinental custom. We altogether dis- 
believe him. But if De Beriot’s de- 
licacy was too refined to sit beside 
the last moments of his wife, or even 
to remain in the town, where he was 
offered a private house for retire- 
ment, was there no nearer retreat 
from his sorrows than Brussels, no 
simpler contrivance than a_ night 
journey in a postchaise, the bustle 
of a steam-packet, and the clamour 
of a capital? If those are foreign 
customs we may congratulate our- 
selves that we have customs on such 
occasions of a totally different order. 
“ Poor Charles,” as the doctor ten- 
derly calls him, no doubt tore his 
hair, and tossed about his arms, and 
played the part of the bereaved in 
due style, but there are those who 
do none of those things, and yet 
could not muster up the frigidity to 
give directions for the interment of 
the woman they loved before she 
expired, nor leave a stranger to close 
her eyes, nor gallop away across 
England almost within the hour she 
died, to seek comfort in a foreign 
country. 

We still must have some elucida- 
tions of the “ totally different sys- 
tem.” Even in Germany, the Jand 
of its birth, and of so many quack- 
eries, from animal magnetism down- 
wards to Prince Hohenlohe's mira- 
cles, it is, we believe, regarded as 
the most consummate folly. Its 
hazard we may conjecture from its 
avowed principle, that the medicine 
which in health would produce the 
disease, is in sickness the true one 
to produce the health! That such 
nonsense might delight a high Ger- 
man doctor, drunk with his own to- 
bacco smoke, or set the brains of a 
beer-drinking college boiling with 
muddy novelty, is just what we 
should expect. But whether the 
Italian, whose name we never heard 
of before, administered his medi- 
cines on this principle, or adminis- 
tered any atall, was a question wor- 
thy of English investigation, and we 
hope at least that the “ totally dif- 
ferent system” has received its final 
blow. 

In this country the press is the 
great organ of public reason. It may 
be also the great organ of public 
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frenzy. But the fault is not in the 
press, but in the fingers that touch 
the keys. It is a most superb instru- 
ment ; we have only to provide it 
with performers who will not pro- 
duce discords where harmonies, 
full, rich, and powerful, are lying 
ready for the hand of science. A 
large portion of its power has hi- 
therto been worse than wasted. Of 
all the abuses of the art of printing, 
England, rational, manly, and wise 
England, has hitherto exhibited the 
most unpardonable. Yet these are 
passing away; the public understand- 
ing is beginning to look with disdain 
on the low deception that has less 
attempted to delude its sagacity 
than dared to insult its feelings. Men 
of sense scorn the shallowness of 
the chicane, men of honour shrink 
from the baseness of the artifice, 
men of virtue shrink alike from the 
means and the end, as alike centred 
in the vilest impulses of depraved 
human nature. 

But other timesare coming. The 
press would no longer be suffered to 
lie in hands which would as soon 
handle the poniard as the pen, and 
both for the same purpose, exten- 
sively throughout the country; the 
Conservative journals have adopted 
a new and vigorous tone; publica- 
tions of a more local order have 
been produced, under the direction 
of the Local Conservative Associa- 
tions, and especially in London ; the 
great Conservative Association has 
already established a paper of the 
size of the Penny Magazine, and, like 
them costing but a penny, in which, 
once a mouth, they express their 
opinions on the chief public topics 
of the time; notice the progress of 
the Conservative spirit throughout 
the country; discuss and dissipate 
the absurdities of Whiggism, and 
its much honester, because much 
less hypocritical accomplice, Radi- 
calism ; and by detailing the truth of 
things, exercise the powerful influ- 
ence of truth in rectifying the feel- 
ings of the empire. 

But as we have not room in 
these sketches for more than this 
simple mention of a performance 
which, if it were for nothing more 
than the authority of the Great Asso- 
ciation from which it proceeds, 
ought to be on the table of every 
Conservative in the empire, ought to 
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be in the hands of every minister 
of loyalty and peace, and ought to 
be spread through every cottage, 
we shall limit ourselves to its brief 
character of the man in whose dis- 
astrous grasp “ concession and con- 
ciliation” seem to have placed the 
religion and constitution of Eng- 
land. 

** The chief of the faction (O’Con- 
NELL) was distinguished not more 
by his violence, than by his con- 
tempt. In his lips the men of 
England were beasts of burden, fit 
only for his packsaddle. The wo- 
men of England were——what pro- 
priety forbids us to name! His 
annual visits to Ireland, where, in 
the vacation of his legislative inso- 
Jence, he went to refresh himself 
by a plunge in the congenial ele- 
ment of agitation, were annual 
celebrations of his supremacy over 
the principles, habits, and interests 
of the empire. His whole career 
was the arrogance of rabble vic~ 
tory. 

“ We are not idle enough to 
impute this to the resources of the 
individual. He himself had been 
the creature of circumstances. His 
successes were the offspring of the 
time. The meanest instrument can 
do mortal mischief, if its operations 
are left uninterrupted. The gnat 
can torment the lion, if the forest- 
king will not shake it from his 
mane. The blind bat will drain the 
blood from the body of the giant, 
if he will but sleep on. In what- 
ever era of England the public mind 
shall relax its vigilance, to the ex- 
tent of allowing private cupidity to 
prey upon its strength, there will 
never be wanting reptiles to hasten 
to the feast. Itis not the semblance 


of life in her mighty frame that will 
scare away the infinite progeny 
once destined to feed only on the 
corpse. 

“ On the other hand, we have not 
the slightest wish to depreciate the 


faculties of the disturber. We re- 
collect no man in the history of 
modern mischief more completely 
furnished with the qualities which 
make a publicenemy. If we vainly 
look in his character for the gene 
rosity, dignity, or courage which 
have occasionally distinguished the 
demagogue,—if we are daily dis- 
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gusted by some new proof of pol- 
troonery, some new art of political 
falsehood, or some miserable ea- 
gerness for low lucre,—we demand, 
What ‘would be the use of higher 
qualities in his cause? If we in- 
stinctively start back from the sight 
of a public man gathering his bread 
from the beggary of the peasant, and 
are disposed to exclaim at the asto- 
nishing meanness which can stoop 
to live on such terms with man- 
kind, we have only to remember 
that this power of stooping is essen- 
tial to his trade—that Ais public is 
the populace, his national opinion 
the cry of the rabble, and his suc- 
cess the reversal of the whole order 
of society. 

“ No individual of his party can 
stand in competition with the pos- 
sessor of those faculties. In Ire- 
land all attempts to seize the leader- 
ship have successively failed. The 
young pz:riots were crushed in the 
shell. The bustling Macs and O's 
babbled themselves into silence. 
The little kennels of disaffection, 
turbulent and turbid as they were 
for their time, successively dried 
up, or only contributed to the great 
perennial Cloaca. In England his 
forty are forty nothings without 
him; and, even with him, they are 
but forty cyphers, useful only to 
give force to the solitary unit. The 
Ministry are equally trivial. Even 
the livery of office cannot swell 
their figures into an imitation of the 
thewes and sinews of the bulky 
Beggarman. Lord John Russell, in 
all his love of Church spoil, is 
dwarfed beside the brawny rapacity 
of the Irish plunderer. Lord Grey’s 
tall, aristocratic avarice is bloodless 
in front of the bold-faced rapine of 
the huge Irish stroller. All the 
rest, ‘ black, white, and gray,’ with 
all their trumpery, the Poulett 
Thomsons, the Morpeths, the How- 
icks, are forgotten, or fly out of his 
way as the lords of Lilliput fled 
before the tramp of Gulliver. The 
entire tribe of official peculators are 
lost in the shade of the mighty 
grasper, who with one hand seizes 
the whole patronage of Ireland, and 
with the other lifts the Cabinet off 
its hinges, and threatens to fling it 
to whichever side of the house he 


will, 
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“ Still those qualities, effective as 
they are among the vicious and the 
vile, are impotent against the ho= 
nourable and the bold. The most 
hardened knave finds it his hardest 
task to look an honest man in the 
face. Those who have seen the 
Agitator listening to one of Lord 
Stanley’s speeches have seen a 
countenance to which Hogarth him- 
self, in his bitterest spleen, could 
have added nothing. Those who 
witnessed the still higher scene of 
his flight from the flashes of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s indignant eloquence 
would have wanted nothing to give 
them the conception of a foul spi- 
rit detected lurking for some pur- 
pose of peculiar evil, and suddenly 
thrown into light and shame.” 

The balloons have done their 
duty; the season is over; but if, 
like other triumphers, they must 
take to earth again, it must be ac- 
knowledged that they have kept on 
gallantly to the last moment. Why 
is it that the balloon, so much com- 
memorated in the lower ranks of 
literature, has been so little honour- 
ed by the higher? The historians 
who chalk walls with records at 
once so showy, yet so brief,—those 
elevators of knowledge to the eyes 
of the rising generation, who paste 
their placards so high, that while 
nothing but a telescope can read 
them, nothing but the top of the 
Monument or the dome of St 
Paul’s can hope to escape those 
bearers of the brilliant novelties of 
the lettered world, who march 
through the streets with placards on 
poles, or posted on their backs,—are 
hitherto the only champions of this 
showy contrivance for rising over 
the heads of mankind. Darwin 
alone, of all our poets, good or bad, 
has attempted to pay the national 
debt of gratitude. His lines, too, 
are among the best he ever wrote— 
striking, poetical, and picturesque. 
The theme i¢ the ascent of Mont- 
golfier. 

** Lo! on the shoreless air the intrepid 
Gaul 


Launched the vast concave of his buoyant 
ball. 

Journeying on high the silken castle 
glides, 

Bright as a meteor thro’ the azure tides ; 
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O’er towns and towers and temples wins 
its way, 

Or mounts sublime, and gilds the vault 
of day. 

Silent, with upturned eyes unbreathing 
crowds 

Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds, 

And flushed with transport, or benumbed 
with fear, 

Watch, as it rises, the diminished sphere. 

Now less and less—and now a speck is 
seen, 

And now the floating rack obtrudes 
between.” 


From this view of the gazing mul- 
titude below, the description turns 
spiritedly to the comfortable condi- 
tion of the navigator above. The lines 
are still clever. 


“¢ The calm philosopher in ether sails, 

Views broader stars, and breathes serener 
gales, 

Sees, like a map, in many a waving line, 

Round Earth’s blue plains her lucid 
waters shine, 

Sees at his feet the forky lightning’s glow, 

And hears innocuous thunders roll be- 
low.” 


The fancies of the time were so 
elated with the discovery of the bal- 
loon that the gravest philosophers 
talked like children in a nursery at 
the first sight of a rocking horse. 
They thought that they could ride 
round the universe. The moon, the 
sun, and the stars, were to be visited 
with the regularity of the “ London 
dilly, carrying six insides,” and the 
man who condescended to live on 
earth without meditating a visit to 
the Dogstar, was looked on as a 
remarkably dull personage. The 
poet was palpably of the same opi- 
nion. 


** Rise, great Montgolfier, urge thy ven- 
turous flight 

High o’er the moon’s pale ice-reflected 
light ; 

High o’er the pearly Star, whose beaming 
horn 

Hangs in the East, gay harbinger of 
morn ; 

Leave the red eye of Mars on rapid 
wing, 

Jove’s silver guards, and Saturn’s dusky 
ring ; 

Leave the fair beams, which issuing from 
afar, 

Play with new lustres round the Georgian 
Star ; 
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Skim with strong oars the Sun’s attractive 
throne, 

The sparkling zodiac and the milky zone. 

Where headlong comets with increasing 
force 

Thro’ other systems bend their blazing 
course, 

For thee Cassiope her chair withdraws, 

For thee the Bear retracts his shaggy 


paws, 

High o’er the North thy golden orb shall 
roll, 

And blaze eternal round the wandering 
Pole.” 


These are fine lines, though fan- 
tastic, and certainly not uniting the 
prophetic power with the poetical. 
It is remarkable, as if to tell human 
vanity how very trifling an affair it 
is, that the balloon, of all the showy 
contrivances of the last half century, 
is that which, with the most tempt- 


ing capabilities, has been the least- 


improved. The notion of stretching 
away fot the moon, it was soon 
felt, would involve only famine, 
freezing, and a tumble to the top of 
some lunar mountain, or into the 
bowels of some lunar volcan, if the 
vessel ever reached the port. But 
the want of atmosphere would settle 
the question long before. Perhaps 
the height of the Himmaleh is as 
much as any gas which we can ma- 
nage would be ever able to reach, 
and this certainly makes but a small 
part of the 230,000 miles between 
Vauxhall gardens and the moon’s 
nearest horn. 

Yet who shall say that the same 
air which carries a raven, a lumber- 
ing bird, or an eagle, as heavy as a 
lamb, and sometimes both lamb and 
eagle, may not yet be able to carry 
machinery enough to move a bal- 
loon “ according to the way it should 
go?” Green’s balloon now carries 
up the cognoscenti of Lambeth 
marsh by the dozen, at so much a 
head, takes them down to Essex 
(there being of course some under- 
standing on the subject with the inn- 
keepers and county gentlemen), 
suspends them in ecstasy over the 
river, gives them the pleasing varie- 
ty of a flight with a fair wind for the 
Chops of the Channel, then turns 
coolly round, and drops them ina 
field at Chelmsford or Canterbury, 
just in time for tea at the principal 
inn, anda triumphal entry into Vaux- 
hall exactly at supper. 


If this balloon is powerful enough 
to carry twenty people, which is 
said, we shall probably soon see 
some little steam apparatus super- 
seding the crowd, and a steersman 
and a stoker urging their swift and 
solitary way with the mail-bags from 
Dover to Dalmatia; while a branch- 
balloon carries the news of the world 
from Calais to Constantinople, Caf- 
fraria, Coromandel, Cochin China, 
and with a slight bend to the south, 
to California and home. This would 
be a glorious sweep. But what 
would become of the wisdom of the 
world below? What would be the 
consternation of all the little German 
highnesses on finding that all their 
little precautions against the entrée 
of books, papers, and politicians 
were set at nought by a new steam- 
coach, travelling five miles above 
their heads, and sending down trunks 
and travellers every five minutes per 
parachute? What would become 
of the thousands of meagre clerks 
who sit shivering all day in their 
little dingy offices, living on the fees 
which they can extort in the shape 
of passports? A flying castle in the 
clouds would extinguish them and 
their captious trade together, sweep 
over boundaries and ramparts at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, and re- 
quire nothing but a basket and a 
rope to hoist the victim of the Alien 
Office beyond the reach of all the 
gensd’armes of the continent. 

Yet is this all tobe adream? Are 
the powers of this great machine to 
be wasted for ever on a holiday 
show? On dropping Dukes of Bruns- 
wick out and taking Cockneéys in? 
On gathering guineas into the pocket 
of the future Mr Grahams, and put- 
ting their future wives wide and 
wild between the sky and the earth? 
Are we never to have the power of 
traversing the deserts of the South, 
the forests of the West, and the 
snows of the North, without the slow 
travel, the long labour, and the tor« 
turing disease? Are we never to 
have the means of varying our 
climate even without passing from 
our own land; of shooting up from 
the fervours of a feverish summer 
into regions where no cloud inter- 
cepts the sun, and yet where eternal 
freshness reigns? Of meeting the 
morning, not in the mists of our 
heavy capitals, but in the rosy lights 
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of the ethereal Aurora? Of resting 
above the mountains, and looking 
down with philosophic delight on 
the infinite variety of form, life, and 
beauty below? Of sailing in our 
meteor-ship among the world of 
meteors, and floating among the 
golden and vermillion canopies of 
that “great soldan,” the sun, as he 
slumbers on the west? Whata vast, 
various, and lovely increase to the 
enjoyments, the knowledge, and the 
social affections of man would be 
given by this power of rapid transit, 
beyond all the harsh restraints of 
human domination, the difficulties 
of space, and almost the expenditure 
of time! Yet, are we in a condition 
to be trusted with such a power? 
Might it not be turned into a dread- 
ful means of hostility? Might it not 
pour conflagration on sleeping cities, 
bring sudden invasion, shed pvison 
in ali our streams, fling infection in 
all our fields, and exhaust us in per- 
petual vigilance, without hope and 
without use, until we deprecated 
the power and deplored the luckless 
day when man, wisely deprived of 
wings by nature, invested himself 
with this new and terrible faculty of 


mutual destruction? It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that so fine an 
invention as the balloon would have 
been placed in our hands to be for 
ever worthless; to tempt us by its 
apparent powers, and disappoint us 


by its real inutility. Or may not its 
perfection be reserved for that hap- 
pier era when peace shall be felt to 
be the commanding policy as much 
as it is the true interest of all na- 
tions; when sacred wisdom shall be 
the unfailing guide of public council, 
and benevolent honesty the great 
principle of empire ? Then, and then 
alone, would there be an unmixed 
good in the possession of this noble 
instrument of communicating at will 
with all the peoples of the earth; in 
surmounting, with the ease of an 
eagle’s wing, all the intervening bar- 
riers of mountain and desert; and 
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with a still more prolonged and pro- 
ductive flight, passing over oceans, 
and conveying to the ends of the 
earth the knowledge, the charities, 
and the sympathies of the great 
family of man. 

In the mean time the steam-car- 
riage, that earthly balloon, is pre- 
paring to take a higher character 
for speed. The London and Bristol 
Railway Company have announced 
that they will sweep over hill and 
dale at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. And it is stated by some of 
our engineers, that this is but a mi- 
tigated speed ; that twice the velocity 
might be easily obtained; and that, 
in fact, there is no limit but the 
weakness of the materials to the 
rapidity communicable to the engine. 
It is to be presumed also, that in a 
period when railways are stretching 
over every county of England, and 
the minds of all scientific men are 
fixed almost wholly on the powers 
of steam, discoveries will be made 
in rendering those powers more ap- 
plicable; that not merely greater 
velocity, but less expense, will be 
among the results ; and, as the con- 
sequence, that the steam-carriage 
will be brought within the means of 
private life. This would, indeed, 
open a vast access of pleasure, pro- 
fit, and power to mankind; almost 
extinguish distance; give the hum- 
bler classes of society a means of 
movement in every direction, of 
health, indulgence, or business ; re- 
lieve man of the chief part of those 
toils which now, instead of invigo- 
rating, wear down the frame; save 
the enormous expense, waste, and 
trouble of cattle for labour; assist 
largely in cultivating the soil, and, 
by making every corner of our fine 
country accessible to all at will, 
would, in a few years, turn Eng- 
land into a garden, and, if the minds 
of men were capable of being 
softened by the bounties of heaven, 
that garden into a paradise. 
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THE INTELLECTIVE FACULTY. 


We took occasion to observe in 
a former paper, that after the ori- 
ginal subjects of thought were pre- 
sented to the mind, and the simple 
impressions made, there appeared 
to be two principles or powers re- 
quisite for the actual composition of 
knowledge—one by which the mind 
might reproduce to itself those im- 
pressions, when that which gave oc- 
casion to them was withdrawn, and 
another by which it might frame 
those simple impressions into ra- 
tional knowledge. . 

The first of these powers, that by 
which the mind is able to reproduce 
its past impressions, we have spoken 
of under the name of the power of 
Conception, and have examined at 
some length the law to which its 
operation is subjected, the law, 
namely, of Association. We now 
proceed to speak of the second, the 
faculty of intelligent discernment by 
which the mind acts upon the mate- 
rials of its knowledge, and which we 
then designated under a name which 
is familiar to some of our older 
writers, calling it the Intellective Fa- 
culty. 

The clearest manner of exhibiting 
the nature of the action of this facul- 
ty is suggested to us by Locke—to 
examine in their simplest form some 
of the relations which it discerns. 
Theserelations he has treated at great 
length, and with very elaborate in- 
vestigation ; the perceptions of these 
relations are the most elementary 
acts of the mind; and their import- 
ance will scarcely be suspected in 
the extreme simplicity in which they 
may be exhibited ; but it will be 
found that it is by their endless com- 
bination and complication, that the 
mind ultimately advances itself to 
its most comprehensive and power- 
ful intelligence. It is by attending 
to the analyses, which resolve those 
complicated acts into the very sim« 
plest forms, that we are able to as- 
certain and understand the true 
character of the action of mind. 

In explaining the offices or modes 
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of action of this Intellective Fa- 
culty, we shall have to reduce un- 
der it certain supposed faculties 
which have been often marked out 
as distinct from one another; and 
we shall do so now with the faculty 
usually described under the name 
of Judgment. 

Judgment is defined by the old 
logicians “that act of the mind 
whereby one thing is affirmed or 
denied of another.” Reid, com- 
menting on this definition, observes 
that it is necessary to be aware that 
the affirmation and denial here in- 
tended is not the affirming or deny- 
ing by words, as the expression 
might suggest ; but we are to con- 
ceive, he says, the judgment as one 
that is ‘‘ not expressed ; as a solitary 
act of the mind, to which the ex- 
pression of affirmation or denial is 
not at all essentia).”’” This explana- 
tion is very necessary to be remem- 
bered. The logical definition, Reid 
adds, is otherwise as good, he be- 
lieves, as can be given; and Stewart, 
in his Outlines, speaks nearly to the 
same effect. “ A definition which, 
although not unexceptionable, is as 
good as the nature of the subject 
admits of.” And he elsewhere ex- 
plains that the defect is that which 
the explanation of Reid removes 
from it. 

It appears to us that neither the 
definition nor the term of the logi- 
cians is at all adequate to the pur- 
pose of metaphysical enquiry into 
the powers of the human mind. 

Those great and subtle speculators 
had not the same object in their 
researches and definitions which we 
have. Their metaphysical enquiry 
was conducted in subservience to 
their art. They were metaphysicians 
undoubtedly, and very acute ones, 
and their investigations show it; but 
in their doctrine they were teachers 
or expounders of logic; and their 
definitions were adapted, as meet 
was, to that science. Their object was 
to find in the acts of the mind, the 
original or ae os of the forms of 
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their logic. One of the fundamental 
forms of logic is the proposition ; 
which affirms or denies in words. 
They sought, therefore, that essen- 
tial act of the mind, of which the 
logical proposition is an expression ; 
that act they found to be a mental 
affirmation or denial; and they 
assigned the term judgment as the 
denomination of the act. For their 
own purpose, then, their definition 
and their term are both perfectly 
unexceptionable: but our purpose 
is different, and for it they are both 
inadequate. The forms of expres- 
sion to which language must have 
recourse are to us of no moment. 
We are concerned only with the 
acts we find in contemplation of the 
mind itself, which we seek to reduce 
to their elements. And here we en- 
quire for an act of the mind more 
essential and elementary than that 
of judgment, out of which judgment 
itself arises. And this we believe is 


the perception or discernment of that 
relation of the objects of thought to 
one another, concerning which the 
affirmation or denial is made: a 
prior act from which the act of judg- 


ment follows. 

Thus, when two objects are sub- 
mitted to the mind for comparison 
of any property, as two lines for 
comparison of their length, the first 
suggestion that arises to the mind 
may be that they are equal. It has 
an apprehension of the relation of 
equality; but it may hesitate for 
some time before it assures itself 
that these lines are indeed equal. 
Now during that time the perception 
of the relation itself is before it; but 
it dees not judge till it has assured 
itself, and has decided. In like 
manner, if an object is presented to 
it which has been already before it, 
but which it does not certainly re- 
cognise, the idea of identity is sug- 
gested. The relation of identity 
becomes an object of its perception, 
while there is still an uncertainty 
whether it will at last be the sub- 
ject of its judgment; for the mind 
may be unable at last to come toa 
decision. So, too, when any sub- 
stance is become the subject of its 
examination, it finds that certain pro- 
perties belong to it; it discerns the 
properties ; it apprehends a common 
subject in which they must inhere. 
How is it that the idea of such 
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a substance is originally suggested 
to the understanding? It has never 
been proposed to it as a question 
whether there be such a substance. 
But the notion of such a subject 
arises inevitably to the mind as some- 
thing to which these properties 
belong. And we affirm that the 
original conception of such an un- 
defined something, is not, and cannot 
be an act of judgment, for an act of 
judgment is an affirmation or denial ; 
but in the suggestion, the invention, 
it may be said of something before 
unknown, there is neither aflfirma- 
tion nor denial; there is notion 
merely. Itis true that this notion 
of a common subject in which these 
properties jointly inhere is not sepa- 
rable in the mind from the belief 
that they do so inhere; yet certainly 
the notion itself is not the same act 
as that belief. And this becomes still 
more apparent in the endeavour 
which the mind often makes, in its 
excess of subtle speculation, by sepa- 
rating all these known properties 
from that notion, to discriminate the 
notion of substance as distinct from 
its properties ; that is, to separate the 
notion from the very circumstances 
under which there is any ground for 
belief at all. Now the faculty which 
apprehends this notion, is that which 
We are concerned to know; the 
faculty which apprehends identity, 
which apprehends equality for ex- 
ample, while it is yet uncertain 
whether it shall judge that the iden- 
tity or equality do actually subsist 
in the instances before it. 

The act of judgment therefore 
does not describe the simple Intel- 
lective Faculty of the mind. There 
is, as it appears, a more elementary 
act, by which the mind apprehends 
that which is afterwards to be the 
subject of judgment. If this view 
be just, that the sole office of the 
Intellective Faculty is the perception 
of relations, then all propositions 
expressing affirmations or denials 
ought to be explicable as declara- 
tions of relations. And they are 
easily seen to be so. ‘“ The horse 
is white” —“the sky is dark”— 
“the seais deep.” Here is expressed 
the attribution of a property to an 
object; but such attribution is the 
declaration of a relation—the con- 
nexion between properties or qua- 
lities and objects being one of the 
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first and most important relations 
known. Simple as these instances 
may seem, as if the senses alone 
showed all we knew; yet assuredly 
there is an intellective act. But 
take any other proposition of a higher 
order.—“ Where impious men bear 
sway, the post of honour is a private 
station.” Here is a very complex 
relation—very complex at least in 
its conception, on account of the 
objects compared, and the light in 
which they are considered. But the 
relation in its simplicity is that of 
identity—for the two things being 
very different, and in ordinary ap- 
prehension opposite, yet the mind, 
in the peculiar light in which it con- 
siders them, conceives and avers 
them to be perfectly coincident. We 
need go no farther to show that 
Judgment is a discernment of rela- 
tion, that is, the same thing as an act 
of the Intellective Faculty. But, 
then, Judgment is not called by the 
old logicians, by Reid or by Stewart, 
a perception of Relation; itis called 
the affirmation or denial of Rela- 
tion. The act of the Intellective 
Faculty is properly termed the sim- 
ple perception of relation. And at 
the risk of repetition, we say the 
difference is this, that in this Judg- 
ment, as intended by them, there is 
always conceived a sentence deli- 
berately pronounced — whether in 
words or not is of no consequence 
—a certitude of opinion fully made 
up on the particular case. But to 
the intellective act that is not neces- 
sary; itis perfect in the mere per- 
ception of the relation, even with the 
utmost degree of uncertainty of its 
having effect in the particular case ; 
nay, it is perfect even when there is 
no case for judgment before it, and 
when the mere notion of relation is 
all that is actually conceived. 
Entertaining this view, we can- 
not help thinking that in the fol- 
lowing passage of Dr Reid he con- 
founds judgment with this. first 
simple elementary act of the Intel- 
lective Faeulty, when he speaks of 
judgment as the power by which 
we get the notion of relation: —“ We 
think that without judgment we can- 
not have any notion of relation.”” And 
immediately after, “ another way in 
which we get the notion of relations 
(which seems not to have occurred 
to Mr Locke), is when by attention 
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to one of the related objects we per- 
ceive or judge that it must from its 
nature have a certain relation to 
something else, which before per- 
haps we never thought of; and thus 
our attention to one of the related 
objects produces the notion of a 
correlate, and of a certain relation 
between them.” 

“ Thus, when we attend to colour, 
figure, weight, we cannot help judg- 
ing these to be subjects which cannot 
exist without a subject; that is, some- 
thing which is coloured, figured, 
heavy. If we had not perceived 
such things to be qualities, we should 
never have had any notion of their 
subject, or of their relation to it.” 

He goes on—“ By attending to the 
operations of thinking, memory, rea- 
soning, we perceive or judge, that 
there must be something which 
thinks, remembers, and reasons, 
which we call the mind. When we 
attend to any change that happens 
in nature, judgment informs us that 
there must be a cause of this change, 
which had power to produce it; and 
thus we get the notions of cause and 
effect, and of the relation between 
them. When we attend to body, 
we perceive that it cannot exist 
without space; hence we get the 
notion of space, and of the relation 
which bodies have to a certain por- 
tion of unlimited space, as their 
place. 

“ We apprehend, therefore, that all 
our notions of relations may more 
properly be ascribed to judgment 
as their source and origin, than to 
any other faculty of the mind. We 
must first perceive relatives by our 
judgment before we can conceive 
them, without judging of them; as 
we must first perceive colours by 
sight, before we can conceive of 
them without seeing them.” 

In the whole of this passage, Dr 
Reid, as it appears to us, notwith- 
standing his usual great clearness 
and sagacity, has fallen into an in- 
distinctness in describing the acts 
of the mind, from the view he en- 
tertained of judgment, as a simple 
original faculty. He here speaks of 
a perception in which no affirmation 
or denial is included, and yet 
ascribes it to a faculty of which the 
office is only to affirm or to deny. 

The analogy with which Dr Reid 


has concluded his observations is 
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that which we should have thought 
might have been more happily em- 
ployed to explain what we have 
described as a faculty distinct from 
judgment. The perception of colour 
is not a judgment—it may be attend- 
ed with a judgment or it may not. 
In the same manner there is a per- 
ception of relation, which is not a 
judgment, nor necessarily accompa- 
nied with one. We are, therefore, un- 
avoidably led to the conclusion, that 
when Dr Reid, in the beginning of 
his chapter, speaks of judgment as 
that act which the logicians have 
defined by affirmation, or denial, 
and, farther on, speaks of it as the 
faculty by which we have the ori- 
ginal perception, apprehension, or 
notion of relation, he joins unwarily 
under one name a simpler with a 
more complex act of the mind. 

How decisively he includes the 
notion of affirming and denying in 
the act of judgment, appears from 
other passages, where he says, “ The 
mind, with regard to whatever is 
true or false, passes sentence, or 
determines according to the evi- 
dence that appears.” And again, 
“ That I may avoid disputes about 
the meaning of words, | wish the 
reader to understand, that I give the 
name of judgment to every determi- 
nation of the mind concerning what 
is true or what is false. This, I 
think, is what logicians, from the 
days of Aristotle, have called Judg- 
ment.” 

In his chapter on Judgment there 
is a discussion, at some length, of 
the priority of the act of judgment 
and the notion of relation. He at- 
tempts to establish that our notion 
of relation implies an antecedent act 
of judgment, from which it is itself 
derived. If we have succeeded in 
showing that our judgment is a judg- 
ment of relation, then is it evident 
that the notion of relation is includ- 
edinit. Reid, we suppose, means 
to say, that our abstract conception 
of a relation can only be found in 
our mind, by reasoning from some 
act in which it was known to us in 
a concrete form. That is, that we 
conceive height, distance, equality, 
more, less, only by having known, 
that is, judged something to be ac- 
tually high, distant, two things as 
equal, one as greater, one as less 
than the other. Certainly it seems 
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generally true, that our ideas of re- 
lation are first suggested by meeting 
with instances in which the relation 
occurs. But granting this, it still 
appears to us a most unsatisfactory 
way of stating the case, and likely 
to lead into error, to say that the act 
of judgment is prior to the notion of 
relation; inasmuch as from this 
mode of statement one would be led 
and warranted to conclude, that the 
act of judgment was something quite 
distinct from the notion of relation, 
and that the idea of the relation was 
a deduction or inference from the 
act of judgment. No one would by 
that mode of statement be led to 
understand what is really the case, 
that the act of judgment includes the 
notion of relation, and that the notion 
of relation that remains, is an exact 
portion of that original act, merely 
disengaged from the other conco- 
mitant elements of the act. It would 
plainly be a more satisfactory and 
more explanatory statement of the 
fact which Reid means to allege, to 
say that the judgment and the notion 
of relation are contemporaneous to the 
mind, and that the pure conception, 
which in its origin was immixed with 
something else, is now separated and 
freed from it. 

Perhaps we may make ourselves 
still better understood by observing 
that Reid’s way of stating it leads 
one rather to consider in what the 
two are unlike than in what they are 
the same; and thus to see in the act 
of judgment the act of affirming or 
denying, and not (the essential thing) 
that what is affirmed or denied is 
relation. Had he distinctly discerned 
how essential the idea, or percep- 
tion of relation was to an act of 
judgment as defined by himseif, he 
would hardly have held that discus- 
sion of his on priority. For though 
perhaps there may seem some rea- 
son in saying that an act of judg- 
ment, that is of affirming or denying 
one thing or another, must precede 
the idea of relation—leaving it to 
the reader to make out how they are 
connected—yet nobody could well 
say that an act of affirming or denying 
relation between two things, must be 
prior to the idea of relation. 

On the whole, it should seem that 
all that can be reasonably asserted 
is, that the idea of relation, as con- 
ceived purely by the mind, must be 
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preceded by the perception of rela- 
tion mixed in objects of sense, or 
knowledge; or more generally, that 
all relation is first known te the 
miod as an object of thought, ia 
some case where it is believed 
really to subsist. That it is uni- 
versally and necessarily so, and 
that no idea of relation can be 
formed except by observing an in- 
stance in which it is believed to 
have place, we venture not to affirm. 
That, however, is of no preeent mo- 
ment to determine; all that is mate- 
rial to us being to determine what 
is the connexion between the per- 
ception of relation and the act of 
judgment. And from all we have said, 
we are confident that the connexion 
is this, that the perception of rela- 
tion is not only a necessary element 
of the act of judgment, but, meta- 
physically speaking, its main consti- 
tuent. For there is nothing else in 
the act, but affirmation; that is, the 
belief that the relation subsists. So 
that in the judgment of a relation as 
different from the perception of re- 
lation, in a given case, there is 
meant nothing more than this per- 
fect reliance of the mind on its per- 
ception; which, surely, is no intel- 
leciual element added, but a feel- 
ing, or the fact of a state. If there 
is any idea added, it is that the 
mind is aware of ita own acquies- 
cence in its perception. Thus, then, 
there is no separate faculty of judg- 
ment from the faculty of perceiving 
relations; but the logicians chose 
their act well, for without this ac- 
quiescence of the mind in its percep- 
tion, there is no proposition. 

Upon the whole, then, we may 
say that the faculty concerning 
which we are to enquire, is that 
which apprehends all intellectual 
notions, which apprehends relations, 
and which is capable also of that act 
which is called Judgment. 

We shall therefore proceed, as the 
method best suited to give a true 
view of the nature of the operations 
of this Intellective Faculty, to exhibit 
some of the simplest of these rela- 
tions in their most elementary form. 

“ Besides the ideas which the mind 
has of things as they are in them- 
selves,” says Mr Locke, “ there are 
others which it obtains from their 
comparison one with another.”— 
* The understanding, in the consi- 





deration of any thing, is not confined 
to that precise object.” “ It can look 
beyond ” it, ‘‘ to see how it stands 
in conformity with qny other. When 
the mind so considers and carries 
its views from one thing to another, 
this is, as the words import, relation 
and respect.” 

The result of such a comparison 
is a perception of relation. The 
perception of this relation leads us 
to give a name to the one object de- 
noting its relation to the other. “ The 
denominations,’ Mr Locke goes on 
to observe, “ given to positive things 
intimating that respect, and serving 
as marks to lead the thoughts beyond 
the subject itself denominated, to 
something distinct from it, are what 
we Call relatives: and the things so 
brought together we call related.” 

The first of these, and one of the 
most important, is one to which we 
have already alluded—the relation of 
Identity. 

“Here,” says Locke, “ what the 
mind compares is the very being 
of things: when considering any 
thing as existing at any determined 
time and place, we compare it with 
itself existing at another time, and 
therein form the idea of” its “ Iden- 
tity."—“* When we see any thing to 
be in any place in any instant of 
time, we are sure (be it what it 
will) that it is that very thing, and 
not another, which at that same time 
exists in another place, how like and 
undistinguishable soever it may be 
in all other respects: and in this 
consists identity, when the ideas it 
is attributed to vary not at all from 
what they were at that moment 
wherein we consider their former - 
existence, and to which we compare 
the present.” 

This-appears to us to be the sim- 
plest intellectual act which we are 
able to conceive of the mind, when 
taking notice of a second impres- 
sion, it compares it with a first, and 
there takes place a perception of the 
coincidence of one with the other; 
that is, of Identity. 

This may be supposed in the case 
of the simplest sensations, as in 
colours: if white, for example, has 
been before the eyes, and when 
white is again before the eyes, there 
is recognition of the colour as the 
same. Or if the pain of heat has 
been felt, and when the pain of heat 
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is again felt, there is immediate re- 
miniscence of the former sensation, 
and recognition of the Identity of 
the two. 

When we apply the same recog- 
nition to objects, there is this dif- 
ference, that we may know objects 
to be not the same, though they 
are undistinguishable to sense: but 
in general our recognition of the 
identity of an object is a recogni- 
tion of sameness in the impression 
which it makes upon us. 

This then we conceive to be the 
simplest form in which this rela- 
tion is known to the mind—Iden- 
tity in its own impressions: in 
which sense there is no difficulty in 
apprehending the meaning of the 
term relation, as applied to it; though 
there seems some force put upon 
- language, when we say that an ob- 
ject stands to itself under the rela- 
tion of Identity. 

If now we conceive what takes 
place in the mind in this case, we 
shall find, that the repetition of the 
same impression upon an intelli- 
gent being must needs suggest to it 
the idea of sameness. To say that 
it judges its impression to be the 
same, appears to be encumbering 
the case with ideas that do not yet 
belong to it. It would appear that 
the very repetition must first sug- 
gest the idea, or even the feeling it 
might be said of sameness, before 
any such judgment can be the sub- 
ject of its consideration. 

There is with the repeated impres- 
sion which takes place, reminiscence 
produced in the mind of the former 
impressions, by means of that pro« 
perty of its nature which we have 
heretofore described under the head 
of Association, viz.: that the renew- 
ed impression being identical with 
the former has power to bring back 
the conception of the former con< 
sciousness upon the mind: the 
elementary fact of all association. 
The mind is conscious of that re- 
miniscence. That consciousness is 
the fact which is before its intel- 
ligence. And as often as the same 
impression is renewed, and the pre- 
cedent impressions are brought up 
in recollective consciousness,—there 
is the relation of sameness submit- 
ted to the apprehension of the Intel- 
lective Faculty, Now if it should 
be asked, how the mind is able to 
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discern that sameness? the only 
answer that can be given is that 
the mind is an intelligence, and that 
sameness is one of the relations 
which it is made capable of discern- 
ing. 

But together with the impres- 
sions which are so nearly alike, that 
they are undistinguishable to the 
mind, and therefore all appear to it 
as the same, there will occur others, 
which, though in part like, and that 
to such a degree, that the second 
must needs recal the first impression, 
are in part also unlike, and that to 
such a degree, that the mind must 
needs be sensible of the unlikeness. 
Here then will be produced a new 
suggestion to the intelligence, viz. 
of “ the same, and not the same;” a 
very perplexing suggestion as we 
may conceive to an unpractised in- 
telligence, and very remote from a 
judgment. Yet this is the elemen- 
tary form in which the relation of 
Diversity presents itself to the mind, 
and forces itself upon its perception. 
For things which have no likeness 
do not suggest the idea of diversity, 
inasmuch as they induce no compa- 
rison ; one does not call up the con- 
ception of the other. But things at 
once like and unlike are brought in 
copjunction to the mind’s notice; and 
the uneasiness and perplexity they 
occasion, constrain its intellectual 
consideration to the two; and the 
idea of not the same is immediately 
suggested ; but this is evidently at 
first an apprehension merely, a new 
suggestion to the understanding, a 
perception of possible non-identity, 
which must be some time before the 
mind as a mere idea of diversity, 
before it settles in the judgment of a 
diversity actually subsisting. 

The two perceptions thus arising 
in the mind, simple as they seem to 
be, are acts of its intelligence of the 
utmost importance. It is now that 
the mind is solicited to continual 
acts of judgment. For till it has ac- 
knowledged Diversity, it will easily 
acquiesce in the apparent Identity 
that ought to bedistinguished. But 
when it is made aware that there is 
diversity in that which seems the 
same, it begins to take notice of less 
marked difference, and with delibe- 
rate consideration and comparison 
of present with past impressions, 
and with judgment as deliberate, to 
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establish its recognitions of identity, 
and of non-identity. 

If it is well considered, it will 
be found that the most perfect at- 
tainment which we make in judg- 
ment throughout life, is the attain- 
ment of ability in this discrimination 
of what is, and what is not identical. 
This is that most exact judgment 
which science exercisés, when, in 
comparing two effects, it decides 
that the power which produces them 
is, or is not the same. This is that 
most delicate judgment which taste 
exercises, when, in comparing the 
impressions which two objects make 
upon the feelings, it declares that 
these impressions are, or are not the 
same. The fault of rude science is, 
that it acquiesces in the suggestion 
of the same cause, for two effects, 
in which not the same, though like 
operation is traced. The fault of 
rude taste is, that having indistinct 
observation of affection, it allows in 
two cases as the same, the general 
emotion of pleasure, when it ought 
to perceive that there are circum- 
stances, in the two instances, which 
qualify and distinguish the emotions. 

It is to be remembered, however, 
that in the objects which are brought 
before the notice of the mind, the 
difficulty is not merely to guard it- 
self from confounding those that are 
different, but to ascertain identity, 
where it is disguised by seeming 
difference. This also must be a very 
early occupation of the mind, since, 
when it has begun to apprehend di- 
versity, it must necessarily be led 
erroneously to distrust the sameness 
of many an object, which, till then, 
it had conceived to be the same, and 
it will have to remove this distrust 
by minutely studying them. And it 
is probable that many objects which 
will have appeared to it different, it 
will by degrees discover to be the 
same. This appears more and more 
conspicuously as the mind grows 
more philosophical, and studies na- 
tural causes; for this great work of 
intellect is no more than to know 
identity of causation in different 
phenomena. What had Sir Isaac 
Newton done, when he showed that 
gravitation confined the planets in 
their orbits? What Franklin, when 
he showed that lightning was elec- 
tricity? This merely—that the 
cause of the deflection of the motion 
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of those globes from a direct lings 
and the cause of the falling of a 
stone is the same; that the cause of 
the known appearance and effects of 
lightning, and the cause of the 
known appearance and effects of 
the electric spark is the same. 

The perception of this relation, 
which is so diffusively incorporated 
with all our knowledge, becomes in 
the highest degree intellectual, when 
there is between two objects of 
thought coincidence in the more 
obvious but less essential properties, 
but discrepancy or non-identity in 
the less obvious but more essential. 
Ignorant, untutored, ill reasoning 
minds conclude those effects to be 
of one cause, Which have common 
semblance—that is, of which the 
more obvious and strikibg appear- 
ances and circumstances aré the 
same. The learned, the tutored, 
the judging eye sees deeper; and 
that which determines conclusively 
the highest judgments, is often some- 
thing so unapparent that it escapes 
altogether the sight of common ob- 
servers. 

Such, then, is the first effort of 
the mind to reijease itself ftom delu- 
sions of sense, an effort begun in the 
study of this relation. The mind 
is already an intelligence exerting 
and discovering its proper nature, 
when among its earliest operations 
it strives to ascertain, to its own sa- 
tisfaction, the real facts of existence, 
in despite, and yet by means of, 
the perplexing representations of 
sense. 

In this relation of Identity and Diver- 
sity is virtually included the relation 
of Resemblance; since resemblance 
is nothing else than a partial identity 
of two impressions. But this partial 
identity may be found either in the 
impressions which the same object 
makes at different times, or in the 
impression which two different ob- 
jects make, viewed either severally 
or together. When two different 
objects make an impression which 
is partially the same, we say that the 
objects resemble. When the same 
object at different times makes im- 

ressions thus diversified, we say 

he impressions resemble. Of course 

we cannot apply resemblance to the 
object itself, except in a figure of 
speech. 

Resemblauce, then, is the mixture 
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of identity and diversity, in any two 
impressions. As we enlarge our in- 
tellectual conceptions, we extend 
our perception of diversity to ob- 
jects, which we should not before 
have thought of comparing. But 
this enlarged comparison does not 
take place till we come to a more 
fixed intellectual consciousness of 
the intellectual notion itself, and 
apply it voluntarily, beyond what 
the occasion forces upon our notice. 

It is to be observed that this con- 
sideration of Identity, with the two 
connected relations, Resemblance 
and Diversity, may be pursued among 
all possible objects of thought; 
among mere sensible impressions of 
the mind, among objects having dis- 
tinct existences, amoung properties or 
qualities of such distinct existences, 
or among mere entities of the con- 
ceiving intellect. It is according to 
the progress which the mind makes 
in framing to itself more intellectual 
objects for such comparison, and in 
applying this comparison to them, 
that it assumes more and more its 
proper intellectual character. 

Thus it is evidently an advanced 
and a more intellectual state of mind 
when it perceives identity in proper- 
ties, which are disguised to sense in 
their different manifestation. It does 
not seem too much to say that even 
the first notice of weight as a com- 
mon property of very heavy and of 
the lightest bodies, was a very intel- 
lectual perception ; that the notice 
of resistance, as a common property 
of the hardest substances, and the 
most yielding, as water and air, must 
be a perception of advancing intel 
lect. For there is here the intellec- 
tual recognition of an identity, which 
is very much disguised to sense. 
Such, too, it may be said is the re- 
cognition of life as a common pro- 
perty of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms :—such the recognition in 
the various animal kinds of affec- 
tions and intelligence which the 
mind has first known only in itself. 
All these, however early they may 
appear, and however familiar they 
may seem, are nevertheless disco- 
veries of an intellect irresistibly 
impelled to trace the relation of 
identity, wherever it can detect it, 
amidst the various seeming diversi- 
ties which almost hide it from per- 
ception. The observation of the 
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weight of the atmosphere is one of 
the important observations of mo- 
dern science, and the suggestion 
that the column of mercury was 
supported by that weight in the 
inverted tube one of its very bold- 
est divinations. Yet this is merely _ 
the exhibition in the highest state 
of what we have described as the 
first incessant occupation of young 
intelligence. Itisno more than the 
detection of an identity exceeding- 
ly disguised from the observation of 
intellect by the impressions of 
sense. 

The consideration of these rela- 
tions leads us now to speak of one 
of the most important intellectual 
forms in which they are found. We 
speak of that ground of scientific 
reasoning which we distinguish by 
the name of Analogy. It is worthy 
of observation that a very remark- 
able application of this reasoning 
process of the mind takes place in 
very early years; namely, when 
the child transfers the ideas of sen- 
sitive life, of thought, and will, which 
it perceives in itself, to other hu- 
man beings. To this transfer it is 
evidently determined, by the obser- 
vation of the same appearances in 
them, which are connected in itself 
with those energies or properties. 
Now, this reasoning, early as it 
takes place, is an explicit and deci- 
sive example of analogical reason- 
ing, the same precisely as intellect 
in its highest power employs in the 
highest science. This reasoning by 
analogy is, in truth, nothing more 
than what we have now been de- 
scribing—the pursuit of identity 
under various forms of diversity. 
This will appear from shortly exa- 
mining the idea entertained of ana- 
logy by the best writers. 

“ Analogy, in general, is the sub- 
stituting the idea or conception of 
one thing to stand for and represent 
another on account of a true resem- 
blance and correspondent reality in 
the very nature of the things com- 
pared. It is defined by Aristotle, 
loclas r# Acse—a parity of reason.”— 
Brown’s Divine Analogy, p. 2. 

It is this principle which is thus 
described by Sir Isaac Newton in 
his second law of philosopbizing :— 
** Of natural effects of the same 
kind the same causes are to be as- 
signed as far as it can be done. Ags 
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of respiration in a man and a beast, 
of the descent of stones in Europe 
and in America, of light in a culi- 
nary fire and in the sun, and of the 
reflection of light in the various pla- 
nets.” “ The arguments,’ says 
an intelligent writer in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, ‘“ by which 
Sir Isaac Newton establishes the 
truth of the system of universal 
gravitation are precisely of this sort. 
He proves that the planets in their 
deflections towards the sun are all 
governed by the same analogy that 
is observable in the deflections of 
the earth towards the sun, and of 
the moon towards the earth, as well 
as of a body projected obliquely at 
the earth’s surface, towards its cen- 
tre. Whence he infers, with the 
force of demonstration, that all these 
deflections spring from the same 
cause, or are governed by one and 
the same law, to wit, the power of 
gravitation, by which a heavy body, 
when unsupported, naturally falls to 
the ground.” 

“ The derivation of the word Ana- 
logy, indicates,” as Professor Cas- 
tillon of Berlin observes, “a resem- 
blance discernible by reason.” 

“ Two objects,” says he, “ are said 
to have an analogy to each other, 
when some identity is discovered 
upon comparing them.” 

“ Analogy, that is to say, the great- 
er or less resemblance of the facts, 
the more or less evident relation be- 
tween them, is the only rule of phy- 
sical enquirers, either to explain 
known facts or to discover new 
ones.”—D’ALEemBERT, Mélanges de 
Littérature, tome V. § 6; quoted by 
Stewart, Philosophy, il. 441. 

But the most interesting and in- 
structive discussion on this subject 
is in Mr Stewart’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 
II. chap. iv. sect. 4. 

He there admirably explains, that 
“in the same manner in which our 
external senses are struck with that 
resemblance between different indi- 
viduals which gives rise to a com- 
mon appellation, our superior facul- 
ties of observation and reasoning 
enable us to trace those more dis- 
tant and refined similitudes which 
lead us to comprehend different 
species under one common genus. 
Here, too,” he says, ‘‘ the principles 
of our nature, already pointed out, 
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dispose us to extend our conclusions 
from what is familiar to what is com- 
paratively unknown ; and to reason 
from species to species, as from in- 
dividual to individual. In both cases 
the logical process of thought is near- 
ly if not exactly the same, but the 
common use of language has estab- 
lished a verbal distinction between 
them, our most correct writers be= 
ing accustomed (as far as we have 
been able to observe) to refer the 
evidence of our conclusions in the 
one case to experience, and in the 
other to analogy. The truth is, that 
the difference between these two 
denominations of evidence, when 
they are accurately analyzed, ap- 
pears manifestly to be a difference, 
not in kind, but merely in degree.” 
Again. “A resemblance of ob- 
jects or events is perceived by sense, 
and accordingly has some effect even 
on the lower animals: a correspond- 
ence (or, as it is frequently called, a 
resemblance) of relations is not the 
object of sense, but of intellect, and 
consequently the perception of it 
implies the exercise of reason.” 
The illustrations of analogy, as the 
ground of scientific reasoning, given 
with such simplicity by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and setting out from so 
simple a correspondence as animal 
respiration, coincide, we think, with 
Mr Stewart's view of the subject, in 
which he sets aside the logical dis- 
tinction between analogy and expe- 
rience, and contends, notwithstand - 
ing the attempt of some writers to 
limit one to nearer, and the other to 
remoter resemblances, that the act of 
the mind, and ground of its proceed- 
ing, which is all with which we can be 
concerned in metaphysical enquiry, 
are the same in both. Therefore, we 
do not hesitate to affirm, that by ana- 
logy is or ought to be understood 
‘all intellectual determination of 
like properties from like manifesta- 
tions,” whether the likeness of the 
manifestations be more or less ob- 
vious to sense. We would further 
add, in recapitulation of what we 
have before said, that reasoning by 
analogy in the highest cases, is only 
ursuing an identity of a kind which 
it requires a more practised intellect 
to apprehend, and amidst diversities 
of appearance which make the indi- 
cations more difficult to observe. 
How much of an intellectual cha- 
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racter the cognizance of these rela- 
tions may assume, according*to the 
nature of the subject in which they 
are exhibited, is shown in a familiar 
manner—in language. In all lan- 
guage, there are many words which 
have a signification nearly, though 
not precisely the same. We call 
them synonymous, which is an inex- 
act and deceptive expression; for 
there are scarcely any words truly sy- 
nonymous in language. Those, how- 
ever, to which that description is ap- 
plied, are words approaching near 
to each other in signification, and yet 
distinguishable by shades of mean- 
ing sufficient to constitute a positive 
difference among them. Now, it is 
observable, in respect to such words, 
that a mind negligent or unapt for 
the apprehension of language will 
not ascertain the differences, but will 
acquiesce in one common and undis- 
tinguished meaning for them all. 
But a mind of more vigilant intelli- 
geuce—more apt for that kind of 
self-reflection which is implied in 
the study of language, will readily 
and distinctly ascertain these differ- 
ences, and will easily understand 
under each word its proper dis- 
tinctive signification. This is one 
decisive indication of the intellec- 
tual character. But this is no- 
thing more than an exemplification 
of what we have just been consider- 
ing. In these different significations 
there is partial identity, but with it 
diversity. The vigilant mind ad- 
verts to the differences, and discri- 
minates the meanings; the negli- 
gent or unapt mind does not advert 
to them, but acquiesces in the con- 
ception of a total identity, which 
does not subsist in the objects 
themselves. This appears chiefly 
in the study of other languages than 
our own. We may observe here, 
as an extension of the same prin- 
ciple beyond mere words, that the 
most excellent translation, which 
should render with the utmost fide- 
lity and force the sense of a writer, 
would differ from the worst precisely 
on the same ground,—not in the 
general and absolute meaning, for 
that both would convey; but in the 
nicer discriminations. The incapa- 
ble translator does not perceive the 
differences between his own render- 
ings of thought and the expressions 
of his original. They appear to 


him the same, or very nearly so; 
but where he perceives slight dif- 
ferences, or none, the other is aware 
of the greatest. He apprehends, in 
all the various ways of rendering a 
passage, precisely how near each 
approaches to the exact force of the 
original, and precisely in what it 
fails. It is his delicate and exact 
discrimination of these differences 
that enables him to select his ex- 
pression, and suffers him not to rest 
till he has found that which is ade- 
quate : he performs his office well 
or ill, as he refuses or consents to 
admitas identical that meaning which 
is not identical. 

From what we have now said, may 
be conceived the importance of the 
relation of identity among the sub- 
jects of cognizance to the human 
understanding. Nor can it be unin- 
structive, we think, or uninteresting, 
thus to observe these unfoldings of 
the human faculties, and to detect, in 
the first rudiments of their strength, 
and in their exercise upon the simple 
aiid rude materials that are at first 
set before them, the powers which, 
by a continual progress—not chang- 
ing in kind, though changing conti- 
nually in degree—advance at length 
to the accomplishment of the highest 
—— of speculative intel- 

ect. 

From what has been said, it will 
appear, further, of how truly intel- 
lectual a character is the perception 
of the simplest relation : every rela- 
tion being, in truth, to the miad 
itself an “ ens rationis”—a creature 
of its own, produced to itself, though 
corresponding to what has place in 
actual existence; every perception 
of every simplest relation, being in 
itself a perfect evidence of the in-« 
tellectual nature of the mind. 

It may bé worth while, too, to ob- 
serve that there is a not unimportant 
character of relations, arising from 
this their intellectual essence; viz., 
that the mind has aclearer perception 
of the pure relation itself than of its 
application to any individual case. 
The idea it forms of identity, for ex- 
ample, is pure and perfect; it is an 
entire intellectual conception with- 
out defect. But in the application 
to particular cases, there may al- 
ways be uncertainty and obscurity, 
as it is probable that no two impres- 
sions shall be perfectly identical, and 
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yet there are many which the mind 
admits as such, being unable to distin- 
guish them. It bears within itself the 
pure conception; all it can dois to ap- 
proximate the application more and 
more nearly to that model, as it 
sharpens by use its practical discern- 
ment. 

Among the early relations of which 
the mind becomes conscious by the 
comparison of objects one with an- 
other, are those of Number, Quanti- 
ty, and Form. We shall now speak of 
these in such a brief and simple 
manner as may be sufficient for 
pointing out their intellectual cha- 
racter. 

The relation of Number is indis- 
tinctly perceived, as soon as that im- 
pression takes place in the under- 
standing, which is indicated by us by 
the word “ many.” This indistinct 
apprehension, long preceding any 
notion of distinct enumeration, im- 
plies, that the objects thus felt to be 
many are already in some degree 
classed together by the mind. ‘The 
process of the mind in classification, 
is carried on by the power we have 
of separating, in like objects, their 
common properties from those 
which distinguish them ; combining 
them to our understanding, as one 
class, by those common attributes. 
Without this power of selecting, as 
a ground of classification, such com- 
mon properties, we perhaps never 
could have had any idea of number; 
for, before we can consider different 
objects as forming a multitude, it is 
necessary that we should be able to 
apply to all of them one common 
name; or, in other words, that we 
should reduce them all to the same 
genus. In illustration of this, says Mr 
Stewart, in his Elements, vol. I. chap. 
ii, “ The various objects, animate and 
inanimate, which are at this moment 
before me, I may class and number 
ina variety of different ways, accord- 
ing to the view of them that I choose 
totake. I may reckon successively 
the number of sheep, of cows, of 
horses—of elms, of oaks, of beeches; 
—or I may first reckon the number 
of animals, and then the number of 
trees ;—or I may at once reckon the 
number of all the organized sub- 
stances which my senses present to 
me.” This simple illustration, Mr 
Stewart employs to show, that what- 
ever be the principle on which clas- 
sification proceeds, it is evident that 
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the objects numbered together must 
be considered in those respects only 
in which they agree with each other ; 
and that, if we had no power of dis- 
tinguishing in the individual objects 
of sense their common attributes, 
we never could have conceived of 
them at all as forming a plurality. 
In this illustration, then, Mr Stew- 
art describes that distinct process of 
classification which is necessary to 
the clear intellectual notion of a 
plurality, aud to the distinct act of 
enumeration. But among the indis- 
tinct and confused apprehensions of 
the early intellect, we may remark, 
that a much ruder sort of classing 
may be sufficient for such an imper- 
fect notion of plurality as may serve 
to ground the idea of number in the 
mind : the child, no doubt, conceiv- 
ing the objects around it as few or 
many, even without giving attention 
to divide from one another those 
which are of different kinds. The 
process of enumeration reduces this 
confused multitude under the com- 
mand of intellect: making that which 
appears most confounding to intelli- 
gence the matter of its most distinct 
and perfect action. 
Let us observe, then, for a few 
moments, what this process is. 
Amongst all our ideas, “ as there 
is none suggested to the mind in 
more ways, so there is none more 
simple than that of unity, or one. It 
has no shadow of variety or compo- 
sition init. Every object our senses 
are employed about, every idea in 
our understandings, every thought 
in our minds, brings this idea along 
with it: And, therefore, it is the 
most intimate to our thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its agreement to all 
other things, our most universal 
idea. Number, continues Locke, ap- 
plies itself to men, angels, actions, 
thoughts, every thing that either 
doth exist, or can be imagined.” 
This idea of unity, thus continu- 
ally carried into our understandings 
by every object presented to them, 
is the element of all numbers. 
From this single element, all our 
ideas of distinct number are formed 
—the first steps of our enumerating 
consisting merely of successive re- 
petitions of simple unity: and our 
ideas of greater numbers bein 
formed by repeating in our min 
those first aggregates of simple unity 
—as when we carry on our process 
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successive hundreds, successive 
thousands. 

Such, then, is the whole intellec- 
tual process of the beginning of 
enumeration—unity, and the repeti- 
tion of unity ; a process by which 
the mind goes on to reduce within 
its comprehension those numbers 
which seemed, when first presented 
to it, to be fitted only to baffle and 
confound and overwhelm its facul- 
ties. 

It may be observed, that simple 
as this process appears in its ele- 
mentary form, namely, the distinct 
repetition of unity, it is this perfect 
simplicity in which the successive 
acts of the mind are mere abso- 
lute renewals of its former acts, 
which gives their perfect intellec- 
tual character to the combinations 
that are grounded on this relation. 
Accordingly, the simple modes of 
numbers are of all others the most 
distinct,—every the least variation, 
which is an unit, making each com- 
bination as clearly different from 
that which approaches nearest to it 
as the most remote,—two being as 
distinct from one as two hundred, 
atid the idea of two as distinct from 
the idea of three as, in the forcible 
language of Locke, “the magni- 
tude of the whole earth is from that 
of a mite.” This is not so in other 
simple modes, in which it is not so 
easy, nor perhaps possible, for us 
to distinguish betwixt two approach- 
ing ideas which yet are really differ- 
ent. . Nobody can undertake to find 
a difference between the concep- 
tion of any two possible shades of 
the same colour, for example, or to 
form distinct ideas of every the 
least possible excess in extension. 

Now, it is to be observed that 
both the idea of plurality, which is 
the subject of numbering, and the 
idea of unity, by means of which the 
process of numbering is carried on, 
are first presented to the mind as 
subsisting in material objects. The 
child dves not divide the idea of 
many or of one from the objects 
themselves. It cannot, for it has 
not yet acquired such a reflective 
action inits mind. Itis only during 
the presence of the object that the 
idea of many or of one is excited, 
and it must learn to number in 
sensible objects. By degrees the 
mind becomes independent of this 
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aid of sense, and conceives unity 
and that successive repetition of 
unity, which is number, as some- 
thing distinct altogether from the 
material objects in which those 
ideas were at first embodied. But 
though it at first perceives the re- 
lation along with the subjects in 
which it subsists, still it is even 
then no less a true intellectual no- 
tion, and also the distinct and full 
preparation for that process entirely 
intellectual), in which number will 
be afterwards distinctly separated 
from the objects in which it is per- 
ceived to subsist, and made the pure 
matter of the mind's most abstract 
contemplation. 

Upon this relation, so simple in 
its rudiments, and by a _ process 
which, humble as it appears, while 
the mind exercises itself merely in 
sense, is continually extended and 
refined, but at no moment changes 
its character, is that powerful 
science of numbers constructed, 
which, wielded by intellect at the 
height of its strength and skill, has 
seemed almost to enlarge the pro- 
vince of the human understanding. 

It may be asked, then, in what 
manner does the mind proceed 
from this first state, in which it 
peréeives thé relation mixed, as it 
were, with the object of sense, to 
form that separated apprehension 
of number in which it affects those 
endless combinations? The answer 
is most simple; it is merely by 
taking more and more distinct no- 
tice of the impression made upon 
itself in the perception of number. 
It perceives the relation at first in 
sense. The intellectual impression, 
in which consists the perception of 
number, is intimately blended with 
the sensuous impression produced 
by perception of the objects. Still 
the mind is made conscious of the 
intellectual impression; and it is 
simply, as that impression is again 
“and again repeated, that the mind’s 
notice of the intellectual as separate 
from the sensuous affection becomes 
stronger and more distinct, till it 
ends in dividing altogether the per- 
ception of the relation from the per- 
ception of the objects in which that 
relation has first been made known. 

If we could conceive an intelli- 
gence perfect in the use of its 
powers, on which the mixed im- 
pression of which we have been 
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speaking should be made, we may 
suppose that that impression once 
made would be sufficient, and that 
such a mind would proceed by 
mere reflection upon such a single 
compound impression of sense and 
intelligence to separate it into parts, 
and to divide from its conception of 
the objects having number, its con- 
ception of the relation of number 
subsisting among those objects; we 
may suppose that it would be able, 
from the impression once made, to 
clear up to itself or to evolve the 
intellectual notion of the relation. 
For the elements are already given; 
the perfect intellectual perception is 
involved, and there needs nothing 
but thought to produce it as a sepa- 
rate element. But constituted as 
we are, our mind, as we have before 
observed, “slowly disengages itself 
from sense,” and it is only the re- 
peated impression that forces it on 
by degrees, to the cognizance of its 
intellectual, as something distinct 
from its sensuous impression. 

Ia this relation, then, we find 
again what we found in those which 
we considered above. An intelli- 
gence affected with the perception 
of a relation, and taking notice of 
the affection so produced in itself 
—and enabled by the distinction 
which it makes of its own pure 
affection, to obtain a command over 
the use of the relation, which it 
could never possess while it con- 
tinued to know it only as involved 
with the objects of sense. 

We have said enough to show 
how very simple is the origin of all 
our ideas of Number, prodigiously 


complicated as these ideas after- - 


wards become; but at the same 
time, that simple as this origin is, 
the idea itself is of a purely intel- 
lectual character. We see that this 
is the case in the frequently baffled 
efforts of children, first, in conceiv- 
ing, and secondly, in retaining pure 
abstract ideasof number. It is seen 
still more decidedly among rude 
tribes of men, with whom the ideas 
of number make slower progress 
than any other intellectual ideas 
whatever. Among some tribes that 
have even made considerable ad- 
vances in the more ordinary arts of 
life, it is surprising how short a way 
the mind has proceeded in the art 
of numbering. The difficulty has 
been found so great, that they have 
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been unable to give names for num- 
bers above five or six, and have had 
no other means of communicating 
to others their recollection of the 
number of particular objects than 
by pointing to other objects present, 
by showing their own fingers, or in 
the case of a great multitude by 
pointing to the hairs of their head. 
The wide distance between the 
mind of savage and of civilized man 
is more brought home to our under- 
standings, and made more visible, as 
it were, in comparing in this in- 
stance, the inability of the one to 
manage the simplest intellectual 
conceptions, with the easy and un- 
bounded command which the arith- 
metician and the algebraist possess 
over the most complex and intricate 
combinations of numbers in their 
almost unlimited extent, than by 
any other comparison which we 
might institute between them. For 
wherever man has risen into the 
earliest grades of social being, we 
often observe in him almost as 
strong sagacity, and as deep affec- 
tion as amongst men whose natures 
have been to the utmost cultivated 
by civility. We can think of the 
orator or the poet of a rude tribe, 
even along with the greatest orators 
or poets of the most intellectual 
nations, and in certain dispositions 
of mind can almost conceive of them 
as standing on the same level. But 
itis far otherwise, when we think of 
the rude mind striving ineffectually 
to engage itself with such pure in- 
tellectual relations as those of which 
we have been treating, and we cen- 
not dream of any thing so remote 
from each other as the savage with 
his notched stick or his string of 
shells, numbering succession, and 
the genius of Newton, for example, 
by its power over the same relations, 
bringing under human comprehen- 
sion the laws of the infinite universe. 

Let us now proceed to make some 
observations on the relations invol- 
ved in our ideas of Quantity. 

The first notion involved in the 
idea of sensible quantity is that of 
extension. 

The idea of space is obtained both 
by sight and by the organs of touch 
and motion. This space, considered 
merely as extended in Jength be- 
tween any two objects, without re- 
garding or conceiving any thing else 
between them, is called distance. If 
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it be considered as extended in 
length, in breadth, and thickness, it 
has been called capacity. In every 
way in which it may be consider- 
ed the term extension is applied 
to it. Capacity thus conceived, 
namely, as extension bounded in 
length, breadth, and thickness, is the 
measure of sensible quantity. We 
have only to add the idea of sensible 
substance as filling the extension or 
portion of space thus circumscribed, 
and we have the whole of what is 
included in the idea of sensible 
quantity. 

The science of geometry is con- 
cerned not with sensible quantity 
thus contained in limited portions of 
space, but with the measures of quan- 
tity merely. It considers extension 
in length simply, or lines ;—in length 
and breadth, or surfaces ;—in length, 
breadth, and thickness, or solids, as 
they are called; meaning, however, 
not solids, with which it has ne con- 
cern, but the measure of solids mere- 
ly. Thus then, in sensible quantity, 
which is what is known to the mind 
contemplating objects through sense, 
and in that pure measure of quanti- 
ty which is in its separate elements, 
or in their combination, the subject 
of geometrieal science, we have 
again an exemplification of those 
same modes of beginning to perceive 
relation which we have just seen 
exemplified in the relation of Num- 
ber. 

Matter, in every form in which 
it can be presented through sense 
to the mind, offers these various 
perceptions, of distance, of superfi- 
cial extension, and of capacity, or 


bulk—but it offers them involved in- 


the sensuous perception of the ma- 
terial objects themselves. Here then 
the mind in its perception of mate- 
rial objects is necessarily constrained 
to the intellectual perception of the 
relations of extension subsisting 
-amongthem. But those relations are 
made known to it in a manner which 
blends with intellectual perception 
the impression of sense. Here then 
again is the intelligence under the 
necessity of going through that pro- 
cess which has been already descri- 
bed :—and of separating its intellec- 
tual- from its sensuous affection. 
This accordingly is what it does. 
Being itself a pure intelligence, and 
by virtue of its intellectual nature 
and tendencies being constrained to 
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take notice of all its intellectual af- 
fections, it does unavoidably make 
that perception of relation the sub- 
ject of its distinct consideration. 
But in the very act of so considering 
it, it divides that perception from the 
impressions of sense in which it was 


involved. And in so doing, it brings 


that relation itself more and more to 
the state of a pure intellectual en- 
tity; an object of thought divided 
from the conception of matter. 

The science of Geometry, then, 
abstract as that of Number, derives 
from this process its pure intellec- 
tual character. It is a science of 
relation merely:—of relation con- 
ceived in intellect alone. But inas- 
much as the knowledge of that rela- 
tion was derived from the sensible 
perception of matter, so the science 
founded on that relation is again ap- 
plicable to matter: comprehending 
it in all its modes, and to its utmost 
extent. And these two sciences, 
namely, of Number and Extension, 
drawn from matter by intellect, and 
again in their intellectual perfection 
applied to it, are capable of compre- 
hending the whole material universe. 
As sciences they have this capacity. 
The limitation is not in them, but in 
intellect itself, from which the 
means of observation are withheld ; 
and of which the capacity is finite. 
It has been able to invent science, 
which, in its fullest extent, is beyond 
its ability to use, but which we may 
conceive that a higher, but still finite 
intelligence, might apply with its 
larger comprehension to its more 
extended knowledge; and without 
altering the nature of the science 
itself, obtain from it results exceed- 
ing our possible attainment in the 
same proportion in which it should 
itself exceed the measure of our in- 
tellectual power. 

The view which is given us of the 
mind by thus considering its work, 
is, as it appears to us, in the most 
distiact and positive form, that of an 
intelligence apart from matter :— 
conditioned, indeed, so as to derive 
the whole awakening of its powers, 
and the first subjects of their exer- 
cise, from matter merely; but 
marked, from the begiming, as 
having its own independent being— 
and visibly, as soon as we are able 
to trace its operations, turning those 
sensible materials of thought to the 
uses of that independent, intellectual 
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nature. We observe, throughout its 
process, the effort of that higher 
being to lift itself out of sense—to 
fulfil, by the means which sense 
offers it, the inherent tefidencies of 
its own constitution. And especial- 
ly, as in the processes we have been 
describing, we see the determined 
and successful endeavour to sepa- 
rate its acts from matter, and at last 
to frame its materials of thought out 
of conceptions purely self-derived. 
For such are its ideas of relation in 
their ultimate purity—being mere 
modes of intellectual perception— 
and therefore perfect and exact in 
their final separation from matter— 
though imperfect, inexact, and un- 
certain as long as they are blended 
with it. 

We cannot help adding, that the 
almost boundless power which the 
mind has derived from the pure 
intellectual conception of these 
relations, does not appear more than 
might have been expected, when a 
high intellectual nature was able, 
upon its own pure perceptions, to 
constitute a science applicable to 
the material world. The wonder is 
not in these almost unlimited re- 
sults; but itis in the very first step 
in which those results are begun— 
a step which at once, and in the 
most decisive manner, characterises 
the intellectual constitution of the 
mind which is capable of it. 

We shall now speak of a relation 
which is intimately connected with 
that of extension—the relation of 
Form or Figure; and again found 
what we have to say on the defini- 
tions and description of Mr Locke. 

“ There is another modification of 
the ‘idea’ of space,” says he, 
“ which is nothing but the relation 
which the parts of the termination 
of extension, or of circumscribed 
space, have amongst themselves. 
This the touch discovers in sensible 
bodies, whose extremities eome 
within our reach; and this the eye 
takes both from bodies and colours, 
whose boundaries are within its 
view ;—where, observing how the 
extremities terminate either in 
straight lines, which meet at dis- 
cernible angles, or in ‘ curved’ 
lines, wherein no angles can be per- 
ceived—by considering these as 
they relate to one another, in all 
parts of the extremities of any body 
or space, it has that idea we call 
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figure or form, and you will find that 
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figure, which affords to the mind 
infinite variety. For besides the 
vast number of different figures 
that do really exist in the coherent 
masses of matter, the stock that the 
mind has in its power, by varying 
the idea of space, and thereby 
making still new compositions, by 
repeating its own ideas, and joining 
them as it pleases, is perfectly inex- 
haustible; and so it can multiply 
figures in infinitum.” 

He then goes on to illustrate the 
process of this infinitely variable 
combination. 

§ 6. “The mind having a power 
to repeat the idea of any length di- 
rectly stretched out, and ‘ to join it 
to another in the same direction, 
which’ shall thus double the length 
of that straight line, or else with 
one with what inclination it thinks 
fit, and so make what sort of angle 
it pleases:—and being able also to 
shorten any line it imagines, by ta- 
king from it one half, or one-fourth, 
or what part it pleases, without be-« 
ing able to come to an end of any 
such divisions:—It can ‘thus’ make 
an angle of any inclination, so also 
the lines that are its sides of what 
length it pleases; which joining again 
to other lines of different lengths, 
and at different angles, till it has 
wholly enclosed any space, it is evi- 
dent that it can multiply figures, 
both in their shape and capacity, in 
infinitum ; all which are but so many 
different simple medes of space.” 

“Tt is obvious, that the same 
process which the mind can thus 
carry on with straight lines, it can 
also do with ‘curved,’ or ‘curved’ 
and straight together; and that 
whatever it can do in lines, it can 
also in superficies:—By which we 
may be led into farther thoughts of 
the endless variety of figures that 
the mind has power to make, and 
thereby to multiply the simple modes 
of space.” 

Figure, or form, then, exhibits one 
kind of relation—the relation mutual- 
ly subsisting among the several parts 
of that circumscribing boundary 
which encloses any portion of space. 
All bodies present to us figure, be- 
cause they all have extension de- 
fined on all sides; and those defin- 
ing boundaries, by the relation sub- . 
sisting among their parts, constitute 
figure. For,examine whatis meant by 
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when you have stated the idea of the 
boundary in every part of the exten- 
sion of the body, and have added to 
this the idea of the relation to one 
another, subsisting among the dif- 
ferent parts of that boundary, you 
have exhausted the subject; you 
have defined figure by stating all its 
elements. ¢ 

Let us shortly consider the nature 
of these relations. 

We look at the forms of things in 
nature, and the imagination is over- 
come with their infinite and seem- 
ingly incomprehensible variety. But 
intellect applies itself to the study of 
that which has overpowered imagi- 
nation; and examining, not that va- 
riety of forms which can never come 
within its cognizance, but the essen- 
tial relations of form, which, sub- 
sisting in its own perception, are 
truly cognizable by it, it resolves 
that innumerable, unimaginable, in- 
exhaustible, and almost infinite va- 
riety, into four simple elements— 
lines straight and curved, and plane 
and curvilinear surfaces. Yet even 
this resolution is not ultimate, for 
every surface may be conceived 
as resolved into an infinite num- 
ber of lines in apposition one with 
another; and every line may be 
conceived as resolved into an infi- 
nite number of points in apposition 
one to another—either in one direc- 
tion, making a straight line, or in a 
direction continually varying, ma. 
king a curve line. And in this way 
the whole of form is resolved en- 
tirely into relation; for these points 
are nothing whatever in themselves, 
and serve only to mark or express 
the continually varying relations of 
itself with itself, subsisting through- 
out the boundary of any portion of 
extension. However, the four ele- 
ments that were enumerated—lines of 
two kinds and surfaces of two kinds— 
serve as generic expressions of such 
relation. And such lines and sur- 
faces, placed in various relation to 
each other, make up all possible 
figure. 

If we ask, then, in what manner 
this simple relation of form can be 
defined, “ it is the relation of one 
point to other points in space;” or 
to comprehend entire figure it is, in 
the words we have already quoted 
from Mr Locke, “the relation which 
the parts of the termination of ex- 
tension, or of circumscribed space, 
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have amongst themeelves.” This 
relation resolves itself into two 
kinds—direction and comparative 
distance. From these ideas—all vir- 
tually included in the idea of space 
—all Form is compounded. 

Space, then, and the included 
ideas, direction in space and limita- 
tion in space, are all that intellect 
requires to combine the infinite pos- 
sible varieties of form. If space be 
given, the others which are relations 
merely, and therefore pure intel- 
lectual apprehensions, are sufficient 
for the rest. 

Whether space itself, therefore, 
be a purely metaphysical idea or 
not—which we think may be difficult 
to decide—the application to it of 
these relations for the composition 
of figure is purely metaphysical: 
and in this instance as in those al- 
ready treated, we see the extraordi- 
nary manner in which intelligence, 
having drawn the lessons of its know- 
ledge from matter and sense, returns 
upon them to subject them to itself. 
Matter through the senses presses 
upon the contemplation of the mind 
—Form, in varieties which are only 
less than infinite. But the mind, 
awakened to the contemplation of 
form, and investigating its constitu- 
tion, resolves it into two elementary 
relations—namely, direction and li- 
mitation in space. 

We need scarcely ask—when in- 
tellect has acquired this absolute 
command over form, as a creature 
of its own, and yet applicable, as 
far as matter can be susceptible of 
the relations conceived by intellect, 
to material being—what is the nature 
of the power thus obtained, and to 
what purposes is it applied. The 
first application of the mind’s in- 
telligence of figure is to a pur- 
pose that is yet entirely intellectual, 
when it creates pure form, and then 
evolves its relations in pure geome- 
trical science ;—the second applica- 
tion, wherein it proceeds to. unite 
form with matter, is to all the 
powerful constructions of mecha- 
nical art. It being the peculiar and 
proper character of these construc- 
tions, and the element of their 
power, that in them matter, by re- 
ceiving forms which are pure intel- 
lectual conceptions, and therefore 
perfectly known in their relations 
and properties by intellect, becomes 
itself subjected to intellect—the 
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mind wielding and commanding the 
gross materials of its art by pure 
intellectual science. And hence it 
is that these arts, in their highest 
achievements, acquire a dignity even 
to our imagination, the mind con- 
templating with pleasure and admi- 
ration its own intellectual dominion 
over matter. Hence it is, too, that 
the greatest works of even mecha- 
nical art have been possible only to 
minds of the very highest intellec- 
tual capacity, and have formed fit 
subjects for their exertion. The 
most celebrated monument of the 
genius of one of the greatest minds 
of which modern Europe boasts, 
Michael Angelo, is the unrivalled 
construction of a dome,—a work 
which, from the simple circumstance 
of its magnitude, and the mechani- 
cal difficulty of its construction, is 
one confessedly which no inferior 
mind could have achieved. Un- 
der this head we have spoken of 
architecture as a simply mechanical 
art. But there is yet a last applica- 
tion of the power of form to matter, 
to which we may allude, in which 
architecture is also included, but 
under a different relation. We speak 
now of those beautiful and noble 
arts, in which the mind has subjected 
material form to the uses of imagi- 
nation,—sculpture especially, and 
architecture considered merely in 
its relation to imagination. Both 
these arts depend for their power 
over the mind solely upon form; 
and it was only in the intensest con- 
templation of form, that genius 
found the conceptions by which it 
has been able to invest them in 
their majestic and immortal beauty. 
Hence it may be understood why 
the greatness, and even the beauty, 
of both these arts is of so severe a 
character,—it is because their great 
element, form, is a conception 
wholly intellectual, being merely 
the exhibition in matter of relations 
which are the birth of intellect alone. 

Such, then, is the dependence of 
intellect on matter, and such is its 
independence. Such is its sove- 
reignty over it, from which it learns 
merely to know itself—that strong in 
that knowledge, it may go forth to 
establish its dominion over the ma- 
terial world. Matter, it might al- 
most be said, if we might leave for 
&@ moment the sober expression of 
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simple research, to speak a language 
that was known to philosophy of old, 
is busy in a constant endeavour to 
overpower and oppress the intellec- 
tual mind; but by that vain endea- 
vour it only rouses up powers, and 
furnishes arms for its own subjuga~ 
tion. 

Form, therefore, which when first 
we look in upon our own impres- 
sions, appears to us to be simply dis- 
covered to the mind by the eye, and 
only so discoverable ; which, never- 
theless, the moment we consider 
the minds of those to whom light has 
not been given, we perceive must 
be discoverable also through another 
sense—touch, namely, aided by the 
organs of active motion—is, as we 
perceive, when we pursue it to its 
ultimate analysis, a perception of 
relations by the mind. Those rela- 
tions are perceived involved with 
matter, and till we consider the sub- 
ject carefully, we are not aware how 
totally they may be separated from 
matter. Yet, even then, the mind 
itself has so separated them, and in 
a thousand instances has framed in 
itself ideas of that pure form, which, 
cannot subsist in what is shown to 
our senses at least, of material being. 
In this we end, that the mind itself, 
by its own pure forms of thought 
alone, both comprehends what is 
brought before it of material exist- 
ence, and moulds to uses of its own 
its subject matter. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
add, that it is by the simple process 
which we have described as giving us 
the notion of number and extension, 
that the mind is able to form to it- 
self an idea of Infinity in either. It 
is merely by endlessly repeating the 
combinations of unity, and the con- 
ceived measures of extension, that 
this idea is obtained. We cannot 
suppose any point at which sucha 
process can possibly stop; for the 
termination of one series at such a 
point, would be in fact nothing else 
than the commencement of another. 
It is, however, equally obvious, that 
though we can thus form to our- 
selves the idea of infinitude in num- 
ber, space, or time, we cannot form 
the conception of any number, ex- 
tension, or duration, actually infi- 
nite; for this would be a contradic- 
tion, as it would imply a limitation 
of infinitude. 

2T 
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TORENO’S HISTORY OF THE SPANISH INSURRECTION, &c. 


Tue Spanish historian, who but 
the other day was the trusted Mi- 
nister of Queen Christina—the su- 
preme ruler of reformed Spain, and 
who is now, with a price set upon 
his head, flying or skulking for life, 
from the virulent enmity of those 
whom he considered as his brother 
reformers, but who consider him 
as that most abhorred of created 
or imaginable beings in revolu- 
tionary politics, a moderate—has 
been a chief actor in the scenes he 
describes. He is by birth an As- 
turian, or a Leonese nobleman—we 
are not quite clear which. He was 
present in Madrid on the 2d of May, 
amidst all the tumult and bloodshed 
of that day of horror. His father, 
and probably he himself, took an 
active part in the Asturian insur- 
rection which opened the great 
drama of the rising of the universal 
Spanish nation. He was one of the 
two Asturian deputies who, upon 
the completion of the first insurrec- 
tion, put to sea with a white flag, in 
an open boat, in the Bay of Biscay, 
to endeavour to get on board some 
English vessel, and thus make their 
way to this country, with which 
theirs was then at war, here to an- 
nounce the event, and request of a 
generous enemy assistance against 
perfidious allies; although, with a 
ljaudableand pleasing abstinencefrom 
self-exaltation, he says little of the 
hazardous nature of the adventure. 

Many of our readers must, like 
ourselves, still recollect the sensa- 
tion produced in London by the un- 
thought-of advent of these same As- 
turian deputies, when, in the words 
of Anacreon Moore, we beg pardon, 
of Thomas Brown the Younger— 


“ Provided their wigs were but decently 
black, 

A few patriot monsters from Spain 
were a sight 

That would people one’s house for one, 
night after night.” 


Our author was the one of those 


first “ patriot monsters,” known by 
the title of Visconde Matarrosa, which 
he bore during his father’s life. 

After his return to Spain the Vis- 
conde seems to have been implicated 
in some of the squabbles and in- 
trigues of the Asturian junta, with 
or against Romana; and he was 
afterwards a member of the extraor- 
dinary Cortes assembled at, Cadiz 
during the siege of that city by Vic- 
tor; which Cortes concocted, we 
will not say digested, a constitution 
for Spain whilst the country was 
occupied by the enemy—whilst 
French ballsand bombs were rattling 
and exploding about the ears of the 
diligent theoretic legislators. 

In this his new capacity Toreno 
was, by his own showing, one of the 
most ultra of the ultra-liberals; and, 
start not at the confession, Conser- 
vative reader, we like him never the 
worse. He appears, still by his own 
showing, to have run the course that 
we think most natural to an enthusi- 
astic temperament when combined 
with conscious mental power. In 
early youth the person thus endow- 
ed is keenly sensible to every pos- 
sible moral and intellectual beauty 
or deformity; and what can be 
more fascinatingly beautiful than 
complete, consistent theory? Most 
especially, perhaps, in legislation.— 
What more revolting to the pride of 
intellect than the perception of 
anomalies? It is only the slow 
and irksome tuition of experi- 
ence that can teach the reluctant 
pupil how incompatible with fal- 
lible human nature is such the- 
oretic perfection. Painfully les- 
soned by old experience, the im- 
petuous youthful reformer, accord- 
ing to temper and circumstances, 
either ripens into a rational Conser- 
vative, prompt to correct manifest 
abuses whilst firmly resisting the 
headlong torrent of innovation and 
revolution, or sours into an unprin- 
cipled demagogue, or a ruthless des- 
pot, often both, in succession. The 
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Conde de Toreno is as yet not 
above half mature, we fear, but he 
has taken the ripening course. He 
speaks, with apparent regret of 
their exaggeration, of his liberalist 
opinions in 1811, avowing that time 
and experience have modified them. 
Moreover, he was expelled from 
Queen Christina’s counsels by the 
more violent of the mouvement party, 
upon whom she was soon compelled 
to rely ; and we shall be surprised 
if subsequent events, viscissitudes 
chancing even whilst we write, have 
not hastened, like the bite of an in- 
sect, his Conservative ripening. 

Turn we now from preliminary 
considerations and from the author’s 
individuality to his history, which is 
designed, we understand, to com- 
prise the whole period of Ferdinand 
VII.’s being, de facto or de jure 
King of Spain ; or, at least, so much 
thereof as may include all the wars 
and revolutions that harassed his 
reign, real or nominal; 7. ¢e., from 
the Aranjuez insurrection, in 1808, 
to the King’s restoration to absolute 
power by the Duc d’Angouléme, in 
1823. How many volumes this his- 
tory is likely to fill we have no in- 
formation, and must request our 
readers to form their own calculation 
from the few data we can give them; 
to wit, the length to which historians 
nowadays run, even amongst our im- 
patient Gallic neighbours, as e. g. Sis- 
mondi’s Historie des Francais, of 
which, we think, nearly a score of 
thick octavo volumes have appeared, 
without reaching the reign of Louis 
XI1V.; and the fact that the four 
goodly octavos which we have re- 
ceived only bring down Count 
Toreno’s history to the very begin- 
ning of 1812, to the capture of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and the publication 
and acceptance of the new constitu- 
tion. 

A history of the Spanish insurrec- 
tion, war, and revolution must neces 
sarily divide itself into two portions, 
the political and the military ; and 
to the mere desultory reader, the 
latter might perhaps seem the most 
interesting. But what are the really 
interesting operations of the Penin- 
sular war? Are they the mostly 
injudicious and uncombined, the 
always rash measures of the Spanish 
generals, and their consequent dis- 
asters? We mean to cast no slur 
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upon some splendid examples of 
heroism, such as the defence of Sa- 
ragossa. But to whom is that new ? 
And Toreno, who, save that he inha- 
bited Cadiz during the siege, was 
present at no active hostilities, it 
should seem, has added nothing to 
the universally known narratives of 
Messrs Vaughan and Southey. Are 
they the daringly gallant, but indi- 
viduaily almost insignificant, feats of 
the Guerillas? Or are they the 
triumphs achieved by the indomit- 
able valour of our own countrymen, 
wielded by the rare military genius, 
and the yet more admirably rare in- 
vincible constancy of the Duke of 
Wellington ? 

But for the details of these last it 
is not to the pages of the Spanish pa- 
triot that we are tolook. He allows, 
indeed, that ‘“‘ Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, act- 
ed a principal part in the Peninsular 
war.” Nay, upon one occasion, i. e. 
the defence of Portugal, he even 
says, “ his plan, drawn up and sub- 
mitted to Lord Liverpool, was a 
masterpiece of foresight and ma- 
ture judgment.” But still he evi- 
dently considers the British gene- 
ral and his army as mere auxilia- 
ries, useful assuredly, but not very 
important or materially influential 
upon the issue of the contest. In 
proof of this Spanish verdict upon 
the relative importance of the exer- 
tions of the Insular and Peninsular 
troops and their leaders upon the 
final result of the war, it may suffice 
to say that Toreno despatches in four 
pages the siege and recapture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo by Lord Wellington, 
previous preparations and conse- 
quent rewards included; whilst to 
the defence by the Spaniards and 
the fall of Tortosa and Tarragona, 
for instance, he allots respectively 
nine pages, and twenty ; to the reso« 
lute, though equally unavailing de- 
fence of Gerona, full half a book; 
and even to the daring, but immate- 
rial, because unsupported and tran- 
sitory surprise of Figueras by the 
ecclesiastical Guerrilla Rovira, as 
much space as to the important and 
permanent recovery of the first 
named fortress. We have imputed 
this strange apportionment of bre- 
vity and detail to the noble historian’s 
nationality. Can we be mistaken in 
this idea? Is it possible that an im- 
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partial critic, neither English nor 
Spanish, would explain the seeming 
absurdity of the relative number of 
pages by the simple observation 
that Wellington took Ciudad Rodri- 
go in about as many days as the 
French marshals consumed months 
in reducing Gerona? 


But such negative undervaluing is 


not the worst act of unfairness with 
which we are compelled to charge 
our Spanish patriot. His volumes 
contain accusations, open or hinted, 
of the Duke of Wellington, so 
thoroughly ludicrous that we are half 
ashamed to speak of them at all— 
seriously we may not. For can any 
man, in the slightest degree acquaint- 
ed with the history of the Peninsular 
war, be expected gravely to coms 
ment upon, gravely to argue against 
such accusations of such a man, as 
that he was both very timid and 
fool-hardy, and so greedy of power 
and fame as to be actually jealous, 
not only of Lord Beresford’s dearly 
purchased victory at Albuera, but of 
the talents, we know not whether 
also of the exploits, of all the Spa- 
nish generals? The latter charge is 
easily substantiated by the plain facts, 
that when restored health enabled 
Hill to resume the command of his 
own army, committed during his 
illness to Beresford, the Portuguese 
field-marshal returned to his own 
peculiar, important, and ably exe- 
cuted duty of creating Portuguese 
troops; and that Lord Wellington 
was dissatisfied with all those Spa- 


nish generals with whom the Spa-- 


nish authorities were in the end, 
ay, and often while supporting them 
against him, equally dissatisfied ; 
approving of, and agreeing with 
those only who alone showed any 
thing like sound judgment or mili- 
tary skill, namely, Castanos and 


Romana. The former charge rests 
upon more numerous and diffuse 
statements; a few of which we will 
bring together. Weare assured that 
it was Lord Wellington’s object to 
prevent any intimate union of Spain 
and Portugal :—that he suffered Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo to fall, perhaps not quite 
contrary to the rules of military 
science, but contrary to the urgent 
prayersof the Marques dela Romana, 
whilst the Duke’s despatches* show 
that Romana, howloath soever tolose 
the place, fully and frankly concur- 
red in the conviction, that, under 
existing circumstances, to attempt 
the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo would 
be to risk the whole for the sake of 
a part:—that he fought the battle 
of Busaco solely from impatience of 
the blame his previous over-caution 
had incurred, the author seeming 
to be unsuspicious that it was then 
necessary to gain time to remedy 
the previous neglect of {the Portu- 
guese regents :—that from excessive 
fear of being attacked at Torres 
Vedras, the thing he probably most 
desired, he made no effort to check 
the devastations of the French, the 
mangling of their foraging parties by 
British cavalry and by Portuguese 
troops under British officers going 
for nothing: — that he was equally 
remiss during his pursuit of Massena, 
only driving him on, on, on, and 
never fighting him, and then as in- 
judiciously gaining the victory of 
Fuentes d’Onor to remedy that re 
missness—in fact, we suspect he 
never consulted the Conde about 
his plans of campaign :—that he suf- 
fered Badajoz to fall for want of 
succours—Badajoz, which capitula- 
ted at the moment when informed 
of Beresford’s march to relieve it; 
and, in the opinion of the Spanish 
government, with such needless pre- 





* We cannot allude to these despatches, now in course of publication, and refrain from 





remarking upon the wonderful extent of capacity and variety of mental power that they re- 
veal ; upon the extraordinary faculty they exemplify of devoting attention, amidst the most 
critical military circumstances, to affairs political, financial, legislative, judicial, and admi- 
nistrative, the last embracing the minutest details, as well of police, both municipal and cas- 
trensian, as of the conduct of the inexperienced commissariat, and all rendered more haras- 
singly difficult by the necessity of managing every species of unmanageable temper. Had 
the Duke of Wellington’s despatches been collectively published at the period when Whig 
witlings ridiculed the idea of making a mere soldier First Lord of the Treasury, even 
Whig witlings must have been silenced by such irrefragable proof that a military command, 
of the nature of that intrusted to Buonaparte’s Sepoy General, was the very best possible 
school to form a prime minister. 
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cipitation, that the governor was 
forthwith put upon his trial, though 
the trial, as if in rivalry of a Chan- 
cery suit, ended only by the return 
of Ferdinand VII. in 1814:—that he 
sought, for interested motives, the 
command of the provinces border- 
ing upon Portugal, although whether 
the interested motives were to give 
them to England or to Portugal, or 
to make a private kingdom of them 
for himself, is not explained. 

If it be asked, “ Why then notice 
the Senor Conde at all?” we re- 
ply, “‘ Look at the title of the book, 
gentle reader; you will there see 
that the work is not exclusively 
military.’ And when we turn from 
that portion, much of the fault of 
which, after all,is the natural fruit 
of Spanish hyper-nationality,* we 
find much valuable matter. Amongst 
the principal, some that may, at 
this present time, afford a useful 
lesson to those pseudo-statesmen, 
British or continental, who fancy 
they can say to the tide of popular 
commotion, “ Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther;” who know 
not that every attempt to check 
such commotion, when once ex- 
cited, is like striving to close flood- 
gates through which the heady 
current is impetuously rushing. 
Bolts and bars, wrought by the hands 
of men or of pigmies, may hold them 
securely shut, but once opened, to 
reclose them surpasses the strength 
of agiant. A fearful lesson to re- 
volutionary leaders, more strongly 
taught by the course of events in 
the Spanish colonies than even in 
Spain, and which may be perhaps 
listened to from the pen of one who 
still is a liberal, and has been an 
ultra-liberal. We shall extract some 
of the lighter lessons from Toreno’s 
accounts of the breaking out of the 
Spanish insurrection against French 
usurpation. Indisputably never was 
there a more justifiable, a more vir- 
tuous insurrection, or one that pro- 
mised to be more orderly ; yet how 
seldom were the proceedings of even 
this insurrection unstained with 
guilt—with blood. We will begin 
with one, if we recollect aright the 
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only one, that was permanently 
though with difficulty preserved 
from such pollution. But we must 
introduce it by letting our author 
give his reasons for the great detail 
into which he enters, in relating at 
some length the course and manner 
of the separate portions of this gene- 
ral insurrection, as unconnectedly 
and almost simultaneously it burst 
forth from one end of Spain to the 
other. We should observe that in 
Toreno’s volumes the following re- 
flections succeed to instead of pre- 
facing the statements. 


** Considering the nobleness of the cause, 
and the ignorance, real or affected, so com- 
monly alleged as to its origin and progress, 
it has not seemed unreasonable to dwell, 
somewhat circumstantially, upon a memo- 
rable revolution, which, through the neglect 
of some and the malevolence of others, 
seemed in danger of being speedily and 
mournfully buried in oblivion, or totally dis- 
figured. To accomplish our object we must 
add a few short reflections that may help to 
refute some of the grossest misrepresenta- 
tions from which it has suffered. 

** One of the most common of these is 
the ascribing the commotions of Spain to 
blind fanaticism, excited by the intrigues and 
influence of the clergy. On the contrary, 
it has been seen that in many places the 
rising was spontaneous, and that if in others 
individuals sought to use and direct the po- 
pular feeling, they were neither exclusively 
priests, nor belonging to any specific class, 
but to all classes indifferently. The clergy 
certainly did not oppose the insurrection, but _ 
neither did they originate it. They entered 
into it like the rest of the nation, impelled 
by an honourable spirit of patriotism, not 
by any fear of spoliation. The French had 
hitherto given no occasion for such fears, and 
it has been seen that at Bayonne the Spanish 
clergy had appeared rather as partisans than 
enemies of Napoleon, considering him as the 
restorer of religion and public worship in 
France. The resistance of Spain sprang 
from hatred of foreign domination; and 
the ecclesiastic like the philosopher, the sol- 
dier like the peasant, the noble like the ar- 
tisan was moved by one and the same impulse, 
at one and the same time, without a thought 
or care of aught save the national dignity 
and independence.” 


We proceed to the outbreak in 
the Asturias, considering the last ex- 





* In the Conde Toreno’s pages, to take the first instance that offers, the brilliant sur- 
prise of Arroyo Molinos might seem to have been planned solely by a Spanish general, and 


executed chiefly by Spanish soldiers. 
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tract as a sufficient explanation of 
the Conde’s views of the insurrec- 
tion, as opposed to the Colonel's. 


*¢ The Asturians, disturbed and uneasy, 
had already, on the 29th of April, flung 
stones at the house of the French Consul at 
Gijon, provoked by his scattering from his 
windows pamphlets against the Bourbon fa- 
mily. A report was now circulated at Ovie- 
do that rigorous orders had arrived from Ma- 
drid, enjoining the severe punishment of the 
insult offered to the Consul; and this in- 
creased the irritation of the people, con- 
stantly stimulated by the patriotic exhorta- 
tions of the Marques de Santa Cruz de 
Marcenado, his relation Don Manuel de 
Miranda, and Don Ramon de Llano Ponte, 
a canon of the Oviedo cathedral, who had 
formerly served in the Guards and was a 
gentleman of distinguished talents. 

*© On the 9th of May, the magistrates 
(audiencia) and the military chief having 
agreed to publish the sanguinary edict issued 
at Madrid by Murat on the 3d, went forth 
into the streets, where they were met by 
thronging multitudes, who, with shouts of 
* Ferdinand for ever! and death to Murat,’ 
obliged them to recede, and abandon their 
purpose. The rioters, amongst whom the 
students distinguished themselves, now deli- 
berately proceeded to the hall in which the 
general Junta of the principality held their 
sittings. Here they found support from se- 
veral of the members. Don Jose del Busto, 
chief judge of the city, who had a secret un- 
derstanding with the insurgents, spoke in 
favour of their noble resolution; he was 
seconded by the Condes Marcel de Penalva, 
and de Toreno (the author’s father); and 
the Junta unanimously agreed to disobey 
Murat’s orders, and to take measures suitable 
to this bold determination.” 


The audiencia and some men of 
consideration in the province en- 
deavoured to allay the popular fer- 
ment by reasoning; Murat to crush 
it, by sending troops and sterner 
magistrates, one of the latter being, 
according to our noble historian,— 


** Don Juan Melendez Valdez, better 
adapted to sing the conqueror’s triumphs 
than to silence popular clamours. ... 
But these measures, instead of quieting, ex- 
asperated the public irritation. . . . Meet- 
ings were held at the house of Don Ramon 
de Llano Ponte, and with so little caution, 
that from all quarters unknown persons 
flocked to this focus of insurrection with all 
sorts of offers. We, who had recently ar- 
rived from Madrid, assisted at these secret 
assemblies, and were enraptured at the num- 


‘bers of peasants, indeed of persons of all 


classes, who incessantly came in, with the 
noblest disinterestedness, pledging their per- 
sons and property to the defence of their 
hearths.” .... 

** Precautionary measures were taken, the 
charge of heading the multitude was com- 
mitted to Llano Ponte and Miranda... . 
On the 24th, Llave, the new commandant 
sent by Murat, entered Oviedo, accompanied 
by several persons well acquainted with the 
plans arranged for that same night, It had 
been settled, that at eleven o’clock the church 
bells of Oviedo and the neighbouring vil- 
lages should,ring the alarm, and the rising 
begin. Some mistake occasioned the delay 
of an hour, and the patriotic conspirators 
were agonized with anxiety; but at the stroke 
of twelve, a general peal relieved their fears. 

** The first step was to gain possession of 
the depét farms, which contained 100,000 
muskets, partly manufactured at Oviedo and 
in its vicinity, partly sent thither some time 
back by order of the Prince of the Peace. The 
artillery officers, who were in the secret, fa- 
cilitated the attack; another party hastened 
to the dwelling of Llave; all, as they passed 
along, called at the doors of the several mem- 
bers of the Junta, summoning them by name 
and at this late hour they forthwith assem- 
bled, being joined for the occasion by per- 
sons not of their body. The Junta thus 
installed, reassumed the supreme authority, 
confirmed the revolution, named the Mare 
ques de Santa Cruz their President, and 
committed all military authority to him. The 
next day, the 25th, war was declared against 
Napoleon amidst a unanimous shout of inde« 
scribable enthusiasm. .... 

“* The Junta consisted of the first men for 
birth and fortune in the province. The At- 
torney-General, Don Alvaro Florez Estrada, 
who had been forewarned of the organized 
commotion, supported it vigorously, and the 
Junta coilectively adopted the most effica- 
cious measures for arming the province and 
preparing for its defence. .. . 

“ The purity of the Asturian rising, guided 
by nobles and ecclesiastics, was as yet unsul- 
lied by any popular excess, by violence or 
assassination. But the lapse of a few days 
involved us in the danger of witnessing a 
wofully tragic spectacle. For their own secu- 
rity Murat’s commissioners, the Conde del Pi- 
rar and Don Juan Melendez Valdez had, up- 
on reaching Oviedo, been placed in confine- 
ment, together with the commandant Llave, 
Colonel Fitzgerald of the regiment de Hi- 
bernia, and Ladron de Guevara, commander 
of the carabineers, who alone had dissented 
from the unanimous decision of their respec- 
tive corps. Santa Cruz, a harsh and obsti- 
nate man, had from the first insisted upon 
their being tried. His proposal flattered the 
multitude, whilst the Junta procrastinated, 
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in the hope that time might soften the gene- 
ral anger against the prisoners. Mean 
while it chanced that amongst the new 
recruits, coming in from the most dis- 
tant parts, arrived some from a peculiarly 
turbulent district near Noira. The Junta, 
fearing some disaster, resolved to send the 
prisoners out of the principality. From 
stupidity, or the secret malice of some un- 
known individual, it was arranged that they 
should begin their journey at mid-day, in a 
earriage. At sight of them, a rabblement 
of women screamed out—‘ They are carry- 
ing off the traitors!’ These extravagant 
outcries brought together a troop of the 
Noira recruits, who surrounded - the five 
unfortunate men, and dragged them to a 
field beyond the city walls, where they tied 
them to trees and prepared to fire at them. 
In this imminent peril it happily occurred 
to the canon, Don Alonzo Ahumada, to try 
the power of religion in curbing the disor« 
derly multitude. Bearing the sacrament 
in his hands, and accompanied by men of 
authority, he succeeded in rescuing from 
immediate death these persecuted victims, 
of whom Colonel Fitzgerald had remained 
undaunted throughout the horrid scene. 
And thus, by the preservation of their lives, 
the fair aspect of the Asturian insurrection 
remained pure and unblemished.” . . . 

‘* From the moment that the Asturian 
Junta declared itself sovereign, it sought to 
communicate with England. Don Andres 
Argel de la Vega and the Visconde de Ma- 
tarrosa (author of this history) were ordered 
to visit London for this purpose. . . . The 
voyage in itself offered difficulties. There 
was at that time no English cruizer off the 
Asturian coast, and to venture in a Spanish 
vessel was to risk the very object of the 
mission. Fortunately, on the third day of 
the insurrection, a Jersey privateer was de- 
scried from Cape de Penas. Her appearance 
was accidental, and, fearing treachery, she 
long refused to attend to any overtures ; but 
at length a large sum of money bribed her 
to take on board the two deputies, who set 
sail from Gijon on the 30th of May.” 


We think not of following Count 
Toreno through all the separate in- 
surrections of the different Spanish 
provinces, but we have to show the 
perverted character which they too 
often at once acquired, and how 
seldom and hardly the higher and 
more enlightened classes could re- 
tain such influence as in the Asturias. 
For this purpose we select two from 
the mass—the insurrections of Se- 
ville and of Valencia: the first, 
partly from the importance it owes 
to the high rank assumed by its 
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Junta, but chiefly as exemplifying 
the ease with which the well-inten- 
tioned are, upon such occasions, 
duped by the designing ; the second, 
as exhibiting the very madness of 
popular feelings, whether of sus- 
picion or of resentment, whether 
founded or unfounded :— 


‘¢ Persons who had escaped from Madrid 
amidst the fiercest of the tumult of the 2d 
of May, took shelter at Mostoles, a place 
about three leagues distant, where they de- 
scribed the horrors then taking place in the 
capital with the strong colouring of recent 
terror, The alcalde immediately commu- 
nicated the intelligence to the nearest town, 
that it might be quickly circulated. And 
thus it spread, growing from mouth to 
mouth to such a pitch of exaggeration, that 
when the tale reached Talavera, Madrid 
was said to be on fire in every quarter. 
Hence the tidings were presently conveyed 
to Seville.” 

...- “ At Seville the municipality 
thought of arming the province ; their dis- 
cussion of plans for this purpose was checked 
by subsequent orders from Madrid. But 
the agitation of the people encouraged a 
few individuals to take charge of ruling the 
universal discontent. One of the chief 
agitators in this city was the Conde de Tilly, 
of an illustrious family in Estremadura,— a 
restless turbulent man, whose private life 
was reprehensible enough. Though as eager 
for riots and innovations as his brother 
Guzman, so notorious in the French Revo- 
lution, the Count could never have attained 
his object if the cause he now embraced 
had not been so sacred as to induce other 
respectable inhabitants of Seville to join 
him. 

‘¢ They held their meetings at a place called 
El Blanguillo, near the gate of La Bargueta, 
and there debated the mode of beginning 
their enterprise. At this time appeared in 
Seville a certain Nicolas Tap y Nunez, a 
person but little known, who came thither 
for the purpose of agitating the city. Ar- 
dent and determined, he harangued in the 
streets and squares, swaying the Seville po- 
pulace at his pleasure, and carrying his aue 
dacity so far as to demand of the chapter 
a sum of 12,000 duros (about L.3000), 
with which to effect an insurrection against 
the French; a request,which that body re- 
fused. He had formerly been much con- 
nected with the contraband trade carried on 
with Gibraltar. The authorities were silent, 
fearing greater evils; and Tilly and his 
conspirators sought to gain the goodwill of 
a man who, ina very few days, had acquired 
reputation and popularity far surpassing all 
others, They were speedily confederated.” 
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- » - “The news of the abdication of 
the royal family yet further inflamed the 
popular indignation; and Tilly, Tap, and 
their associates resolved that the opportunity 
should not be missed. The night of the 
26th of May was appointed for the rising.” 
(it was effected too quietly to be worth ex- 
tracting.) ‘*In the morning of the 27th 
the people proceeded to form a supreme 
Junta of the most distinguished persons in 
Seville. Tap y Nunez, on account of his 
straightforward proceedings and his popu- 
larity, was chosen to select the members 
whom others pointed out to him. Acting 
blindly, as a stranger, he named two who 
were disliked for their previous incorrect 
conduct. He was warned of this, and would 
have struck them off his list. But his en- 
deavours were vain, and even brought upon 
himself a long imprisonment, those whom*he 
had considered as his friends appearing most 
inveterate against him—the usual lot of those 
who, disinterested and inexperienced, impli- 
cate themselves in revolutions.” . . 

** The Junta was installed, and named for 
its president Don Francisco Saavedra, for- 
merly minister of finance, and relegated to 
Andalusia by the will and pleasure of the 
Prince of the Peace. Of a generous and 
peaceable disposition, he possessed extensive 
and various knowledge, but misfortune and 
persecution had perhaps despoiled his soul 
of the energy which the times required. “At 
his solicitation the chief magistrate of Seville, 
Don Vicente Hore, was elected member of 
the Junta, despite his intimacy with the 
fallen favourite (Godoy). Another and an 
influential member was the monk Padre 
Manuel Gil, who, unjustly accused by Godoy 
of participation in a cabal formed against him 
in 1795, had been confined in the convent 
de Torribios, at Seville, where errors, sus- 
pected or proved, were chastised by a dis- 
graceful punishment, disused even towards 
boys. At an advanced age Padre Gil en- 
joyed the strength and fervour of youth; he 
readily imparted his own fire to others; and 
amidst a few extravagances, the offspring of 
the neglected education of the cloister 
tather than of a disordered mind, he was 
pre-eminent for erudition and perspicuity of 
intellect. 

“ The Junta thus constituted called itself 
the Supreme Junta of Spain and the 
Indies.” 


But thus proudly entitled, and, 
upon the whole, judiciously consti- 
tuted, how long could this Junta 
restrain the insurgent people within 
the bounds of reason and virtue ? 


** During the tumults of the night of the 
26th, and during the morning of the 27th, 
none had transgressed, and these first hours 
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of insurrection were undefiled by murder or 
excess. On the evening of this same 27th, 
the walls of the city were ensanguined by a 
horrible assassination. The municipality 
had transferred its sittings to the Hospital de 
la Sangre; a step that gave rise to rumours — 
and animosities. To allay these and concert 
a co-operation with the newly created Junta, 
the Conde de Aguila was despatched to the 
latter body. At his sight the people were 
exasperated, and in blind fury demanded his 
head. The Junta, for his protection, pro- 
mised that he should be tried, and sent him 
as a prisoner to the tower of the Triana gate. 
Aguila passed through Seville amidst insults, 
but unwounded, untouched in person. But 
as he entered his appointed prison, a homi- 
cidal band entered with him, bade him 
prepare for death, fastened him to the 
balustrade of the balcony overlooking the 
Triana gate, and, deaf to his prayers, to his 
offers of wealth, inhumanly shot him. Many 
tears were shed for this guiltless cavalier, 
whose probity and good conduct were gene- 
rally appreciated in Seville. Some persons, . 
indeed, accused the Count of imprudence, 
but the greater number imputed the foul 
deed to concealed enemies.” 


Perhaps a more wanton assassina- 
tion is hardly upon record than this 
of Aguila, yet it fades into insigni- 
ficance in comparison with the 
horrors perpetrated at Valencia. 
The tale of these is too long to trans- 
late, and we shall content ourselves 
with abstracting its pith and marrow, 
assuring our readers that we adhere 
rigidly to the liberalist Conde’s more 
prolix narrative. 

On the morning of the 23d of May 
the Madrid Gazetie of the 20th, 
announcing the Bayonne abdication, 
reached Valencia. It'was, as usual, 
read aloud to the assembled multi- 
tude, and the reader, a man of bold 
and fiery temper, upon finishing the 
account of the said abdication, tore 
the Gazette in two, shouting, “ Fer- 
dinand VII. for ever, and death to 
the French.” The cry was re- 
echoed, thousands upon thousands 
congregated, enkindling each other’s 
fury. But they wanted a leader, 
and the first who offered was the 
Franciscan friar, Padre Juan Rico, 
a resolute and fervid spirit, endowed 
with popular eloquence, hallowed 
in the eyes of the people by his re- 
ligious garb, and well fitted to rule 
the multitude and restrain their ex- 
cesses. He was raised to the unen- 
viable dignity. 
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The friar was borne on the shoul- 
ders of his followers to the place 
where sat the royal tribunal. The 
members and the Captain-General 
were compelled by the people to 
declare against the French, and the 
Conde de Cervellon, a grandee ill 
adapted to the troublous times, 
was named leader of the Valencian 
army. The legitimate authorities, 
alarmed at their compelled insur 
rection, wrote an account of the 
transaction to Madrid, requesting 
assistance against the mob. This 
letter fell into the hands of the peo- 
ple, who, stopping the post, seized 
the letter-bag and carried it to Count 
Cervellon’s house, there to examine 
its contents. The Count’s daughter 
was present, and seeing at a glance 
the nature of this letter, together 
with the fearful consequences that 
must ensue from its perusal, she 
boldly snatched and tore it to 
pieces. The fury of the multitude 
quailed before the daring of a girl, 
who thus saved many individuals 
from certain death. 

The next day Padre Rico obtained 
possession of the citadel by a strata- 
gem, and the commandant joined 
his party. On the 25th a Junta was 
elected, in which nobles and artisans 
were mingled, and war was declared 
against France. Thus far no excesses 
had been committed ; but the scene 
was about to change. 

The Baron de Albalat had long 
been an object of popular aversion ; 
and though chosen a member of the 
Junta, he thought it prudent to ab- 
sent himself, and retired to his 
country-seat. This contumacy ex- 
asperated the people, and to appease 
their wrath the Junta ordered him 
to repair, as a prisoner, to the citadel. 
He obeyed, but met on the road a 
band of the populace, who seized 
him. From their clutches a detach- 
ment of troops rescued him, and at 
his unwise entreaty carried him to 
the house of his friend Cervellon; 
whither he was followed by the 
enraged and ever increasing mob, 
clamorously demanding his head. 
Padre Rico hastened to Cervellon’s 
mansion, in order to concert mea- 
sures with the Conde for preserving 
the Baron from his virulent foes; 
but the General, less brave than his 
own daughter or than the friar, 
dreading to incur the popular re- 
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sentment, pleaded illness, went to 
bed, and declared himself unable to 
do any thing for his imperilled 
friend. Rico then saw no hope but 
in conveying the Baron as a prisoner 
to the citadel in the custody of the 
soldiers. But in Spain the military 
seldom appear effectively to guard 
their prisoners from an infuriated 
mob; whether from their own sym- 
pathy with the passions of that mob, 
or from their leaders’ fears of 
offending the sovereign people by 
hostile measures, we know not, but 
so it is; and upon this occasion, as 
upon others, the populace triumphed. 
They broke through the ranks of the 
troops, and despite the prayers and 
remonstrances of the leader of their 
own choice, Padre Rico, stabbed the 
Baron in his very arms; after which 
they cut off their victim’s head, and 
paraded it about the streets. 

But the murder of the poor Baron 
was soon forgotten in the more hor- 
rible scenes that followed. On the Ist 
of June, Don Baltazar Calvo, a canon 
of San Isidoro at Madrid, made his 
appearance at Valencia. Calvo was 
one of those able, but turbulent and 
recklessly ambitious men, who inva- 
riably start up in times of popular 
commotion, as though generated by 
the fermentation, and who acquire 
the command of the rabble by in- 
flaming their passions. Calvo’s ob- 
ject was to be master of Valencia, 
and he proposed to effect it by mad- 
dening the lower classes, and terri- 
fying the higher. He first attracted 
notice by a display of extraordinary 
sanctity ; he then directed the atten- 
tion of the populace towards the nu- 
merous French traders and artisans 
domiciliated in the city, awakened 
suspicions of them, and kindled the 
ready vengeance of the Valencians 
against the countrymen of the in- 
vaders. The Junta consigned the 
Frenchmen to the citadel for their 
security. On the night of the 5th 
of June, Calvo, with his followers, 
made his way into the citadel, over- 
awed or seduced the feeble garrison, 
told the French prisoners (truly 
enough) that their lives were threat- 
ened, and persuaded them to make 
their escape by a postern, and fly to 
the sea-shore, where they should 
find means of getting on board a 
French vessel. When the frightened 
victims attempted to follow this per- 
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fidious advice, they fell into the 
hands of the infuriated mob, pur- 
posely stationed there, amongst 
whom Calvo had raised a cry that 
the French were escaping. Within 
and without the citadel the work of 
slaughter began. But, true to the 
strange admixture of devotion with 
crime that characterises Spaniards, 
the massacre was suspended whilst 
confessors were summoned to pre- 
pare the victims for death. Humane 
individuals sought to profit by this 
interval; they brought to the spot 
the sacred images most revered 
by the Valencians; the confessors 
implored mercy for their penitents, 
and the Junta commissioned Padre 
Rico to interfere in behalf of the 
devoted Frenchmen. But Rico had 
failed before against less odds. Now 
Calvo’s blasphemous assurances that 
nothing could be more grateful to 
the Divinity than the murder of 
Frenchmen, and that the Valencian 
authorities sanctioned his measures, 
prevailed. The massacre was con- 
summated ! 

No, not consummated. Seventy 
of the proscribed yet lived, and the 
assassins were surfeited with blood. 
Calvo affected compassion, proposed 
to remove them to a place of safety, 
and sent them to where another 
band, yet hungry and thirsty for 
blood, lurked, impatiently waiting 
to relieve their weary predecessors. 
In this night of horror 330 unoffend- 
ing Frenchmen suffered for the 
crimes of their master. 

Calvo’s triumph seemed to be as- 
sured. The constituted authorities 
were, as he had expected, terrified ; 
and on the morning of the 6th, 
whilst his followers were seeking 
French survivors concealed in pri- 
vate houses, the Canon, stil] reek- 
ing with blood, took his seat as a 
member of the Junta. Padre Rico 
alone, and vainly, spoke of his crimes, 
protested against his admission, and 
declared that Valencia was lost, un- 
less signal punishment were instant- 
ly inflicted upon this wholésale mur- 
derer. The stupefaction caused by 
the friar’s boldness had not subsid- 
ed, when a detachment of the popu- 
lace broke in, dragging along eight 
Frenchmen, to be slain before the 
eyes of the Junta, who, they had 
been taught to believe, approved of 
the transaction. Mr Tupper, the 


English consul, who had already 
saved some intended victims, strove 
fruitlessly, and at imminent hazard 
to himself, to rescue these. They 
were murdered even there, and the 
shuddering Junta dispersed, their 
garments stained with gore. 

It is some satisfaction to be able 
to add, that the triumphant Calvo’s 
success was not lasting. When all 
was over, the blood-drunkenness of 
the people was sobered—the busi- 
ness of life again flowed in the usual 
channels—and within the month 
Calvo paid the penalty of his atro- 
—— demagoguism upon the scaf- 
old. 

These scenes of insurrection, 
dreadful as they are to minds accus- 
tomed to live under the undisturbed 
rule of law, are, as we have already 
said, less impressive lessons as to 
the dangers consequent upon agitat- 
ing the populace, than the course of 
affairs in the Transatlantic provinces. 
But we reserve that for its proper 
place, when we speak of the conduct 
of the Cortes towards the colonies ; 
and to the Cortes we propose devo- 
ting the remainder of this paper, after 
we shall have given an extract or 
two from our author’s account of his 
mission to England. 


“On the night of June the 6th, the depu- 
ties reached Falmouth, and, accompanied by an 
English naval officer, immediately set out post 
for London. It was not seven o’clock in 
the morning when they crossed the thresh- 
old of the Admiralty; and its Secretary, 
Mr Wellesley Pole, could scarcely trust 
his ears, whilst he eagerly sought on the 
map the almost imperceptible spot that had 
ventured to declare war against Napoleon. 
Soon afterwards, early as was the hour, Mr 
Canning, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, received the deputies. The English 
Minister, upon seeing*the fervid enthusiasm 
that animated these Asturian deputies (then 
common to all Spaniards) did not for an 
instant hesitate to promise the efficient pro- 
tection of his government to the glorious 
insurrection of their province. His keen 
penetration at once perceived the spirit that 
must reign throughout Spain, when Astu- 
rias thus dared to raise the cry of independ- 
ence, as also the possible influence upon the 
fate of Europe, and even of the world, of a 
Peninsular insurrection. 

. «+ “ Upon this occasion the national 
interest coincided with the dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity, and hence opinions, the 
most divergent and clashing upon other sub- 
jects, united and commingled to celebrate the 
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rising in Spain. The deputies never stirred 
in any direction that shouts of greeting and 
exultation did not rise up around them.” . . 
** An eager desire to take part with the 
Spanish patriots was excited in England; 
nor was it confined to natives, or to fortune- 
seeking adventurers ; it extended to foreign- 
ers, it ascended to illustrious and celebrated 
personages. The Spanish deputies having 
no authority for treating upon such matters, 
declined to listen to overtures of this kind, of 
which it were tedious to enumerate even the 
principal of those addressed to them; we 
will mention only two of the most remark- 
able. One was from General Dumouriez, 
who earnestly solicited permission to repair 
to the Peninsula, there to hold a com- 
mand, or at least to assist with his coun- 
sels. He fancied that they and his name 
would rout Napoleon's hosts. Stained as 
he was with inconsistent conduct and infide- 
lity to his native land, he could ill have de- 
served the confidence of an adoptive coun- 
try. The other proposal was from a person 
who in every respect, especially on account 
of his own and his family’s misfortunes, 
merited a very different reception. Never- 
theless it was not in the power of the depu- 
ties to entertain the noble sacrifice which the 
Comte d’ Artois (now Charles X.) wished to 
make of his person, proffering to go to Spain, 
and there fight in the ranks of the patriots. 
** Some other occurrences during this 
mission are worthy recording. Shortly 
after the arrival of the deputies in London, 
the Duc (then Comte) de Blacas, waited 
upon them to assert, in the name of Louis 
XVIII., the illustrious head of the house of 
Bourbon, the right of the French branch to 
the throne of Spain, in case of failure of the 
line of Philip V. The deputies, eluding as 
premature so thorny a question, answered 
evasively, with the respect due to a vene- 
rable and unfortunate Prince. They replied 
more drily to a note from Prince Castelci- 
cala, ambassador from the King of the Two 
Sicilies, advancing a somewhat similar claim 
on behalf of his master.” 


Our author seems to attribute this 
dry answer to the unbecoming style 
of the Prince’s note, or we could al- 
most suspect, from his mode of 
treating the application, that he was 
ignorant, even to the present day, 
were that conceivable in a Spanish 
minister of state, of the proximity in 
point of right, at least according to 
the Salic law introduced by Philip 
V., of Ferdinand IV., Charles 
IV.’s next brother, to the Spanish 
throne, who, according to every 
known law of succession, must have 
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taken precedence of the remoter 
French collateral line. 

We are now to speak of the extra- 
ordinary Cortes, their constitution, 
their legislative labours, and their 
colonial policy. But first of their 
convocation and its antecedents. 

The only men of any celebrity in 
the Central Junta were the Conde 
de Florida Blanca, and Don Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos. The first 
was an able and upright ex-minister 
of Charles III. now well stricken in 
years, and so pertinaciously attached 
to those forms of unlimited authe- 
rity which he bad long administered 
for the advantage of his country, as 
to be bent upon preserving every 
existing abuse, as to hold the very 
names of improvement, of change, 
in abhorrence. The other was a 
celebrated philosophic writer, an 
advocate for really liberal principles, 
who had once been called to the 
ministry by Charles LV., but imme- 
diately dismissed and imprisoned, 
as suspiciously philosophic and li- 
beral, by the incapable, and there. 
fore jealous Godoy. The health and 
vigour of Jovellanos were nearly as 
much impaired by the severity of 
his confinement as were those of 
Florida Blanca by age ; the latter had 
completed his eightieth year when 
named President of the Central 
Junta. 

From the first moment of their 
meeting as members of the Provi- 
sional Executive Government, the 
convocation or non-convocation of 
the old national council of Spain, the 
Cortes, had been a subject of dissen- 
sion between those two eminent 
statesmen; and so long as Florida 
Blancalived he succeeded in prevent- 
ing a step which he deemed fraught 
with revolution and civil war; but 
which the English Ministry, contrary 
to the opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who dreaded an inexpe- 
rienced popular assembly in critical 
times, supported Jovellanos in re- 
commending, because they thought 
free institutions calculated to arouse 
all the energies of the nation, whilst 
their Spanish advocate, we appre- 
hend, thought only of taking advan- 
tage of existing circumstances to 
recover the long lost liberties of his 
country. 

Upon the death of Charles HL’s 
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old Minister, Jovellanos accomplish- 
ed his object, and the Central Junta, 
before, scared at’the approach of 
the French hosts, they fled from 
Seville, summoned a Cortes to meet 
in the Isle of Leon. But Jovellanos 
really was philosophically liberal; 
he was no democrat, and he wished 
to secure for his country such a con- 
stitution as England had flourished 
under, rather than either such a one 
as had proved insufficient for any 
good purpose in France (the con- 
stitution of 1791), or any theoretic 
experiment, or compilation or se- 
lection from the bygone dissimilar 
constitutions of the different Spanish 
kingdoms united into the kingdom 
of Spain. He had therefore from the 
very first recommended the sum- 
moning of two chambers, one of 
popular representatives, the other of 
hereditary nobles and of prelates. 
Toreno tells us that the arguments 
of Jovellanos convinced the Central 
Junta of the expediency of this 
course, adding a singular anecdote 
upon the subject. 


“In their decree respecting the convo- 
cation, the Central Junta insisted upon the 
necessity of an early calling together of the 
Cortes, and enjoined the immediate issue of 
summonses to the grandees and prelates, 
adopting the important innovation of assem~ 
bling the three orders (brazos), not in three, 
but in two chambers, called the popular 
chamber, and the chamber of dignitaries. 

‘* The decree further regulated the mode 
for supplying the place of a representation in 
those provinces which being occupied by the 
enemy, could not immediately elect their 
deputies, until they should be liberated and 
enabled to proceed to direct election. The 
same course was to be followed with respect 
to America and Asia,* on account of their 
remoteness. .. . The regency never pub- 
lished this document, an omission ascribed 
to the papers having been mislaid by a most 
respectable man, who was supposed to be ad- 
verse to the plan of two separate chambers. 
He, however, fully established the delivery of 
this document, as of all the papers appertain- 
ing to the Central Junta, into the hands of 
the commissioners appointed by the regency 
to receive them; whence it appeared that 
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the suppression proceeded, not from one who 
disapproved of the separate chambers, but 
from those who abhorred every kind of na- 
tional representation.” —(How this follows 
we do not distinctly see. ) 

The issuing this decree was nearly 
the last act of the Central Junta, the 
members of which, upon reaching 
the Isle of Leon, resigned their au- 
thority into the hands of a Council 
of Regency. The new executive was 
in no hurry to meet a deliberative 
assembly that might shackle its au- 
thority, and months rolled away 
without the convocation of the Cor- 
tes. The active liberalists, who, in- 
sufficiently occupied with resisting 
King Joseph and his French armies, 
sighed for the debates of a national 
representation, became impatient. 

‘* The public clamour increased, and the 
deputies of several provincial Juntas, who 
were then resident at Cadiz, consulted upon 
the means of legally promoting an affair of 
such consequence. . . . Upon the 17th of 
June, they commissioned two of their num- 
ber to place in the hands of the regency a 
statement designed to recal the promise of 
assembling the Cortes. This office fell to 
the lot of Don Guillermo Hualde and the 
Conde de Toreno (author of this history), 
deputies from Cuenca and Leon respectively. 
They presented themselves to the regency, 
and having obtained permission, the lastnamed 
deputy read the paper of which they were the 
bearers. The Bishop of Orense (one of 
the regents), little accustomed to hear, and 
less to follow advice, was highly indignant : 
the commissioners replied, and both parties 
were growing angry, when General Castanos 
(another of the regents), interposing as a 
mediator, appeased Hualde and Toreno, and 
at length allayed even the passionate and 
loquacious wrath of the prelate. Then he, 
conjointly with the other regents, returned 
a satisfactory answer to the deputies.” 

But now arose the question as to 
the constitution of the long promised 
Cortes, whereupon the Regent 
sought the advice of the ‘ principal 
corporations” of the kingdom. The 
ancient form had differed in the dif- 
ferent Spanish states, so that prece- 
dent could afford little help, and 


according to Toreno, the general 





* Colonial deputies were, with wise liberality, admitted into the Cortes ; and in the Coun- 
cils or Juntas of regency, or at least the earlier of these bodies, we always find one Ame- 
rican member. It-is with some satisfaction that we subsequently learn from Toreno that 
the representative of Peru in the extraordinary Cortes at Cadiz, was a lineal descendant of 
the ill-used aboriginal Incas. 
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inclination was for a single chamber 
—he says :— 


‘¢ The nobility and clergy, although they 
had joined cordially in the existing struggle, 
had done so rather individually than as core 
porate bodies, and the most exalted of both 
classes, the grandees and prelates, had not in 
general shone at the head of armies, of go- 
vernments, or of guerilla bands. To this 
must be added an anti-hierarchial tendency 
of the nation, and a disposition to reduce the 
privileges of the nobility within the narrow- 
est limits, in order that all without excep- 
tion might attain to the highest posts. 

‘** Hence, so general was the opinion in 
favour of a single chamber, that it was sup- 
ported not only by such as were democrati- 
cally inclined, but also by the enemies of all 
representative government whatever ; and 
this not as a mean of producing disorder 
(there was too much good faith in Spain for 
such artifice), but merely not to thwart 
public opinion.” 


This representation of the feel- 
ings and desires of the Spanish 
nation is so completely at variance 
with all our preconceived ideas 
upon the subject, whether derived 
from books,* from conversation with 
travellers, or from reflection upen 
the course of events in Spain, that 
it somewhat startled us as we read. 
Upon further reflection, the only 
solution of the discrepancy that 
occurs to us is, that the Count was 
then, whatever he be now, himself a 
democrat, and that it is a propensity 
of human nature to see our own 
opinions reflected around us. To 
proceed, — Jovellanos and Garay 
stood alone, it should seem, in ap- 
preciating and urging the importance 
of a second chamber to preserve 
the balance between sovereign and 
people in a constitutional monarchy. 
The majority triumphed, and the 
Cortes were convoked to meet ina 
single chamber. 

But although we may deeply la- 
ment this extravagance of revolution- 
ary democracy in the most enlight- 
ened Spaniards, and must distrust its 
prevalence in the body of the nation, 
We must not too austerely condemn 
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this unfortunate and injudicious 
imitation of the grand exploits of 
the French Constituent Assembly, in 
1811, whatever we may do in 1836, 
after a quarter of a century’s politi- 
cal education. We must recollect 
that, in Spain, up to the very mo- 
ment of the usurpation, many 
of the most oppressive, most irri- 
tating abuses of feudalism continued 
in offensive existence, whilst its 
finer parts had perished—its patri- 
archal spirit had evaporated; that 
throughout the continent, where the 
nobility really does or did constitute 
a privileged class, without political 
duties, exempt from public burdens, 
and supporting its unnumbered ju- 
nior branches at the expense of the 
state—that is to say, literally the in- 
dustrious classes—it is scarcely 
possible that any notion can be con- 
ceived of our House of Peers, com- 
posed of hereditary legislators, with 
important public duties incumbent 
upon them, without privileges, ex- 
cept such as are calculated to facili- 
tate the discharge of those duties, 
not to benefit themselves—who are 
supported by hereditary property, 
and whose younger branches are 
absorbed into the body of the nation, 
into the Commons—a proud title, 
to which continental languages and 
laws offer, we believe, nothing ana- 
logous, any more than to our peer- 
age. Let us, then, rather pity than 
blame the Spanish patriots, if they 
could not appreciate an institution 
of which they could not form an 
idea. We did hope that they had 
profited by experience, when we 
saw Queen Christina’s mouvement 
partisans convoke their Cortes in 
two Chambers. But, alas! even 
whilst we write, her juste milieu is 
annihilated, and the revived demo- 
cracy of 1812 again triumphant! 
Of the parties into which the 
Cadiz Cortes forthwith split, and of 
the leading men in each, Toreno 
ives a sketch, which we extract, 
ecause, if not very powerful or 
masterly, it is yet interesting as de- 
lineated by one of themselves :— 





* Captain Henningsen represents such notions as confined, even at the present day, to 
those classes of the inhabitants of towns whom the French term industrielles ; and even 
the Officer of the British Legion, who has just published his uncorrected journal for the 
express purpose of confuting all the Carlist Captain’s statements, does not venture to assert 


- that the peasantry entertain the slightest desire for liberty or a Constitution, 
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*‘ The main division was, as in all deli- 
berative bodies, into the friends and the op- 
ponents of reform. The public bestowed 
the name of Liberals upon the first party, 
perhaps from their continual repetition, in 
all their speeches, of the phrase ‘ liberal 
principles or ideas ;” whence the name was 
transferred from things to persons. The 
opposite faction waited longer for a name, un- 
tila sprightly author fitted them with Ser- 
viles.* 

** The Cortes contained a third party, 
vacillating in its conduct, which could always 
turn the scale in favour of the side it joined. 
This was the American party, which usually 
acted with the Liberals, but deserted them 
upon many Transatlantic questions, and al- 
ways when the object was to strengthen the 
Peninsular Government. 

** At the head of the Liberals shone Don 
Agustin de Arguelles, admired for brilliancy 
of elocution, harmony of expression, and 
correct language—who, kindling into anima- 
tion, was most felicitous and fertile in ex- 
temporaneous debate, full of various and 
profound information, especially political, 
and possessing much knowledge of the laws 
and governments of foreign states. The 
ease and dignity of his unaffected action, his 
lofty stature, and the vivacity of his glance, 
heightened the effect of his other qualities. 
Of his party, and after him the most dis- 
tinguished in discussion, were the lay mem- 
bers Don Manuel Garcia Herreros, Don 
José Maria Calatrava, Don Antonio Porcel, 
and the celebrated geographer, Don Isidoro 
Antillon ;—the last two only entered the 
Cortes at an advanced period of its sittings. 
The author of this history likewise engaged 
actively in the debates, though he did not 
take his seat until March, 1811, and was 
then so young as to need a dispensation with 
respect to age. 

‘** Among the ecclesiastics of this party, 
those who gained most reputation were, Don 
Diego Munoz Torero, Don Antonio Olive- 
ros, Don Juan Nicasio Gallego, Don José 
Espiga, and Don Joaquin de Villanueva, 
who, after some fluctuation in his opinions, 
became a main pillar of liberalism by his 
vast and exquisite erudition. 

“* Some deputies of this party, who seldom 
or never spoke, were nevertheless men of 
great abilities. The most remarkable of 
these was Don Fernando Navarro, member 
for Tortosa, who, having studied at the Sor- 
bonne, in France, and travelled through 
divers countries in and out of Europe, pos- 
séssed many modern tongues, as well as the 
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learned and the Oriental languages, and was 
familiar with the various branches of human 


knowledge. In short, he was what is vul- 
garly called a well of science. 

“* The anti-reforming party likewise could 
boast of members not less distinguished, whe- 
ther for learning, for command of language, 
or for practical knowledge of business. 
Amongst these (of the laity) the first place 
must be assigned to Don Francisco Gutierrez 
de la Huerta, Don Jose Pablo Valiente, Don 
Francisco Borrull, and Don Felipe Aner, 
although this last at times inclined to libe- 
ralism. The most noted ecclesiastics of the 
anti-liberal party were Don Jaime Creus, 
Don Pedro Inguanza, and Don Alonso 
Canedo. But it is to be observed that, 
amongst these members and their followers, 
many acknowledged the necessity of some 
amelioration in the government; for the 
disorders which overwhelmed Spain were so . 
glaring, that few indeed could oppose every 
reform as unnecessary. 

‘© Amongst the Americans, likewise, were 
seen wise and eloquent deputies. At their 
head was Don José Mejia, a man of very 
enlightened understanding, astute, extraor- 
dinarily perspicacious, subtle in argument, 
and who seemed born for the ringleader of a 
faction that never acted but as an auxiliary, 
and according to the dictates of its own 
separate interests. Mejia possessed such 
serenity and command of words, such flexi- 
bility of consummate talent, that he would, 
without the slightest apparent perturbation 
of spirit, assert at the close of a speech the 
direct contrary of what he had maintained at 
its opening. Apart from politics he was an 
excellent man, endowed with the most ho- 
nourable qualities. Amongst his followers 
and supporters we may name, of the laity, 
the Senores Leiva, Morales Duarez, Felice 
and Gutierrez de Teran; and of the clergy, 
the Senores Alcocer, Arispe, Larrazabal, 
Gerdoa, and Castillo.” 


Turn we now to the proceedings 
of this extraordinary Cortes of Cadiz, 
which were almost exclusively de- 
voted to the formation of a new 
constitution for Spain and her Trans- 
atlantic colonies. And let us, in the 
first place, confess that it is a splen- 
did, a spirit-stirring sight to behold 
a body of civilians calmly pursuing 
their legislative duties in the very 
midst of danger and death. Nor 
must it lessen our respect for this 
moral fortitude, that we feel less re- 





* Don Eugenio Tapia, ina well-known poem, where he maliciously divided the word by 
a hyphen, writing it thus—Ser-vil ; a form that converts the word into a pun—of course 
untranslatable, but which may be explained ; as the meaning, thus written, is, ** to be vile.” 
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verence for their judgment ; that we 
do not quite agree with the Cortes 
in their view of what these duties 
were; that we think they would 
have been more beneficially em- 
ployed in organizing armies, provid- 
ing their supplies, and the like, than 
in preparing a constitution against 
the country should be delivered; 
or that, if, even in such a crisis, they 
were bent upon adhering to their 
natural functions, upon preserving 
the due separation between the le- 
gislative and executive powers, 
they should, like the Romans, have 
immensely enlarged the authority of 
that executive, should, in fact, have 
created a Dictator. Either of these 
courses might have spared much 
blood, and what, though less impor- 
tant is not immaterial, much ex- 
pense, by shortening the war. 

But the Duke of Wellington and 
the British army, in conjunction 
with the indomitabie resolution of 
the Peninsular nations, and of their 
slowly disciplined troops, did at 
length achieve what they ought to 
have been enabled to achieve earlier, 
the expulsion of the French inva- 
ders; and the obstacles that so long 
impeded their success are now a by- 
gone theme. Would we could add, 
so is the constitution that was the 
produce of the noble though ill- 
directed labours of the Cortes; the 
ultra-democratic institutions of 
which, peculiarly unfitting it for a 
country so little advanced in political 
knowledge as Spain, rendered its 
annihilation an easy feat for Ferdi- 
nand, amidst the glow of national 
exultation that hailed his restoration. 

One event, however, concomi- 
tant with, or consequent to, if not 
produced by the measures of the 
Cortes, we mean the separation of 
the American colonies from the 
mother country, is pretty certain to 
prove permanent, though whether 
for good or for ill to either party, 
it is not as yet quite so easy to pro- 
nounce or predict. We shall give 
the Conde’s views of the relations 
between and separation of Spain and 
America, and apprehend that his 
introductory remarks upon the for- 
mer will appear as original to the 
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reader as they did to ourselves. We 
must confess, we never before saw 
or heard the tyranny of Spanish 
domination uver the Colonies de- 
nied, or even disputed. 

‘* There is nothing in which foreigners 
have shown themselves so unjust or absurd, 
as in their judgments of the Spanish colonial 
system. To hear them, it would seem as if 
the great and illustrious men who conquered 
America had planted the Castilian banner 
there for the sole purpose of devastating the 
country, of turning rich and flourishing fields 
into barren deserts ; as if an advanced state 
of cultivation had been compatible with the 
rude condition of the American aborigines. 
Undoubtedly, the Spaniards did commit 
great and reprehensible excesses, but only 
such excesses as almost ever accompany 
conquest, and not surpassing those that we 
have, in our own time, seen perpetrated by 
the troops of nations calling themselves most 
highly civilized.” 

**The population of the colonies, inde- 
pendently of the Philippian islands, amounted 
to 13,500,000 souls ; of these a very small 
proportion were Europeans, who alone were 
interested in preserving the connexion with 
the mother country. At first there had 
been but two races, the conquerors and the 
conquered, or Spaniards and Indians. . . . 
Subsequently the division of castes has mul- 
tiplied to infinity. The first of these con- 
sists of the children of Spaniards, born in 
America, and called Creoles. Next in rank 
are the Mestizos, or offspring of Spaniards 
and Indians; and lowest of all are the 
Negroes imported from Africa, together with 
the various shades of colour resulting from 
their union with the other races. The 
Creoles enjoyed equal rights with the Spa- 
niards ; and, subject to very few and slight 
restrictions, so did the Mestizos, provided 
the father were Spanish and the mother 
Indian; in the contrary case they were 
classed with Indians. . . 

‘* Of those several Transatlantic castes the 
Creoles were the most desirous of change. 
They thought themselves aggrieved — they 
were well-informed, and surpassed all other 
natives in wealthand influence.* The Indians, 
although numerous, and in some districts 
inclined to sigh for their original independ- 
ence, were deficient in cultivation, as well as 
in the qualities and means requisite for daring 
enterprise. The children of Africa could 
take part in the contest only as auxiliaries, 
at least at first. . . . 

‘*The supreme power was exercised, 





such, 


* This last should seem a very odd ground of dissatisfaction, yet it is clearly stated as 


; 
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under the various titles of viceroys, captains- 
general, or governors—by military chiefs, 
responsible for their conduct only to the 
King, and the Madrid council of the Indies. 
But their authority was partially counterba- 
lanced by the audiencias, which, in Ame- 
rica, besides administering justice, acted, 
under the name of acuerda, as councils to 
the viceroys. . . 

** A ruinous abuse had long been practis- 
ed by the alcaldes mayores (local magis- 
trates) upon assuming office ; it was called 
repartimiento (allotment), an ill-sounding 
word, and was this. Under pretence that a 
sharp spur was necessary to make the na- 
tives work, the new magistrate allotted to 
every Indian within his jurisdiction a cer- 
tain portion of goods, on his own, the al- 
calde’s, discretion, as to selection, quantity, 
and price, to be paid for within the year in 
agricultural produce, of which also the 
alcalde fixed the price. Being thus at 
once parties and judges, the alcaldes com- 
monly made handsome fortunes in their five 
years of office. 

*© Don José de Galvez, afterwards created 
Marques de Sonora, having discovered the 
evils resulting from such a system, upon 
being appointed by Charles III. Minister 
for the Indies, abolished both repartimientos 
and alcaldes mayores, supplying the place 
of those magistrates by provincial intend- 
ants, a very great improvement in Ameri- 
can administration.” 


Other improvements followed, 
chiefly in finance and education ; 
together with so much relaxation of 
commercial restriction, that 


‘* America was permitted to trade from seve- 
ral of her ports with the whole coast of Spain, 
provided the trade were carried on by Spanish 
subjects. The effect of this concession was 
the doubling of the trade within a very few 
years, and the diffusion of the consequent 
profit through all the provinces of both he- 
mispheres. (Toreno’s word, not ours, us we 
should hardly have ventured on calling 
Spain a hemisphere. ) 

** Under an administration thus improved, 
and with increasing opulence, the Transat~ 
lantic provinces grew in vigour, and were 
preparing to walk without the leading-strings 
of Spain. The tie betwixt them was, 
indeed, still strong ; but other causes concur- 
red to weaken it. Amongst the chief of these 
must be reckoned the Revolution of the An- 
glo-American United States. . . Next 
came the French Revolution, sowing in 
America, as in Europe, ideas of liberty and 
restlessness, . 6 An attempt at 
insurrection was made in the Caraccas, in 
1796, when the war with England broke 
out; but at that time the instigators were 
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the Spaniards Picornel and General Miran- 
da, both of whom might be said to be foreign« 
ers. « For Miranda, though born in 
Venezuela, had been years absent; and 
being a general of the French Republic, 
imbued with its doctrines, thought more of 
them than of the situation and prejudices of 
his native land, 


‘* When the throne of the Spanish Bour- 
bons was first overthrown, all the Transat- 
lantic provinces displayed such genuine en- 
thusiasm in the cause of Spain as checked 
the few who panted for innovation. . . 
But as this first glow of zeal subsided, and 
misfortune followed misfortune in the Penin- 
sula, public opinion gradually changed, and 
desires for independence germinated anew, 
especially in the Creole youth of the mid- 
dling classes, and in the inferior clergy. 
The English, dreading the fall of Spain, en- 
couraged such feelings, as did the French 
and King Joseph’s emissaries with different 
views, their object being to detach these 
regions from the Government established at 
Seville or Cadiz, which they termed insur- 
rectional, The Anglo-Americans encou- 
raged them, especially in Mexico; and, last- 
ly, they were encouraged on the Rio de la 
Plata by the emissaries of the Infante Dona 
Carlota (the Princess of Brazil), then resid- 
ing in Brazil, whilst Brazil’s independence of 
Europe offered an example to South Ame- 
rica somewhat similar in effect to that 
given by the independence of the United 
States to the North. 


“* The first explosion occurred, without 
previous concert, amongst the several pro- 
vinces, for which America offered no conve- 
nience. Caraccas, a region accustomed to 
conspiracies, was the first to revolt, and did 
so, as has been intimated, upon receiving 
the news of the loss of Andalusia and the 
dispersion of the Central Junta. . « « 
The Junta that assumed the government 
declares that it held the supreme authority, 
only until either Ferdinand VII. should re- 
ascend his throne, or till a lawful government 
should be established by a Cortes, including 
American deputies.” 


These loyal declarations, it need 
hardly be added, made themselves 
air; and it is their seemingly cause- 
less evaporation—it is the conduct 
of the American colonies, in sepa- 
rating themselves from the mother 
country, at the very moment when 
she appeared ready to meet their 
every wish, and to treat themas 
equals—that appears to us a more 
impressive lesson as to the uncon- 
trollable nature of popular insurrec- 
tion, popular commotion, than even 
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the sanguinary horrors perpetrated 
at Valencia. The Spanish autho- 
rities did not, however, shrink 
from the endeavour to close the 
a of which we have spo- 
en. 


‘* The Regency, upon its installation, de- 
spatched messengers across the Atlantic, to 
report the transactions of the beginning of 
the year, to proclaim the equality of condi- 
tion granted to Americans, and invite the 
election of deputies to the convoked Cortes. 
- ... On the 17th of May, the same 
Regency issued, or seemed to issue, a most 
important order, authorizing the colonies to 
trade directly with foreign colonies, and with 
all European nations, . . . The commercial 
interest of Cadiz, most especially interested 
in the colonial monopoly, was confounded 
at this sudden alteration, and protested against 
the measure as unjust; it was indisputably 
irregular and premature. The Regency 
was, or pretended to be, unconscious of such 
an order having been published. An en- 
quiry into the transaction was instituted ; 
and it appeared that in the office for Indian 
affairs a concession, limited to flour and to 
the Havannah, had been made to embrace 
all foreign produce and the whole American 
coast. . . . The Marquis de las Hormazas, 
Minister of Finance, was arrested, as well 
as Don Manual Albuerne, chief clerk of the 
Indian office, and a few more, who were im- 
plicated. . . . It appeared that Hormazas 
had signed the order without reading it ; and 
that the real culprit was Albuerne, conjoint- 
Jy with the Havannah agent, and encou- 
raged, at least it was so publicly reported, 
by one of the regents. . . . The Regency 
revoked the order; but it had already been 
despatched to America, and it is easy to con- 
ceive the bad effect that the issue and the 
revocation would there produce.” 


- This incident might alone illus- 
trate the mode in which the new 
Spanish authorities conducted the 
government, as also the little proba- 
bility there was of the Americans 
being conciliated; but as though this 
were insufficient, the Cortes busied 
themselves in discussing American 
interests, and managed to offend the 
American deputies even by their in- 
tended liberality, though we must 
say the fault appears to have Jain 
more with the latter than with their 
Spanish colleagues. After an ob- 
stinate debate, the Cortes granted 
for all future Cortes equality in re- 
presentation with Spain—a deputy 
for every 60,000 souls. They revoe 
VOL. XL, NO- CCLIII, 
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ked the old prohibition to cultivate 
the vine and the olive; exonerated 
the aborigines from the tax imposed 
upon them; abolished the reparti- 
mientos where they still existed; and 
the mita, or compulsory labour in 
the mines. 


‘* But because they did not declare Ame- 
rica independent of Spain, all this was un- 
availing ; for the real instigators of discord 
never meant to be satisfied with less.” 


But “then came the tug of war,” 
when, in the discussions relative to 
the incipient constitution, the ques- 
tion was mooted as to who were, 
and who were not, Spanish citi- 
zens. 


** Upon this question vehement debates 
arose respecting the Africans and their de- 
scendants. - . They were not at once 
declared citizens, like all other Spanish sub- 
jects, but a door was opened for them to 
obtain that favour by their future conduct. 
At first the American deputies showed no 
wish that the right of citizenship should be 
granted to those individuals; and some, as 
the Sefior Morales Duarez, indignantly re- 
sented the very suggestion... . . Afterwards 
some American deputies demanded for the 
negroes both the active and passive right 
of suffrage” [we imagine this must mean 
the right of electing and of being elected], 
‘though the greater number asked the first 
only; whence it was suspected that they 
thought more of increasing the number of 
American deputies, by increasing the number 
of electors, than of benefiting the black 
castes.” 

‘* The Spaniards felt no ill-will, no objec- 
tion to these castes ; not so the white natives 
of Spanish America, where, according to 
Sefior Salazer, member for Peru, the enmity 
and aversion felt towards them were so great 
as to betray themselves even in the parish 
registers, of which one was kept for Spa- 
niards, or reputed Spaniards, and another 
for the inferior castes. . . . The situation 
of the European members was most difficult 
in American affairs, in which they ever 
walked as on the edge of asword. To deny 
the rights of citizenship to all of negro 
blood, would exasperate that class; to grant 
them would beyond measure offend all other 
Americans. ‘The Transatlantic members, 
on the other hand, found their advantage 
either way: the majority of them wishing 
to provoke disorders that might precipitate 
the day of independence.” 


But enough of these heartless 
2u 
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discussions and dissensions respect- 
ing castes and colours, which pain- 
fully remind us of the one great blot 
deforming and defiling the character 
of those boasted and boastful free- 
men our own Transatlantic kinsmen. 
In truth, we should hardly have 
thought such disputes worth the 
notice we have already bestowed 
upon them, but that they tend to 
illustrate the little cause then exist- 
ing for the irritation which seeming- 
ly produced the important result. 
In the midst of an apparent commu- 
nion of sentiment against one and the 
same usurper, and for one and the 
same betrayed and imprisoned so- 
vereign, with every disposition to 
concession on the part of Spain, and 
no remaining unredressed grievance 
on that of the colonies, it should 
seem that, as the mere natural con- 
sequence of a popular rising even in 
a lawful cause, the final severance 
of the colonies from the mother 
country ensued. 

We have expressed doubts as to 
the effects of this severance upon 
the fortunes of either country; and 
we may possibly be ridiculed as 
stupidly, blindly servile, for mistrust- 


ing the advantage to one nation of 


that independence under which we 
admit that another has prospered. 
We have little hope of vindicating 
our candour or our claim to com- 
mon sense in the eyes of those li- 
berals who contemplate with un- 
ruffled serenity the sacrifice of a 
contemporaneous generation to 
some uncertain future good; but, 
for the sake of less stoical philan- 
thropists, we must take leave to state 
the grounds of our scepticism, by 
pointing out the difference of cha- 
racter and condition that exists 
between the Anglo-Americans and 
the Hispano-Americans, and must 
produce a difference between their 
prospects. 

The former, previous to their in< 
surrection, were trained by popular 
institutions to self government, and, 
some few commercial restrictions 
excepted, were pretty nearly as free 
and prosperous as men need to be. 
It was their pride solely or mainly 
that revolted from the sway of the 
mother country, as the pride of 
youthful manhood habitually does 
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revolt against parental authority. 
They were of age, were ripe for 
emancipation, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their population espe- 
cially fitted them for a republican 
form of government. The Hispano- 
Americans—to say nothing of the 
numerous inferior castes—had, on 
the contrary, been, and, up to the 
moment of the seizure of the Spa- 
nish royal family, still were, com- 
pletely enthralled; they had not 
reached even the elements of their 
education for liberty, hardly for in- 
dependence. They have, as was to 
be expected, shown themselves ut- 
terly incapable of self-government ; 
and revolution and civil war, blood- 
shed and devastation have hitherto 
been the wretched and only fruits 
of their emancipation. The absence 
of a Washingtonamong them has been 
deplored as the great cause of these 
disasters; but we confess that in 
our opinion such a man of men 
would have been amongst the Hispa- 
no- Americans a noxious apparition ; 
Bolivar was far too high-minded and 
disinterested for them. A Cromwell 
or a Bonaparte would be better 
suited to their condition. The change 
from a European to a compatriot 
despot would be a great step in im- 
provement, and sufficient, we con- 
ceive, for the present generation, 
perhaps for the next. 

Shall we be suspected of a ten- 
dency to paradox, if, having shown 
that the colonies have gained little 
by their separation, we express our 
belief that Spain has lost as little 
thereby? Weare assuredly not of 
the school that holds colonies to 
be nothing but encumbrances; but 
Spain had little or nothing to ex- 
port to hers; and hence, though 
they paid a share of their mining 
produce into her treasury, and 
afforded meaus of enriching a few 
individuals in official situations, 
their commerce did not, could not, 
pour a stream of wealth through- 
out the country ; and it is nota litte 
remarkable, that Spain, when she ac- 
quired those colonies, was populous, 
industrious, prosperous, aud that, 
during her exclusive possession of 
them, her population and agricul- 
ture declined, her manufactures 


well-nigh perished. We ascribe this 
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to domestic causes, to the loss of 
her constitutional liberties, to the 
gradual degeneracy of her absolute 
kings—a degeneracy, we apprehend, 
almost inevitable—to the consequent 
maladministration of worthless fae 
vourites, and to bigotry and iniole- 
rance, carried to a pitch elsewhere 
unexampled. This decline of Spain 
we do not, then, impute to her colo- 
nial possessions ; but evidently those 
possessions could not prevent it; 
and it is equally remarkable that her 
decline has not increased, not even 
continued, since their loss, but that 
she is, or was, up to the breaking out 
of the present civil war, rapidly re- 
covering in every respect, and this 
notwithstanding the long war she 
fought fer her independence, not- 
withstanding all the faults and fol- 
lies of Ferdinand VIL.’s reign. 
These last assertions may perhaps 
startle our readers, but they are 
based upon facts and figures, which 
we have extracted from Le Journal 
des Travaua de la Societé Frangaise 
de Statistique Universelle, of the date 
of 1834, According to this journal, 
the population of Spain had, in the 
beginning of the last century, dwin- 
died to 7,500,000. Under the Bour- 
bon kings, who were, more espe- 
cially Charles III., a shade superior 
to the latter Austrian sovereigns, it 
had, at the commencement of the 
present century, in 1803, recovered 
to 11,359,000; and in Jess than a 
third of a century since, in 1834, it 
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had risen to 14,660,000 
In order to show what is, 
or ought to be, the pre- 
sent strength of the Spa- 
nish monarchy, we add 
the population of the re- 


maining colonies :— 


The Canaries, . ° 
Cuba and Puerta Rico, 
The Philippines, .  —« 
African settlements, . 


200,000 
856,000 
2,525,000 
4,000 


18,245,000 


Spanish agriculture has similarly 
recovered during this century, disas- 
trous as its annals have seemed to 
the Peninsula. In 1803 the corn 
grown in Spain was insufficient, by 
one-fifth, for the support of a popu- 
lation of less than eleven millions 
and a half; in 1834 it was amply 
sufficient for upwards of fourteen 
millions and a half. Together with 
agriculture, trade and manufactures 
have revived; such coarse manufac- 
tures as are suited to the demand 
of the lower orders are, or were 
then, thriving ; and the finances were 
so far improved, that the expendi- 
ture did not exceed the revenue by 
much more than half a million ster- 
ling. 

From the Ministerial posts occu- 
pied by Count Toreno, we feel jus- 
tified in hoping that his future vo- 
lumes will throw further light upon 
this subject, and we look for them 
with proportionate impatience, 
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THE CHERWELL WATERLILY. 


Baicut camethe last departing gleam 

To lonely Cherwell’s silent stream, 

And for a moment seemed to smile 

On tall St Mary’s graceful pile. 

But brighter still the glory stood 

On Marston’s wildsequestered wood. 

The lights that through the leaves 
were sent, 

Of gold and green were richly 
blent;— , 

Oh! beautiful they were to see 

Gilding the trunk of many a tree, 

Just as the colours died away 

In evening’s meditative gray ; 

Sweet meadow-flowers were round 
me spread, 

And many a budding birch tree shed 

Its woodland perfume there ; 

And from its pinkly-clustered boughs 

A fragrance mild the hawthorn throws 

Upon the tranquil air. 

Deep rung St Mary’s stately chime 

The holy hour of vesper time, 

And as the solemn sounds I caught, 

Over the distant meadows brought, 

I heard the raptured nightingale 

Tell from yon elmy grove his tale 

Of jealousy and love, 

In thronging notes that seemed to fall 

As faultless and as musical 


. As angel strains above ; 


So sweet they cast o’er all things 
round 

A spell of melody profound; 

They charmed theriverinhis flowing, 

They stayed the night wind in its 
blowing, 

They lulled the lily to her rest 

Upon the Cherwell’s heaving breast. 

How often doth a wildflower bring 

Fancies and thoughts that seem to 
spring 

From inmost depths of feeling ! 

Nay, often they have power to bless 

With their uncultured loveliness : 

And far into the aching breast 

There goes aheavenly thought of rest 

With their soft influence stealing. 

How often, too, can ye unlock, 

Dear wildings, with a gentle shock, 

The fountains of the heart, 

And bid Religion sweetly rise 

Before the mourner’s tearful eyes 

To do her holy part. 

Ah! surely such strange power is 

iven 

To lowly flowers, like dew from 
heaven, 

For lessons oft by them are brought 


Deeper than mortal sage hath 
taught— 

Lessons of wisdom pure that rise 

Fromsome clear fountain in the skies. 

Fairest of Flora’s lovely daughters 

That bloom by stilly-running waters, 

Fair Lily! thou a type must be 

Of virgin love and purity! 

Fragrant thou art as any flower 

That decks a lady’s garden bower ; 

But hewho wouldthy sweetnessknow 

Must stoop and bend his loving brow 

To catch thy scent, so faint and rare, 

Scarce breathed upon the summer 
air ; 

And all thy motions too—how free, 

And yet how fraught with sympathy ; 

So pale thy tint,so meek thy gleam, 

Shed on thy kindly father stream. 

Still as he swayeth to and fro 

How true in all thy goings, 

As if thy very soul did know 

The secret of his flowings. 

And then that heart of living gold 

Which thou dost modestly enfold, 

And screen from man’s too piercing 

view 

Within thy robe of snowy hue. 

Tocareless mindsthou seemsttoroam 

Abroad upon the river ;— 

In all thy movementschained tohome, 

Fast rooted there for ever: 

Linked by a holy, hidden tie, 

Too holy for a mortal's eye, 

Nor riveted by mortal art, 

Deep down within thy father’s heart! 

Emblem in truth thou art to me 

Of all a woman ought to be! 

How shal! [likenthee, sweet Flower! 

That other men may feel thy power, 

May seek thee on some lovely night, 

And say how strong, how chaste the 
might, 

The tie of filial duty— 

How graceful too, and angel bright 

The pride of lowly beauty ? 

Thou sittest on the varying tide, 

As if thy spirit did preside, 

With a becoming queenly grace, 

As mistress of this lonely place. 

A quiet magic hast thou now 

To smooth the river’s ruffled brow, 

And still his rippling waters— 

And yet so delicate and airy, 

Thou art to him a very fairy, 

A widowed Father’s only daughter. 


Frep Wm. Fazer, 
Univ. Coll, 
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HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


Wuat is usually meant by “ His- 
torical Painting?” The term has 
been so vaguely used by the, pro- 
fessors of the art, that we are often 
ata loss how to apply it. Does it 
mean painting passages of history, 
or the ideal and poetical in almost 
any given subject? It has always 
seemed to us not only ill defined, 
but foolishly held up as containing 
the excellence of art, and as alone 
worth the ambition of an artist. If, 
however, we look to the examples 
generally given by professors of 
the art in their public lectures, and 
by no means exhibited in their own 
works, the historical painting re- 
commended would appear to be an 


imitation of Michael Angelo; parti- . 


‘cularly in that in which is said to 
consist the “ Grand Style.” That the 
real merit of this grand style lies 
deep, and that itis the invention of 
a wondrous genius, we fully believe ; 
but we very much doubt if the ge- 
neral conception of it extends be- 
yond the mere visible exaggeration 
of limb and muscle in depicting the 
naked figure, and that in Michael 
Angelo it is the ideal force of power 
so effected. But it requires the ge- 
nius of the original inventor, of a Mi- 
chael Angelo, to reconcile the truth 
of nature with the exaggeration of 
art; and we may easily believe, that 
in inferior hands, in imitations, this 
grand style would descend to most 
laughable contortion, and terminate 
in ridiculous or tame fury. The 
large scale of his works, the neces- 
sity of their being painted on walls, 
and seen only under particular and 
unvarying lights, and from below, 
may have created anecessity for the 
exaggeration, which, for easel pic- 
tures, which can be brought to any 
focus of the eye, would be extirely 
misplaced. Even theatrical display, 
to appear natural, must be something 
above nature. Were no other pas- 
sions of the human breast but the 
violent fit for the scope of genius— 
were power alone, whether to in- 
flict or to bear, the admitted divinity 
of art—were the race of painters 
compelled, under penalty of —— 
tion, to perpetuate designs of Pro- 
metheus, his tormentors, and his 


vulture, and to seek varieties only 
in the tortures of the Inferno, and to 
forswear all portraiture below a 
thundering Jupiter, we should be- 
wail their pitiable necessity, and cry 
up Michael Angelo and the sublime 
for ever. But totally denying any 
such necessity, and believing that 
the superior charms of art are pro- 
duced in portraying the gentler 
passions, in tone, sympathy, and a 
thousand mixed feelings, and that 
mankind at large really find more 
delight out of, than in this grandeur 
of art, and that genius no less su- 
perlative is required for these than 
conception—we protest against the 
directions and authority of profess- 
ors in general, and would by no 
means concede the eminence, the 
invidious distinction they would be- 
stow on their “historical painting.” 
Indeed, their own practice has ge- 
nerally been the very reverse of all 
they seem mostly to admire, and 
what miserable failures have been 
the few attempts to revive this 
“ grand art.” 

Then there is something in insi- 
buating that you have all the requi- 
sites of the most ample genius, but 
that the public want taste. Now, we 
firmly believe the contrary, and that 
excellence will, sooner or later, raise 
the public to its admiration, that 
artists are to make the public taste 
by constantly showing what is goad, 
and that they are not to be led to it 
by the dictates of an ignorant, pre- 
viously uninstructed people. It is 
undignified to pander to a weak and 
depraved taste, and then querulous- 
ly to lament that it isno higher. But 
we are persuaded that the public 
taste is daily looking for higher gra- 
tification than it receives, and too 
frequently, at our exhibitions, looks 
for food which it does not receive; 
but whether the wholesome food is 
that prescribed and but seldom of- 
fered, may be a question that more 
are inclined to raise than to sift and 
solve. 

But let us allow historical painting 
a more unlimited range, and still we 
would avoid the invidious distinc- 
tion. There are many elevated walks 
of art that we only object to; we 
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detest vulgarity; the whole range 
of poetry and of nature blended 
is open to the artist. Whether he 
choose the fabulous, the landscape, 


or mixed design, we ask not. He is 
the man for our admiration, and for 
public admiration, if he rival Claude, 
the Poussins, or even Vanderwelde, 
and some of the Flemish painters. 
Let him paint strictly history, if he 
will; but if it be mere matter of 
fact, it certainly will not bear the 
highest rank in our estimation. We 
protest against the continued profes- 
sional jargon on this subject, and 
the unmanly complaints of want of 
encouragement, which, we believe, 
have the additional demerit of being 
utterly false. The fact is, that there 
is an increasing love of art in this 
country, and in consequence, there 
is no conceivable style that does not 
meet with patronage of some sort 
or other. Hence the multiplication 
of artists to a fearful extent. 

The walls of our Exhibitions have 
their pictures by thousands, and it 
is fair to presume that all these 
artists are maintained in some way 
by their profession. We think the 
professors wrong in proposing to 
mediocre talent too high an aim, and 
the pride unpardonable and almost 
unpitiable that, folding itself in the 
splenetic conceit of neglected merit, 
will persevere “ Crassa invitd Mi- 
nervd” in ridiculous aspiratione, 
neglecting to bring saleable commo- 
dities of ready talent to a willing 
market. It is possible for artists to 
have very -inflated notions both of 
the objects of their pursuit and of 
their own means of perfecting them 
—and such are seldom satisfied with 
the fair merited rewards they meet 
with, and would appropriate fame 
and fortune. The returns not equal- 
ling their desires (overlooking the 
real cause of failure, if it be failure, 
for the world is still liberal even to 
them), they vent their ill-humour 
on the public taste. If you presume 
to criticise an artist’s work, and press 
him hard with your reasons, it is 
ten to one but he will agree to your 
remarks, and defend himself upon 
the plea that he must do wrong to 
please the public. Others again, and 
happily they are few, if asked why 
they yeni in works which they 
say the public do not like, assume 


an air of contempt for present gene- 
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rations, and go on daubing, prophe- 
tic of future fame, in the spirit of 
martyrs. 

But, as we said before, he must 
be a very bad performer who will 
meet with no encouragement. We 
should like to see the true Dr. and 
Cr. account with the public of 
some of these discontented artists, 
and are sure that in many instances 
the sums received would show a 
very decent maintenance for any 
given number of years. With re- 
gard to some we know this to be the 
case. Yet are they lavish of abuse 
upon the tasteless and illiberal pub- 
lic. “I said the world was mad,” 
exclaimed the lunatic, “and they 
said I was mad; they were too many 
for me, and here lam.” We look 
upon replies not very dissimilar as 
lamentable instances of the insanity 
of pride. 

With great pity for the sufferings of 
individuals, we must not, even in 
their cases, permit the public taste to 
be unjustly treated, we had almost 
said insulted, nor the arts in general 
degraded by an attempt at particular 
aud unmerited exaltation. It is 
with no small pain that we have 
noticed a recent correspondence in 
the newspapers—the consequence 
of an appeal to the _— from Mr 
Haydon, headed “ Historical Paint- 
ing.” Were this only an appeal 
from Mr Haydon as a sufferer, from 
whatever cause, we should join in 
general sympathy in his behalf; but 
he is suing in the name of the “ Ne- 
glected Arts.” He is putting forth 
the arts in a beggarly position, to 
sue in forma pauperis. We would 
rescue the arts from this unworthy 
position, and entreat for Mr Haydon 
the substantial commiseration to 
which his mistaken course in his 
profession may entitle him. The 
first appeal from Mr Haydon ap- 
peared in. the Morning Chronicle, 
September 12; but as one in the 
Spectator, September 17, contains 
some addition, we prefer an extract 
from that paper. 


‘¢ HISTORICAL PAINTING. 
‘* To the Editor of the Spectator. 


“« King’s Bench, 
15th September, 1836. 
‘* Sin—I appeal to the English People, 
the Nvbility, the Government, and the 
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King, if the condition of historical paint- 
ers for a hundred years has been honour- 
able to or worthy of the rank of the coun- 
try in science and art? Regard a mo- 
ment the historical painters of France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands; are they 
not more employed, better off, and in 
higher rank? Since Thornhill’s time, 
has any historical painter made a decent 
competence? Is not their condition be- 
come a proverb all over Europe? Hus- 
sey retired to Devonshire in disgust ; 
West, but for the King, would have 
starved; Barry was always in struggles ; 
Fuseli escaped to the Keepership; Proc- 
tor died of want, after carrying both me- 
dals for painting and sculpture; Howard 
was glad to be Secretary; Hilton to sue- 
ceed Fuseli; Westall has been in great 
afflictions ; Etty has left off great works ; 
and I am in a prison. 

* There is but one cause fur this—the 
want of State encouragement. 

“The Duke of Bedford has presented 
my Xenophon to the Russell Institution. 
Suppose the Government gave two com- 
missions annually for different institu- 
tions, and offered premiums for the best 
designs for the interior of the Lords: we 
should cease to hear of the necessi- 
ties of historical painters. It will be 
done sooner. or later: would it not be a 
pleasure to Lord Melbourne to start the 
thing ? 

‘¢ Tf I may be allowed to intimate my 
own cause of afiliction, it is from paying 
L.303, 8s. 6d. law costs, in addition to 
losing L.240, 16s. 8d. on the Banquet, 
and paying L.592 this last year in toto to 
the greater portion of my creditors, leav- 
ing the remainder angry and disappointed. 
But I am nearly out of debt; and could 
I be placed again before my canvas, and 
three fine subjects I have left (Poictiers, 
Saragossa, and Samson), I would pay the 
balance ina year, or less. I am in prison 
for L.30; my friends would pay it, but 
unless my peace is guaranteed by the 
rest, I should be in confinement again in 
a week. 

** You have always been kind, and 
seemed to consider my troubles not quite 
private, caused as they have been solely 
by beginning great works in early life 
without capital. 

‘* Your obedient servant, 
**B. R. Haydon. 


“‘ P.S. So completely had Jawyers strip- 
ped me, I had scarcely clothing left: on 
L.7, 10s. I paid 1.8, 10s. costs; on 
L.15, L.19 costs! and could not help it. 
And now I am locked up, as an addi- 
tional assistance—a profitable labourer!” 
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Now what reply might “ the Peo- 
ple, the Nobility, and the King” 
make to this appeal to them? “ The 
King” (Heaven give him, notwith- 
standing, a long reign), simply that 
he is no great judge of painting, but 
that he will encourage that or any 
thing else that may be good, and 
that his Ministers may recommend. 
“ The Nobility,” that they have 
purchased, at large prices, historical 
pictures of modern artists ; and “the 
People” (the patrons of art among 
them, referring to their bankers’ 
books) and all to exhibition cata- 
logues, that they were not aware of 
any lack of patronage of historical 
painters, or that, if there were, it was 
or ought to be dishonourable. 

It may seem invidious to remark 
upon the several living artists whose 
names are brought forward by Mr 
Haydon; we only hope, and suspect 
that the case is not so bad. Do not 
most of them still paint historical 
pictures which sell at a fair price? 
Ktty’s fanciful pieces we delight in, 
and sincerely bope that he will never 
resume his “ Great Works.” But 
Westall—why, we have seen large 
sums given for his pictures; and bas 
he not been fully employed all his 
life in illustrating literary works, 
and we presume was not unpaid for 
his labours. We know not the cause 
of his afflictions; but must have bet- 
ter proof than Mr Haydon’s asser- 
tion, that they are from lack of pa- 
tronage—for his assertion with re- 
gard to Mr West is most palpably 
wrong. Did he not receive from 
the British Institution L.3000 for his 
picture, and that a copy ? And have 
we not seen many of his pictures in 
private collections, for which large 
sums were given? And was, after all, 
the admitted patronage of the King 
nothing? Then what sums did he 
obtain from publishers for permis- 
sion to engrave from his pictures ? 
Did loved and honoured Stodhart 
leave behind him acres of painted 
and unsold canvas? Was not his 
profession a badge of unworthiness 
to him ? Was not his honest industry 
in enthusiastically applying his ta- 
lents for a series of years to a mar- 
ketable commodity, and which still 
the public, however multiplied be 
their heads, including minds .and 
eyes, delight in, in working for the 
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engraver—and his designs may yet 
be thought “ great.’ 

We have seen galleries of Fuseli’s 
pictures, and never heard that he 
gave them away. Barry, strange 
being as he was, sold—and North- 
cote’s large pictures sold—go back to 
Opie, he sold—and we would ask, 
if their pictures did not yield these 
artists a fair price? And if, now when 
the value may be better understood, 
they were brought to market, the 
purchasers or their families would 
be found great gainers, or to have 
been illiberal paymasters? We re- 
collect a year or two ago some state- 
ment in the Morning Chronicle of a 
sale of modern pictures that had 
been purchased, and an account of 
the prices paid, and the sums they 
produced at auction. The statement 


_ was highly in favour of the liberality 


of the purchasers. But does not 
Mr Haydon strangely omit the notice 
of some who have recently, as in the 
instance of Sir D. Wilkie, left other 
walks for the historical? We see 
historical subjects in every print 
shop, the engravings are costly ; and 
what publishers would engage in 
such undertakings ifthe public taste 
did not give them hope of remune- 
ration ? And can this hope be, or is it 
realized without benefit to the ar- 
tist? 

Mr Haydon ends his catalogue of 
the unfortunate with himself, and we 
lament the extent of his personal 
calamity—“ And I am in prison.” 
But still Mc Haydon, far from show- 
ing that he has received no patron- 
age, that he has many and important 
pictures that nobody will buy, shows 
that there are considerable sums 
that he has received, though unfortu- 
nately very much has been expended 
in law; he shows that “ beginning 
great works without capital,” not- 
withstanding their heavy expenses, he 
is nearly out of debt, and no allusion 
being made to other parties, the 
finishing of three only would extri- 
cate him from debt, and that in fact 
he is now nearly so. It appears 
that, though beginning without capi- 
tal, he has been enabled to pay L.592 
to his creditors ; we find sums stated 


to have been paid, and therefore’ 
we presume, previously received, 
amounting to L303 8 6 
In addition to loss on the 

Banquet . 240 16 8 
And the above mentioned 592 0 0 


—_—__— 


L.1136 5 2 





Here is above eleven hundred 
pounds, the result of patronage 
to an historical painter. It is, how- 
ever, true thatall this may fall short 
of what Mr Haydon may think a just 
remuneration for his labours and re- 
wards for his genius. He has rather 
been unfortunate in his self-estima- 
tion, or in his means of making his 
merits known. His means were 
certainly of his own choice—his 
name has been much before the pub- 
lic, as well as his works, and we 
believe what has been excellent in 
them pointed out by himself in lite- 
rary accompaniments. He has not 
shunned observation or notoriety. 
We recollect the time when if we 
met a strangely- dressed figure in the 
streets, we were told it was one of 
Mr Haydon’s pupils. It was indus- 
triously circulated that his views of 
art were in total opposition to those 
of the Academy—and they have not 
acknowledged his superiority. He 
seems to have considered himself a 
Gulliver in art in the hands of vexa- 
tious Lilliputians who pertinacious'y 
tied him down with their small 
threads, walked over his person, and 
inflicted on him innumerable wounds 
with their small arrows, yet has he 
himself been a pugnacious competi- 
tor for fame.* 

We are not at all aware that his- 
torical painting in France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands is either in 
higher repute, or has more sub- 
stantial rewards than in this coun- 
try. Mr Haydon asserts it, but we 
doubt the fact. Nor does he, when 
he makes his appeal to our Govern- 
ment, show how the governments 
of those countries encourage their 
painters. He says that the last en- 
couragement in this country was 
given to Sir James Thornhill (he 
died in 1732). Now, if the State be 





* Who criticized in the public papers Bird’s picture, when he and Mr Haydon 
were competitors for the prize offered by the British Institution? We remember a 
clever caricature that came out at that time on ‘“‘ High Art.” 
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requested to inflict on the country a 
repetition of allegorical history, by 
way of encouraging high art, we 
most sincerely hope that they will 
not listen to such appeals, nor 
even petitions, for a moment. Not 
even the Luxembourg nor White- 
hall specimens of art to be admired, 
but neither felt nor loved, can recon- 
cile us to such historical paintiog. 
Whatever skill they show in the 
craft and mystery of the art, we de- 
plore their waste on such subjects, 
and the waste of genius which might 
have been so much better employed. 
Mr Haydon proposes two things :— 
Ist. That the government should 
give two commissions annually. 
2d. That they should offer pre- 
miums for the best designs for the 
House of Lords. We fear that two 
annual commissions would ill satisfy 
the many competitors; and though 
Mr Haydon thinks that this State 
patronage would set all right, we 
much doubt if it would extricate 
him from his difficulties. But we do 
most sincerely hope that pictorial 
decorations for the House of Lords 
will never take place. What could 
the historical decorations be? Alle- 
gory is totally gone by; never, in the 
name of common sense, let it be 
revived; it would but excite public 
ridicule, and is scarcely in itself a 
step higher than caricature. It has 
even been rejected for frontispieces 
to works of puerile erudition. Shall 
we have the old siege of Troy ?* 
The repainting of Dido’s Palace? Or 
shall we have English History ? And 
where commence? By all means 
with the naked Picts, and Prince 
Vortigern—and an Act of Parliament 
to constitute and certify the like- 
nesses. 

Every nation’s history will unfer- 
tunately furnish battles enough to 
fight over again on canvas, but what 
are to be distinguished ? We should 
have au animated debate now whe- 
ther we should complete the Barons 
of England on Magna Charta—or 
shali all give place to two splendid 
pictures, to occupy two whole sides, 
of Lord Grey’s Reform Dinner and 
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the Battle of Waterloo? Alas! the 
public have already seen enough of 
the former to Mr Haydon’s cost, 
who is a loser by it of L.240, 16s. 8d. 
sterling. And is there no room to 
be left for future great doings, whe- 
ther by statesmen, heroes, or artists ; 
or are we to consider England’s 
glory in arms, arts, wisdom, and 
artists to be finally closed for ever 
with this one grand national decora- 
tion? The fact is, all this kind of 
historical painting is gone by; wri- 
ters have taken the place of painters. 
Mankind were formerly taught by 
sights, but now by reading. Even 
the ornamental part, the decoration 
and the effect of history, have passed 
off from the painter to the romance- 
writer. It is found that in this walk 
the pen excites more than the pen- 
cil, and that truth may go to which 
side she pleases, for few care which. 
Both may have their share of ambi- 
guous facts ; but in the written the 
imagination is not too definitely 
fastened down, and when duly 
fevered, will delight more in its 
dreamy liberty. We say not that 
this is altogether desirable—history 
has been declared but an old alma- 
nac only fit for historical novels. 
They have absolutely superseded 
strict historical painting. We no 
longer want public documents in 
paint; nor shall we ever again light 
our religious lamps for devotion or 
knowledge from illuminated missals. 
The superstition of the arts, histori- 
cal and otherwise, if we may be 
allowed the term, is irrevocably 
gone by, and with it those pictorial 
appeals to nations’ eyes on a large 
scale to which it gave rise. They 
are gone with the very means of 
art that brought them forth—fresco 
painting. Popedom has no more 
churches to fill; and Mars and 
Bellona, and Venus and Cupid, and 
even blind Justice holding the 
scales to the wisdom of Solomon, 
will never again raise recruits or 
insult municipal authorities with 
dictations as to how they should 
act, and with doubts of their most 
perfect wisdom. 





* If the Trojan war be determined on, we enter a caveat against Mr Haydon’s 


Achilles, exhibited in the Suffolk Street Exhibition. 
ruffian, bathed in blood to the very arm-pits. 


Homer, fleshed his sword. 


He is a great striding, naked, 
And this, before he had, according to 
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There is no hope of Gog and Ma- 
gog ever appearing in fresco, though 
admirable subjects for the Ange- 
lesque grand contour and amplitude 
of limb. Genius must henceforth, 
we are fully persuaded, be content 
with oil painting, easel pictures, and 
moderate-sized galleries; and we 
have not the slightest doubt that 
real genius will have no reason to 
complain that it is cramped and 
limited; but will take as it is, or 
make the humour of the times sub- 
servient to the native richness of 
invention. Nature, in her gifts, is 
jealous even of her own work, and 
will rather create a difference than 
allow a repetition. We must be 
content, in some respects, to let the 
old masters, particularly of the 
great school, stand unrivalled in 
their own niches in the Temple of 
Fame, and trust in the power that 
makes geniuses, for finding other 
temples and other niches for all who 
will merit places in them. No— 
let these public decorations be no 
more thought of. They do not suit 
our climate; if in oil, they must be 
varnished—damp destroys them.— 
We know not of a single attempt to 
renew them that has not been a 
failure—from the talked-of encou- 
ragement of Sir James Thornhill to 
Barry’s inconsistencies at the Adel- 
phi. Even Sir Joshua’s Window at 
New College is in entire mistake of 
the effect most desired, and within 
the scope of painting on glass—rich 
colours that are to throw around 
mysterious and religious light, for 
his design is without colour. And 
as to patronage for the mere design, 
the conception of which is stolen 
from Correggio’s Notte, we believe 
he was paid an enormous sum—we 
think as much as L.2,500. 

The parishioners of St Mary Rad- 
cliffe, Bristol, liberally ordered sa- 
cred subjects, on a large scale, from 
Hogarth. They had better have fed 
him at much less cost to caricature 
the vestry. The Italian painters had 
not only the freshness and enthu- 
siasm from the novelty and extent 
of their employment, but had devo- 
tional feeling from the superstitions 
that blended with their love of art it- 
self, and gave a character to their 
conceptions, which we fear English 
artists will not acquire. The great 
works of the ancient Greeks were 


performed with this feeling too, and 
exhibited to a people who believed 
in their miraculous power. A will- 
ing, perhaps adoring people in both 
instances, the old Greeks and the 
Italians, acknowledged the very im- 
press of Divinity in the works of 
men. Can we wonder, therefore, if 
artists felt an inspiration which they 
were allowed to have, and conceived 
from it extraordinary energy and 
power. Much of this will never, 
can never return. Still genius is as 
unlimited as the creation which is 
given it for materials, and where it 
finds the ground too beaten for 
its feet, will show that it has wings, 
and liberty touse them. We would 
even venture to assert that there is 
something gained in the rejection of 
a large class of historical subjects. 
Mere figures, in Roman or Grecian 
costume, telling an ambiguous tale, 
too insipid to excite even curiosity 
to prove what it be, however dex- 
terously handled, are happily now 
considered lumber. Troy and Car- 
thage have even faded from the 
tapestry, and will no more be reno- 
vated. We are satisfied with Vir- 
gil’s description of the Picture Gal- 
lery; Achilles is best in Homer, 
since the grand style leads us to 
burlesque ; and we dread calling up 
the ghosts of English history to day- 
light, and ushered into our Houses 
of Parliament, either headed by An- 
gelica Kauffman, or Mr Haydon. 
With regard to Mr Haydon’s disap- 
pointments, we have but one word to 
say—we would recommend him ear- 
nestly, if he finds his branch of his 
profession not sufficiently profitable, 
to change it for another. If he does 
not find, or cannot make the public 
taste answerable to his views, it 
would surely be more honourable to 
transfer his talents, if to less agree- 
able, to more certain and profitable 
employment, than to persist in in- 
eurring debts which complaints 
against the public will not pay, and 
which his experience must have 
shown him his own works do not 
pay! This would be a far more ho- 
nourable and worthy condition, and 
a far happier one, than any that can 
be acquired by forced and solicited 
Government patronage, or bounty 
arising from commiseration. Surely 
portrait-painting is lucrative and 
open to him, or the illustration of 
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literary works. Raphael himself did 
not consider himself degraded by 
painting the arabesque at the Vati- 
can, nor by designing for China 
plates. If he delights in unprofit- 
able history, let him look forward to 
it as the luxury of his leisure hours, 
which honest industry in a new line 
will be sure to give him. 

Mr Haydon’s appeal called forth 
a very ably written letter, signed 
“ Pictor,” in the Morning Chron- 
icle of September 14, to much of 
which we fully assent. But as the 
writer, in misconception of the ap- 
peal, and evidently with a strong 
political bias, rather misnamed li-« 
beral, is alarmed at the idea of a 
premium for artists, we think it 
right to make some comments on 
his letter, which follows. 


‘6 PENSIONS TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
“ To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


“ Sirn—A painful appeal in your paper 
of this morning should awake the atten- 
tion of Government and the people to 
the heartless imprudence of granting pen- 
sions occasionally to the professors of 
art and literature, thus creating a fund of 
false hope, on which unborn thousands 
will noisily starve ; and alluring the indo- 
lent, the sanguine, and the vain from the 
remunerating pursuits of laborious indus- 
try, by the expectation so easily formed, 
where one’s own merit is the condition, 
of living in lazy glory upon the public 
purse. 

“ What! is the claim of the poet, poe- 
tess, sculptor, electrician, artist, and li- 
terary composer, or compiler, to be main- 
tained at the national expense? Are not 
the present incumbrances of the nation, 
the dubious spinsters of Mr D. W. Har- 
vey’s aversion, as dear to the Irish pea- 
sant and the Scotch weaver, as lyrics, 
odes, green statues, and books of the 
church? Why, in the name of Mercury, 
are we, having paid for our book, our 
bust, or our historic picture—why are we, 
personally or nationally, to be called on 
again to contribute to support the artist 
or author? Is there any want of poetry 
that it must be raised by bounties ? or is 
it so unnatural to Englishmen to have 
any enjoyment untaxed, that the arts and 
sciences beg so loudly and so sturdily to 
be made at once British, oppressive, and 
unpopular? Does a doubled pension 
make * * * readable? Sbould not 
failure serve as a salutary notice, and sink 
an aspirant into utility instead of raise 
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him intoa pensioner? And might not the 
incomes of many have been deferred until 
their paymasters, the mighty, active, and 
struggling population of this busy land, 
had found time to master the longer pub- 
lished and somewhat, as I understand, 
superior works of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton? 

‘No one will raise a voice on this sub- 
ject, because these gentlemen hold the 
penny trumpet of ephemeral fame,- and 
because every trickster in politics can 
now charge the pension list with the 
pamphlets and paragraphs he was for- 
merly obliged directly to pay for ; but this 
question must be seriously settled, and it 
should be agitated by men who fear nei- 
ther the bitterness of a bitter race nor the 
short-sighted liberality of a munificently- 
disposed public. 

“It should first be determined whe- 
ther there is to be a pension /ist, its ex- 
tent and resources, and then the creatures 
who are to feed on it, whether by abso- 
jute nomination in the Monarch and 
Minister, with the invariable qualification 
of partisanship and servility, or after re- 
ceiving the approbatory fiat of a public 
investigation into their claims? When 
the authority which is to confer this plea- 
sant chaplet is established, I shall take an 
early opportunity of presenting to it the 
condition and wants of a manufacturer, 
who, after feeding hundreds for years by 
his capital and enterprise, had his for- 
tunes destroyed by the vacillating foreign 
policy of this country—of a banker’s fa- 
mily, whose father inclosed commons and 
planted heaths, and died soon after failure 
in consequence of the monetary change 
of 1819—of a high-minded and generous 
merchant, now a lunatic, who traded 
largely with Denmark (after being shut 
out from almost every port in Europe by 
our external wars, and from India and 
China by our home impolicy), and who 
lost his all in that country when we seized 
on the property of the Danes in this. I 
have thousands of cases, from the noble 
ruined in raising the honour of the coun- 
try at Newmarket by improving the breed 
of horses, down to the last sanguine’in- 
ventor of the last invaluable patent which 
nobody uses or appreciates ; I will bring 
them all into court—we will learn where 
we are to begin and to end—we will es- 
tablish a principle, and perhaps uproot a 
prejudice—the records of the new tribu- 
nal will either prove that Governments 
have nothing to do with such questions, 
or that, if they should interfere, there are 
cases in every pursuit and in every grade 
which call as loudly for aid, in the name 
of the bonour of old England, as the 
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miseries Of the votaries of the pen and 
pencil. 

**T am Sir, your obedient servant, 

** London, Sept. 12. Picror.” 


Now, Mr Haydon does not ask 
for a pension, but for encourage- 
ment, for employment; nor do we 
agree to the republican view, that 
every one must take care of him- 
self, and that governments are never 
to reward. Governments may be 
said to contract with every indivi- 
dual for common labour and com- 
mon talent, because, in a general 
way, they have no reason to expect 
more. But if superior talents, and 
more than common labour, produce 
greater benefits to the public than 
they expected when their services 
were contracted for, it is manifestly 
to the common interest that the 
overplus of talent and labour should 
be considered as entitling the pos- 
sessor to an additional claim; and 
if such claim be not admitted, there 
is not that due encouragement to 
stimulate gifted persons to extraor- 
dinary exertion, from which the 
general good is so much advanced. 
Surely it is neither Jiberal nor just 
to receive a great deal, and make a 
very small return, because there is 
no legal demand for a greater. 

The cases brought by the author 
of the letter are lamentable, and we 
read them with a feeling of great 
pain as common incidents in the 
diary of human life. It may, how- 
ever, be allowed that these unfor- 
tunate persons commence with spe- 
culations in which their own good 
is alone the object. But this is 
not the case where the advantages 
brought to the common stock are 
very great—yet consist not of mar- 
ketable productions in a pecuniary 
point of view. 

It is possible for a man without 
any view, or without the possibility 
of payment, to make known inven- 
tious of the greatest importance to 
human life. Philanthropy and a 
love of science alone may have 
been the motives. Yet, in the pro- 
secution of these inventions, and 
in bringing them to bear, the per- 
sonal interests of the individual 
may have been greatly neglected. 

Is the government just or wise in 
letting that man starve, thereby 
killing the very source of the great- 


est advantages to mankind? For 
example’s sake, we would instance 
the inventions of Davy, particularly 
the safety-lamp,—and that of vac- 
cination, by Jenner. Such cases are 
innumerable, and will generally be 
found in the products of genius— 
seldom in the products of mere 
labour. Great victories have been 
won by a song, by which perhaps 
the author did not gain five shil- 
lings. The writer is very splenetic 
against poets; and though ready to 
admit the superiority of Shakspeare 
and Milton, yet, were they living, 
and had not made the most provi- 
dent bargain with their publishers 
(as was certainly the case with 
Milton), and were they, from ail- 
ments and infirmity, unable to pro- 
duce saleable works, the principles 
of Pictor would send them both to 
the workhouse, and inflict upon the 
country the stigma of ingratitude 
for having received the greatest 
benefits, and having left their be- 
nefactors to starve. We humbly 
think that this is not honesty. 

If to raise the moral feeling of a 
people—if to engender in them a 
love and a taste for the highest qua- 
lities that adorn and civilize man- 
kind be deserving of the reward, 
let not governments, with a narrow 
policy, miscalled liberal, neglect 
their poets. An old Grecian dra- 
matist well observes—“ Masters are 
for children, but poets are for men.” 
And we can easily imagine that 
what may be said of poets may be 
said of painters. Who will deny 
that Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
the great painters who have made 
Italy illustrious, and visited by all 
the world for its treasures, have 
given more to their country than 
their country has given to them. 
Their works sell at something more 
than prime cost. We think it fair 
to add Mr Haydon’s reply to both 
correspondents :— 


§* HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


‘* To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


“‘ Sirn—In reply to both of your corre- 
spondents, I beg to say the historical 
painters neither will expect or desire to 
be provided for by pensions, They only 
desire that the State would annually af- 
ford them that employment which all 
States have done when historical painting 
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has flourished, and which was done here 
by the State before the reformation in re- 
ligion, With respect to the second cor- 
respondent, I cannot approve of his plan 
of public sale, because works are de- 
pressed or kept up by so many tricks at 
sales that it would be a very unfair cri- 
terion of an artist’s value. 

“ There is nothing to be done that will 
be ever effectual but employment by a 
sum set aside in the estimates annually 
for that purpose. 

“ Tt will, it must take place—it would 
be popular, and carried with acclama- 
tion. 

‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
“ B. R. Haypon. 

* King’s Bench, Sept. 19.” 


We dislike proposing schemes— 
for every one you propose twenty 
will arise, and perhaps all imprac- 
ticable; but we have suggested be- 
fore, and now repeat the suggestion, 
that nothing would so much both 
improve the public taste and raise 
artists to the most honourable con- 
dition, as the establishment of 
professorships of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture (perhaps 
united) in our universities. The 
principal advantage that we see 
in this is, that the youth of England 
who attain the highest education 
would, at their most docile years, 
acquire a taste, and consequently a 
love of art, and would become judici- 
ous patrons. It would tend greatly to 
rescue them from lower or frivolous 
pursuits, too often the resource of 
those who have nothing to do, and 
would perhaps, even to them, be 
of equal advantage with the usual 
doubtful acquirements of the dead 
languages. If this scheme were 
thought an interference with the 
Royal Academy, visitors might be 
appointed from thence; but we 
would invariably have the profes- 
sors Masters of Arts, and a peculiar 
degree, on examination, conferred 
on students ;—a school of painting 
should be. annexed, in which lec- 
tures might be given, and the art 
practised. We learn that the an- 
cients did make painting a necessary 
part of education, and that they for- 
bade it to be taught to slaves— 
thereby establishing for it an ‘* ho-« 
ourable condition.” With regard to 
the House of Parliament, on Sep- 
tember 16, we find another letter on 
the subject, in the Morning Chro« 
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nicle, addressed to Mr Haydon, 
signed “ Volksfreund” (the People’s 
Friend) :— 


*¢ HISTORICAL PAINTING, 
“To B. R. Haydon, Esq. 


“ Sir—As one of the ‘ Public’ to 
whom you address yourself, in conjunc- 
tion with the other (generally so consi- 
dered) more potential patrons of the fine 
arts, I venture to suggest what I have 
long thought a much better remedy for 
the evil of which you complain than 
‘ State patronage’ or aristocratic sup- 
port, however generous and splendid; 
splendid ! because rare. Nothing can be 
splendid (that is, remarkable) that is not 
rare—uncommon; and historical painters 
starve upon splendid patronage; that is, 
they are rarely employed, and rarely paid. 

** Historical painters have often been 
told, that the only support the ‘State’ 
can and ought to afford, is the protection 
it gives to the arts of life in general. No 
exclusive or extraordinary aid can be 
challenged for what is rather a luxury 
than a necessary. 

“* But the luxury of one generation 
becomes the necessary of the next; and 
in this, as in all other things, ‘the appe- 
tite grows by what it feeds on.” We have 
lived to see a great change in the public 
taste for music; there has been a great 
elevation of the standard in my time; and 
is not the commodity of readier sgle, and 
higher in the market ? 

“ My remedy, then, is open market— 
public sale—sale by auction—sale for all 
paintings, and at any price—for what they 
will fetch—the price of the canvas, if 
more cannot be obtained. Leave the 
‘cold shade of aristocracy,’ and bring 
your wares to public market. Create a 
taste for painting, by feasting the eye in 
proportion as music has been poured into 
the ears of the public, still greedy for 
more. What becomes of all the pictures 
that remain unsold at the end of every 
annual exhibition at Somerset House ? 
Why are they not sold for what they 
would fetch? Why should such a proce- 
dure be derogatory to the character of 
the painter? And is not the chance of 
now and then a good painting being sold 
for Jess than its real value likely to 
sharpen the desire of purchasers, and 
compensated by the diffusion of a taste 
for more ? 

“‘ Under whose auspices did the Ita- 
lian and Flemish schools begin to flou- 
rish? The patronage of the merchants 
of Florence and of Venice, the burgo- 
masters of Antwerp and Amsterdam, 
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popes, princes, priests, and potentates 
followed in their train—they did not lead 
them. Did Pericles create, or did he 
take up, the public taste and advance it? 
Painters and sculptors are not made in a 
day, and neither the ‘State’ nor the 
‘Lords’ of Athens could, by any possi- 
bility, raise a race of artists by their ex- 
clusive patronage. Before Apelles paint- 
ed for Aspasia he painted for Aspasia’s 
father, the merchant of the Pireus. Work 
for ‘the many-headed monster.” Paint 
and sell—not for high prices, but for 
what you can get. Let no man put up 
his canvas a second time. Let the his- 
torical painter court a large, not a select, 
market, remembering (in homely phrase) 
that the nimbie ninepence is better than 
the slow shilling. 

“‘ Of your individual case, sir, I do not 
venture to speak. I address this to you 
in answer to your appeal to the ‘ Public’ 
in favour of historical painting in general. 

‘* VOLKSFREUND.” 


The writer seems very jealous 
that an aristocracy should be sup- 
posed for a moment to be patrons 
of art,—though we really think that 
those who have large estates, and 
leisure, and means by education to 
cultivate their tastes, are after all 
likely to be the best purchasers. 
But his plan for promoting the arts 
is somewhat whimsical: he would 
have artists sell their pictures, all 
of them, though they should cry,— 
“‘ What, all my little ones”—Yes, 
all,— for what they will fetch?” 
Must they sell to a loss? Yes, 
surely, valuing the canvas as spoiled. 
We have heard that the Altieri 
Ciaudes were on the point of being 
knocked down at a custom-house 
sale for a very few pounds; and we 
should, under this remedy, certainly 
frequently tremble for the labour of 
months. 

Volksfreund is very zealous to 
show his friendship for the people, 
and has the common fault of popular 
zealots, that of not saying who the 
people are; but we are sure that the 
purchasers of pictures must be an 
aristocracy, whether solely of wealth 
or rank.* “ Popes, princes, priests, 


and potentates,” if it be true (which 
we very much doubt) that they fol- 
lowed in the train of merchants in 
their patronage, certainly very greatly 
advanced art. However the writer 
may rail at ‘‘ the Lords of Athens as 
incompetent” to raise a race of ar- 
tists, we suspect that without “ Prince 
Pericles,” Athens never would have 
been adorned with the wonders of 
the world. For the suspicious peo- 
ple looked upon Phidias as a thief, 
and banished him from Athens. And 
what was the consequence? He 
enriched another state with a work 
that eclipsed his Minerva—his Ju- 
piter Olympius. The Eleans, how- 
ever, were not too enlightened to 
discard gratitude from their code of 
public laws or virtues, for they ap- 
pointed, doubtless with odious pen- 
sions, his descendants to keep clean 
the wondrous statue. We should be 
glad, not so much for the artist’s be- 
nefit, as for the country’s honour, if 
a permanent committee were esta- 
blished, and suitable galleries con- 
structed, that the portraits of the best 
of all men in the country who most 
eminently distinguish themselves, 
might be deposited as monuments of 
the glory of the country. How va- 
luable, how gratifying a legacy would 
this be to posterity, and how cheap 
and honourable a mode of both rais- 
ing and rewarding great men. 
Though we think Mr Haydon’s 
complaint in reality groundless, and 
would reverse the saying, ‘“* Were 
there Macenases there would be Ma- 
ros;” believing that good artists, as 
bad ones do, will make their own way, 
yet we see no very great objection to 
government encouragement, even in 
the way that Mr Haydon proposes, 
excepting the decorating of the 
House of Lords. We fear that the 
competitorship for ‘‘ two annual 
prizes” would not, as Mr Haydon 
thinks, put an end to all complaints ; 
for it by no means follows that the 
commissions would be given to those 
whom Mr Haydon might think the 
most worthy. Besides, the com- 
plaint, is a very old one, and was 





* We know but of three aristocracies, rank, wealth, and talents, and believe that 
there is a strong party in America furiously opposed to all these, and are jealous even 
that one man should be educated above another, and therefore set their faces against 
all intellectual improvement, We see nothing in this but the extension of the first 


- principle of Democracy. 
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made in the days of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, who, in spite of the 
evil of their time, arrived at the 
greatest glory. Aud so will artists 
now, if in their excellence they will 
rival those great men, and will most 
effectually ameliorate and lead the 
public taste by their works. But do 
yet such works exist? It may not 
be unprofitable to quote a passage 
from Castiglione’s Cortegiano, which 
fully verifies our assertion. “ Be- 
fore,” said he, “ I undertake this, 
there is one thing more I desire to 
mention, which, because in my judg- 
ment it appears of importance, ought 
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by no means to be omitted by our 
courtier; and that is the skill in 
drawing, andacompetent knowledge 
in the very art of painting, nor think 
it strange that I require this skill in 
him, which in these days is looked 
upon as mechanical and little becom- 
ing a gentleman.”— The Courtier, 
Book 1st. We perfectly agree with 
Castiglione, and wish that the art of 
painting was considered a necessary 
part of the education of agentleman. 
Mr Haydon will know thatthe author 
was the intimate friend of Raphael, 
who had at that time greatly distia- 
guished himself. 





THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


As all men travel nowadays, and 
take special care to acquaint the 
world that such is the fact, I see no 
“just cause or impediment” why I 
should not be as communicative as 
the rest of my travelled brethren, 
and gratify a discerning public with 
the particulars of a strange adven- 
ture that befel me many years since 
in a secluded Highland district. 
Before, however, I commence my 
narrative, it may be necessary for 
me to observe that I am, or rather 
was—for, I thank Heaven, I am long 
since out of my indentures—an ap- 
prentice to a wealthy distiller in 
‘Tooley Street; am of a romantic 
enterprising turn of mind; devoted 
to elegant literature, for I take in 
the “ Mirror,” and am profound in 
the periodicals of the day; and am, 
moreover, endowed with that intui- 
tive perception of character, and 
utter freedom from self-conceit or 
prejudice for which—I trust I may 
say it without flattery—we London 
citizens are and have ever been no- 
torious. True, we are accused of 
looking down with contempt on all 
who have not had the good fortune 
to be born within the sound of Bow 
bells; but this is a pitiful calumny, 
at least as far as the Tooley Street 
Debating Society, to which I have 
for some months past had the high 
honour to act as secretary, is con- 
cerned; for I can take it on my 
conscience to assert, that there is 
not one member of this celebrated 


club but agrees in opinion with me 
that genius is independent of lo- 
cality, and needs not the certificate 
(to quote the poetic language of 
Alderman Thompson) of having 
been “born and cradled in a city 
ward,” to enable it to pass current 
with a citizen. As for our quick 
insight into character, which has 
also been spitefully impugned, that 
is not a matter for us to boast of, nor 
do I urge it by way of vaunt, inas- 
much as it is the necessary result of 
the peculiarities of our position ; for 
who that, like myself, has been in 
the habit for years of daily serving 
scores of customers of all degrees, 
ages, tempers, and intellects, but 
must be well versed in the varieties 
of human character? Let others 
make the tour of Europe, by way 
of sharpening their perceptions of 
men and things, your Londoner has 
only to stay at home and mind his 
shop, to become quite as shrewd a 
worldling as the best of them. 

But enough of egotism, now to 
“business.” It was in the summer 
of the year 1824, that, having unex- 
pectedly come into possession of a 
small legacy left me by an uncle in 
the hardware line, I resolved, as the 
saying is, to take a peep at foreign 
parts, so quitted London for a few 
days’ pleasuring among the High 
lands. [had long nourished a desire 
to visit this remote region of brow- 
nies, black dwarfs, and second- 
sighted seers, who, I had heard, 
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could see like cats in the dark, and 
of whose doings I had read such 
marvels in the Scotch novels; more- 
over, I was not a little curious to 
ascertain what were the notions of 
propriety entertained among men 
who, dispensing with the superfluous 
luxury of breeches, walk abroad in 
all the beauty of unsophisticated 
nature ; and the considerate death of 
my kinsman enabling me to gratify 
this curiosity, I took my passage in 
asteam-boat bound for Leith, having 
previously received the adieus of 
the club, each member of which bade 
me farewell with the same kind of 
compassionate interest with which 
the Newgate Ordinary shakes hands 
with a man who is just going to be 
hanged. 

Atter a long and stormy voyage, 
during which my head and shoulders 
were incessantly over the vessels 
side, I reached the Scottish metro- 
polis. Questionless Edinburgh is a 
pretty city, and its Arthur's Seat 
twice as high as St Paul’s, but it 
contains no public buildings equal, 
in my estimation, to the Mansion 
House; no-street half so crowded 
as Cheapside; and no shop by many 
degrees so splendid as Day and 
Martin’s blacking manufactory in 
Holborn. Then there are no pic- 
turesque tea-gardens, where one 
may sit and breathe the fresh air in 
one’s bower of a Sunday evening—a 
sad oversight, for who ever yet 
heard of a metropolis without tea 
gardens? I soon therefore grew 
tired of my locality, and directed 
my steps towards Glasgow—a busi- 
ness-like city, celebrated for the 
sensible quality of its cold punch; 
whence, after a two days’ halt, I set 
out for Loch Lomond, and took up 
my abode at a quiet unassuming inn 
in the neighbourhood. There I 
devoted my- leisure to writing a 
journal of my adventures for the 
edification of the club, when I should 
return to them with all the dignity 
of a travelled man, after exploring 
the lions of the district; in the 
course of which rambles I stumbled 
upon many rural mountains; a few 
country-boxes, almost as neat as 
those which delight the eye of taste 
at Clapham Common; and one 
enormous waterfall as long (I do not 
exaggerate) as the monument on 
Fish Street Hill, 
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One evening, after having indulged 
in a longer stroll than usual, I was 
slowly bending my steps homewards, 
when the strangeness of the scene 
around me convinced me that I had 
lost my way. This was embarrass- 
ing, for Scotland is not like England, 
where, thanks to well-regulated turn- 
pike-roads, one’s way is no sooner 
Jost than found ; the deuce a road or 
turnpike could I see, nothing but an 
unprofitable heap of rocks and moun- 
tains, all jumbled confusedly toge- 
ther, for no other reason, apparently, 
than to perplex a civilized traveller. 
To increase the unpleasantness of 
my situation, a mist was fast rising 
about me, which I could feel pierce 
straight to my lungs, even through 
the folds of my flannel-waistcoat. 
Conceive my predicament! Impri- 
soned—for there was no visible out- 
let—within the walls of a grim, New- 
gate-looking glen—twilight staring 
me sternly in the face, like a jailor, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Here you are, 
and here you shall remain”’—not a 
human being, not even a cottage, 
within the range of vision—and no- 
thing to be heard but the distant 
sound of falling waters, and the 
scream of a prodigious bird, which 
kept wheeling in a most suspicious 
manner above my head. It was 
really a most distressing case; and 
when I reflected, in addition, that I 
was in the country of Rob Roy, and 
a prize well worth the catching, I 
became as fidgetty as a fly ina milk- 
jug, for I thought it far from impro- 
bable that I might be pounced on by 
some red-haired Highland footpad, 
lightened of my gold watch and seals, 
and then flung, like the exciseman 
Morris, into a lake, with a big stone 
tied by way of ornament round my 
neck. Ah! it is one thing to read 
of romantic adventures by one’s cozy 
fire-side in Tooley Street, and an- 
other to encounter them in one’s 
own person five hundred miles dis- 
tant from that enviable spot. 

While absorbed in these cheerless 
reflections, it suddenly struck me 
that meditating in the midst of a 
mountain labyrinth was not the way 
to get out of it; so, after scrambling 
to the top of the nearest eminence, 
and bawling till I had fairly bawled 
away my wind, I folded my new silk 
bandana across my chest, by way of 
preventiyeagainstthe measles, which 
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[had never had, and resolutelystrode 
forward, though with no more cheer- 
ing prospect than that, some time or 
other, provided in the interim I was 
not starved or assassinated, I should 
come to some town or village where 
I might procure supper and a bed. 

By this time the sun was set, and 
as I looked towards the frowning 
west, all the wild Highland legends 
I had ever read came rushing across 
my mind, and not a stream, or glen, 
or meadow did I scamper past, but 
I half expected to have my coat- 
skirts twitched by some such hands 
as made free with the tail of Tam 
O’Shanter’s mare. ’Twas a childish 
apprehension, you will say: grant- 
ed; but the perusal in early youth, 
behind the counter, of those fasci- 
nating fictions, the “ Bravo of Bohe- 
mia” and the “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” has given an imaginative turn 
to my mind, which I cannot, even if 
I would, get rid of. 

I had now been on the full trot for 
upwards of half an hour, when just 
as I arrived at the edge of a narrow 
valley, I caught sight of a man stand- 
ing beside a brook, busied apparent- 
ly in fishing. From his occupation 
at such an hour, as well as from his 
humble attire—to say nothing of his 
appearance;which was pacificenough 
for a sheriff's chaplain—I took for 
granted that he was some industrious 
_ peasant — for his night’s supper; 
so I just halted an instant to tuck my 
watch and seals into my fob, and de- 
posit my diamond brooch in my 
purse—for it is bad policy to throw 
temptation in poor people’s way— 
and then hastened up to him. 

“ Fine evening, my man,” said I. 

“Very,” was the sententious re- 


] . 
aa I think we shall have rain though, 
and unfortunately I have forgotten 
to bring my umbrella.” 

‘*You are a Londoner, I pre- 
sume?” said the stranger, eyeing me 
from head to foot. 

* Why, God bless me!” said I, 
thrown off my guard, “how did you 
find that out?’ 

“ And have missed your track,” 
he added, taking no notice of my 
question. 

** Just so, and see not the slightest 
chance of finding it again, unless 
you will consent to act as my 
guide.” 

YOU. XL. NO. CCLIT. 
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* Humph. It is a long way to the 
nearest inn.” 

Of course I knew what this hint 
implied, so, by way of encourage- 
ment, I promised the man that if he 
would accompany me home (men- 
tioning the place ), I would willingly 
give him a shilling, anda pot of beer 
into the bargain. 

I thought he would have gone into 
fits at this proposal ; he laughed till 
he seemed on the verge of suffoca- 
tion, which added to his mode of 
expressing himself, made me more 
than half suspect that I had formed 
an erroneous estimate of his condi- 
tion, I felt in consequence nota 
little foolish, and was bethinking me 
of an apology, when he restored me 
to confidence by saying with the ut- 
most good humour, “ it is too late 
for you to think of returning to your 
inn, for there is a storm gathering ; 
but I know of a cottage not very far 
off, where I can take you by a short 
cut, and where I dare say 1 shall be 
able to procure you shelter for the 
night.” 

A short cut! I have a horror of all 
short cuts, for I have invariably 
found them the longest ; however, 
needs must when the Devil drives, 
so I acceded to the stranger’s offer. 

“We must make haste then, for 
there is not a2 moment to lose,” and 
as he said this, he put up his fish- 
ing-tackle, and hurried on at such 
an energetic 24 that, plagued as I 
was with tight boots and corns on 
each foot, I had no little difficulty in 
keeping up with him. 

For some minutes we pursued our 
road in silence, when, as we were 
crossing ‘a rustic bridge, below 
which the stream formed a deep, 
quiet pool, the stranger made a sud- 
den halt, and after casting a glance 
at the water, as if he expected to see 
a fine salmon rise, enquired whether 
I were fond of fishing. 

“Not exactly,” Ireplied ; “I once 
very nearly hooked a perch in the 
Croydon Canal, but a barge coming 
by at the time, the animal, I suppose, 
was frightened, and swam off. Fish- 
ing is all very well so long as ”—— 

* Perhaps,” said the stranger in- 
terrupting me, ‘‘ you are more at 
home with the gun.” 

“ No, I cannot say that either. I 
certainly shot a cock last year in a 
farm-yard at Isleworth, but I rather 
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think I must have taken too close an 
aim, for when I came to look for 
him, I found nothing but a beak and 
a few feathers on the dunghill. I 
should like shooting much better, if 
I could only get my gun to go off 
without knocking me backwards; 
but I don’t know how it is, when- 
ever I take aim, I am always sure to 
be floored ; and as I make a point of 
shutting both eyes on such occasions, 
of course Inever know where I am 
going. It was only last September 
that I was pitched into a saw-pit by 
the kicking of the blunderbuss 
against my shoulder, and when I 
scrambled out again, I found myself 
covered with white, powdery dust, 
just as if I had been snowed upon, 
or had run up against a baker.” 

“Ay, some guns, I know, are 
more lively than others, but you 
should make allowances for differ- 
ence of temperament. Were you 
ever at an Epping Hunt?” 

“ Ever at an Epping Hunt!” I ex 
claimed, astonished at such a ques- 
tion ; “ was I ever at Epsom races ? 
Was I ever at Vauxhall? Was I ever 
at Greenwich Fair? Yes, sir, I have 
been at an Epping Hunt, and more 
than that, sir, on one remarkable oc- 
casion, carried away by rgy ardour 
for the chase, I actually got before 
the stag! It is not every sportsman 
who can say as much as that, I 
think.” 

“ Wonderful! you are indeed en- 
titled to boast.” 

“But I never do though. To be 
sure, my friends know the fact, but 
the world in general has no’more 
idea of it, than that I once waltzed 
with a Lady Mayoress’s own lady’s 
maid at a Margate Assembly.” 

Thus agreeably chatting, we 
came to a sort of glen or ravine 


which formed one of the outlets of- 


the valley, to which the stranger 
directed my attention, asking me at 
the same time what I thought of the 
Highland scenery. 

** Why, on the whole,” I replied, 
** I must say that I have been dis- 
appointed. It is such a frightful 
labour to get to the tops of your 
mountains, and when there, it is so 
cold and damp and windy, that” — 

“ You are glad to hurry down 
again. Admirable criticism ! ” 

“ Yes,” I rejoined, flattered by 
the manifest sincerity of this praise, 


“ T pique myself not a little on my 
relish for the beauties of nature. 
But a taste for the picturesque seems 
born with us Londoners. Milton, 
you know, was a Cockney.” 

“ True, and it was no doubt the 
view from Hampstead Heath that 
suggested to him the description of 
Paradise.” 

“ A happy idea—but how are we 
to get across this marsh?” said I, 
stopping beside a sedgy stream that 
crossed our path; “I cannot wade 
through it, for I shall spoil my boots, 
and as for leaping” —— 

Hardly were the words out of my 
mouth, than the stranger, with a 
brisk, abrupt movement that took 
me completely by surprise, gave a 
prodigious jump, which landed him 
safe on the other side of the brook. 

Much as I was disinclined, 1 had 
no other resource than to follow his 
example; but not possessing half his 
activity, I plunged right into the cen- 
tre of the marsh, from which I did 
not extricate myself without sore 
detriment to the graces of my outer 
Adam. 

When I had recovered from the 
effects of this untoward accident, I 
renewed my conversation with the 
stranger. 

“You mentioned Hampstead 
Heath just now,” said I; “ perhaps 
you are not aware that from the 
bow-windew of Jack Straw’s Castle- 
you can count not less than sixteen 
country boxes, belonging to some of 
the richest brokers on ‘Change. 
Show me the Highland landscape of 
which you can say as much! As for 
your Loch Lomond, I grant you that 
the Serpentine is not to be named 
on the same day with it; but,” I 
added, with an air of complacent 
superiority, “ did you ever see Vir- 
ginia Water, with its Chinese tem- 
ples and Egyptian obelisks ?” 

“ Never,” said the Unknown, 
meekly, as if he felt the great advan- 
tage I had over him. 

“ Then you have indeed a treat to 
come—that is to say, if you have a 
Heyy for the sublime and beauti- 

ul. ’ 

“ You could scarcely expect such 
refinement ina poor Highlander who 
has been only three years breeched.” 

“ God bless me! only three years 
breeched! You must have found it 
cruel cold in winter.” 
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* Not a bit of it, for nature has 
made kindly provision for the neces- 
sities of all Highlanders, by endow- 
ing them with the hide of an arma- 
dillo. Did you never hear that they 
were bullet-proof in the stern?” 

“ Oh, come now, this is too much,” 
I observed with a smile of polite dis- 
trust. 

“ Fact.” 

“ How uncommon odd! I shall 
certainly take a note of this in my 
journal ;” and then wishing to keep 
up the good opinion which it was 
plain the stranger entertained of me, 
I turned the conversation to the sub- 
ject of the streets, squares, parks, 
&c., of London, on which I expatia- 
ted so much to his satisfaction, par- 
ticularly in the parallel which I 
instituted between the voyage down 
the Clyde to Dumbarton, and that 
up the Thames to Richmond, that 
he was quite enthusiastic in his ap- 
plause—which gratified me for two 
reasons; first, because it evinced 
rare discrimination in a man who, if 
he spoke truth, had been only three 
years breeched; and secondly, be- 
cause jt is flattering to one’s vanity 
to find one’s self appreciated at such 
an awful distance from Tooley 
Street. 

It was now so dark that I could 
hardly see beyond my nose, and so 
cold, that the tips of my fingers were 
like lumps of ice; I was besides so 
fatigued—having never in my life 
been so long on foot, except on one 
occasion when I missed the Windsor 
coach, and had to walk across Houns- 
low Heath in silk stockings and 
pumps, without an umbrella—I was, 
I say, so thoroughly knocked up 
that I could with difficulty drag one 
leg after the other, which the Un- 
known perceiving, kindly offered me 
his arm, with the expression of a 
hepe that I was a good climber. 

“ Pretty well for that,” I answer- 
ed; “I have been twice to the top 
of the Monument. But why do you 
ask ?” 

“ Because we shall have to scram- 
ble on our hands and knees up a 
precipice presently.” 

** Don’t mention it; I shall faint.” 

* Nonsense, man, there will be no 
great hazard ia it, though, to be sure, 
the rock is nearly perpendicular, and 
some four hundred feet high, to say 
nothing of a raging torrent at the 
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bottom ; but a cold bath is a most 
refreshing luxury when one is tired.” 

“ A cold bath! Why, I am all ice 
already. But are there no seats cut 
in the rock for gentlemen to sit down 
on? They have such at Hastings.” 

“ Yes, about half-way up there is 
a natural projection about the size of 
a coach-box, where you can sit with 
your legs dangling over the preci- 
pice; and if you will but wait there 
till suarise, you will be rewarded 
by the sight of as lovely a landscape 
as you ever saw from Hampstead 
Heath. You must take care, how- 
ever, that the wind does not blow 
you over, and be sure you don’t stir 
hand or foot, even though you should 
happen to fee] an eagle giving a pre- 
liminary peck at your face, in order 
to ascertain whether you are in a 
fit state for his purposes.” 

“What? Sit all night on a rock 
with an eagle pecking at my face! 
Oh Lord! here is a pretty go! I 
wish I was safe back in London.” 

“ Courage, young gentleman, cou- 
rage,” replied the stranger, laughing 
in—what I cannot help saying was 
—a most inhuman manner. “ You 
a Londoner, and flinch from an in- 
offensive precipice! For shame! 
What would they say on ’Change if 
such a thing were known there? 
Come, cheer up; when once we 
have crossed the rock, the worst 
part of our journey will be over ;— 
we shall then only have to wade 
through two miles of soft bog, and 
swim across one river.” 

“Swim! Sink you mean. How, 
in God’s name, am I to swim?” 

‘‘ Did you never try?” 

“ Never but once, in a bath in the 
City Road, and then I went to the 
bottom.” 

“ That’s awkward, but never mind 
—Take my advice—lay yourself flat 
out on the water, like a corpse, 
keeping your hands moving gently 
by your side, and you will float as 
naturally as”-—— 

“ Sir,” said I, angrily interrupting 
him, “this is really too bad. You 
have used me, I must say it, in a 
very cruel manner, for you promised 
to take me by ashort cut to a cot- 
tage; and, instead of that, you have 
inveigled me to a precipice four 
hundred feet high, where I have only 
one of two alternatives—either to 
be pecked to death by an eagle, or 
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to be drowned in a river. Sir, I con- 
sider myself an extremely ill-used 
gentleman; and morever, sir, I can- 


~not but feel that your allusion to a 
corpreig particularly indelicate, un- 
der the “trying circumstances in 


which I am placed.” 

“Hah! hah! hah! Youngster, 
don’t be agitated, for, if I mistake 
not, I see a light glancing through 
the trees a few yards ahead.” 

‘* It is a light, sure enough.” 

“ Then we have escaped the pre- 
cipice, for I have made a lucky 
blunder, and taken the longest but 
safest road,” said the Unknown ; and 
this welcome intelligence restoring 
me to good humour, I stepped out 
with an alacrity that soon brought 
me to the door of a cottage, whose 
inhabitants, consisting of a grey- 
headed peasant and his son, a lad 
about sixteen years old, received us 
with a cordial welcome, particularly 
my companion, whom they seemed 
to know well, and treated with a 
world of respect. 

This confirmed my previous opi- 
nion of his respectability, though 
when I came to examine his dress, 
I found it any thing but genteel. He 
wore a coarse sporting-jacket con- 
siderably the worse for wear ; a pair 
of grotesque-looking gaiters; and 
shoes, or rather clogs, of a pattern 
that defies description. Then he 
had neither watch, nor seals, nor 
brooch, nothing, in fact, that indica- 
ted respectability ; if, therefore, he 
was a gentleman, all I can say is, 
he was marvellously unlike our City 
gentry, who, with the instinct of true 
breeding, never sink their rank in 
their occupation, but when sporting 
in the country, at Tottenham or Ep- 
ping, dress precisely as they do in 
Tooley Street or on Change. This 
is as it should be. Iam a great ad- 
vocate for gentlefolks dressing as 
gentlefolks, for how otherwise is 
their quality to be recognised ? 

No sooner had we taken our seats 
by a blazing turf-fire, than I called 
for a boot-jack, but I might just as 
well have called for a basin of mock- 
turtle soup, for the unhappy cot- 

ers had never so much as heard 
of an article which is to be found in 
every public-house in England. 

‘* Never mind the boot-jack,” said 
my companion, while the old man 


stood staring at me, as perplexed as 
a calf in a butcher's cart. 

“ Oh, it’s no odds,” I replied, not 
wishing to be thought effeminate, 
‘* 1’m not one to be afraid of catch- 
ing cold, for I'm remarkably thick 
in the soles of my feet.” 

* Then you ought to be deeply 
grateful to Providence,” -observed 
the stranger, “ for having made you 
equally thick at both extremities.” 

Idid not exactly see the point of 
this remark, though I suppose it 
must have been intended to convey 
some meaning, for I observed a smile 
wrinkling the old cottager’s face, 
which for the moment somewhat 
disconcerted me. Could the fellow 
be laughing at me? Impossible! 
It was for me to laugh at him, for 
who ever heard of acivilized being 
ignorant of the existence of a boot- 


jack ? 


“ And now what shall we have for 
supper ?” enquired the stranger. 

* Well, then, I could fancy a six 
penny plate of cold boiled beef, with 
a pickled onion or two, anda thim- 
blefull of raw gin just to take the 
chill off my stomach.” 

“ Capital!” 

“ Yes,” said I, “it is capital, ’spe- 
cially when cut off the edge-bone ; 
some folks, I know, prefer the rump, 
but for my own private eating” —— 

Before I could complete the sen- 
tence, my attention was called off 
by the sight of the remains of a 
smoke-dried mutton ham which the 
old fellow placed on the table, to- 
gether with some oaten cakes, and a 
bottle half-full of whisky, on which 
we instantly commenced a vigorous 
assault. My reminiscences of the 
stranger’s prowess on this occasion 
are among the most vivid of the 
evening. There was ‘‘ no nonsense” 
in his appetite. It was unsophisti- 
cated and straightforward. Ab, 
thought I, as I beheld him pegging 
away at the ham with a steady per- 
severance that would have galva- 
nized a Vauxhall waiter, if this be a 
dainty to you who are, doubtless, 
tied by necessity to this district, as 
schoolmaster, possibly, or apothe- 
cary, what would you think of the 
fare at Dolly’s Chop-house, where I 
am in the*habit of dining at least 
once a-week ! 

Supper over, our hosts retired to 
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rest, and the stranger and myself 
brewed ourselves some excellent 
whisky-toddy (considering we had 
no loaf-sugar to sweeten it with) 
which so exhilarated me, that I gave 
vent to a thousand sprightly sallies, 
and kept my companion in a con- 
stant roar of laughter—a striking 
proof, as I have often said, that real 
wit is wit all the world over. I 
could not but observe, however, that 
he talked little himself, so by way of 
encouraging him to throw off his 
diffident reserve, I began praising 
the Waverley Novels, and the 
Scotch literature in general, which, I 
added, was warmly patronised by 
the President of our club, Simkins, 
who was a young man of too much 
talent himself not to admire it in 
others. 

The Unknown’s reply was given in 
such a comical vein, and was also 
80 encomiastic of the wit, worth, wis- 
dom, liberality, and worldly shrewd- 
ness of the Cockneys, of whose 
habits he seemed to know far more 
than I could have anticipated, that 
I felt persuaded of my mistake in 
supposing him to be either the 
parish schoolmaster or the apothe- 
cary; concluding, therefore, that he 
was acountry gentleman, of average 
Highland means, who had nothing to 
do but to amuse himself, I observed, 
as a sort of feeler, “from your ac- 
quaintance with this charming 
neighbourhood, sir, I presume you 
are a resident here ?” 

“ Not so, young gentleman; I am 
here one hour, gone the next; wan- 
dering on ¢erra firma to-day, travel- 
ling among the clouds to-morrow.” 

“Travelling among the clouds!” 
thought I, then without doubt he is 
Mr Graham the aeronaut, come, like 
myself, on a few days quiet pleasur- 
ing to Scotland; and all his random 
talk about being only three years 
breeched, &c., is a mere trick to 
prevent my detecting him. Pleased 
at the shrewdness with which I had 
made this discovery, I said, in my 
slyest manner, “ your health, sir; I 
think I had the pleasure of seeing 
you some months since at the Eagle 
Tavern, on the day when the bal- 
loon race took place. It must be 
pleasant travelling among the 
clouds, I should conceive.” 

“T really cannot say,” rejoined the 
Unknown, laughing heartily as he 
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spoke, “for I never was in a balloon 
in my life.” 

‘“ But you have been a traveller, I 
conjecture ?” 

“ Right—I have been a traveller, 
and witnessed stranger sights, and 
wandered through stranger regions 
than even Marco Polo himself. I 
have heard the roar of the lion in 
the Numidian desert; seen the 
condor’s wing overshadowing the 
forehead of Chimborazo; been 
drowned in the far Pacific, and re- 
stored to life without the aid of the 
hot bricks and flannels of the Hu- 
mane Society ; had my hat knocked 
off by the skirts of an Alpine ava- 
lanche; been plunged headlong into 
the crater of a volcano; trampled 
beneath the dusty hoof of an Afri 
can tornado; half-strangled by a 
boa-constrictor in the depth of an 
Indian forest; and caught in the 
web of a tarantula, just as I was in 
the hurry of escape from a Spanish 
wolf.” 

“My stars! you don’t say so! 
what strange adventures you travel- 
lers do meet with! no wonder you 
thought so little of climbing up a 
precipice, and floating on your back 
across a cataract! But of all your 
escapes, that from the tarantula, 
which I remember reading about in 
the Mirror, was, I think, the most 
fortunate. I can’t abide even an 
English spider, how much worse 
then must a foreign one be!” 

“Dislike spiders! why so, young 
man? If the laws of association 
are to avail any thing, you should 
be inoculated with a high respect 
for them. For where are these in- 
sects oftenest found? In wine cel- 
lars, which shows their convivial 
turn of mind; in old libraries, which 
shows their good sense ; among pic- 
turesque ruins, which shows their 
relish for the beauties of nature; 
among old paintings, which shows 
their quick apprehension of the 
Fine Arts; they do not lie in bed all 
day, like toads, and come sneaking 
out at dusk, about lanes and hedges, 
with their hands in their breeches 
pockets, like the Irish crocodile ;— 
no, they are an industrious, intelli- 

ent race, up betimes in the morn- 
ng, fighting, fly-catching, or making 
love; the best weavers that ever 
fabricated a web; the truest of 
friends when well-treated, witness 
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Baron Trenck’s spider; and to sum 
up their claims on your considera- 
tion, illustrious by their descent, by 
the mother’s side, from Arachne, as 
also, by their baying taught our 
Bruce his first lesson of heroic per- 
severance. But I must be cautious 
how I express myself, for I feel that 
Iam speaking in the presence of a 
master of the descriptive—of one,” 
continued the Unknown, with ani- 
mation, “ who, in the quickness of 
his wit, and the fertility of his con- 
versational powers, reminds me of 
Shakspeare’s Master Slender.” 

“ Talking of description,” said I, 

delighted to find myself compared 
to one of Shakspeare’s characters, 
“you should hear the details my 
friend Simkins once gave the club 
of his having been caught in an equi- 
noctial gale off Gravesend, just as 
the last rays of the setting sun were 
glimmering on the hoary battlements 
of Tilbury fort. He made you feel 
the horrors of the scene—the roaring 
of the wind which skinned all the 
umbrellas on shore—the raging of 
the waves, which dashed the wheels 
off three bathing machines—and the 
paralyzed aspect of the crew, who 
forgot even their sea-sickness in 
their fright. Ah! that was indeed 
a description. But we cannot all 
be Simkinses. Should you ever 
eome to London, sir, I shall be most 
happy to introduce you to this young 
man. You will find him uncom- 
monly talented, but so shy! I have 
tried a hundred times to prevail on 
him to give his description to the 
world, but, with the modesty insepa- 
rable from true genius, he has al- 
ways turned a deaf ear to my re- 
quest. However, Iam not without 
hopes of one day seeing it in the 
Monthly Magazine.” 
- “A tempest off Gravesend,” ob- 
served the stranger, with an empha- 
sis suited to the occasion, ‘is un- 
doubtedly a terrific thing; but I, sir, 
have been shipwrecked under the 
very nose of the North Pole, and 
hung out to dry on an iceberg, and 
this not four nights since; possibly 
to-morrow night I may be taking a 
trip to Utopia or El Dorado.” 

This last remark furnished me 
with the sole clue wanting to all my 
companion’s previous discourse. I 
was now noe longer ata loss to ac- 
count for his strange adventures; 
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his eccentric apology for spiders, and 
his bullet-proof Highlanders. It was 
evident he was mad— mad asa March 
hare! Yet when I took into consi- 
deration his talk on other matters, 
which was full of worldly sagacity, 
I confess I was sadly puzzled, and 
after turning the subject over in my 
mind, could come to no other con- 
clusion than that he was one of those 
harmless, good-humoured charac- 
ters called monomaniacs, who—as 
the Penny Medical Gazette elo- 
quently observes—are sane on all 
points but one. While, therefore, 
I pitied the poor fellow’s condition, 
I could not but chuckle at the idea 
of my own penetration; another 
person might have been in his com- 
pany for years and not have detect- 
ed his infirmity; but I had always 
great insight into character, as Sim- 
kings remarked, when I discovered 
the sterling genius that lay hid 
beneath his uncouth exterior. 

By this time I began to be sensible 
of a certain obliquity of vision, aris- 
ing no doubt from the stifling heat 
of the cottage; so, abruptly cutting 
short my meditations, I hurried to 
the window in order to get a mouth- 
ful of fresh air, but the rain beat in 
80 heavily that I was compelled to 
close it in haste, least I might catch 
cold by exposure, without my hat, 
to the night air. 

“ Sit down, man, sit down,” ex- 
claimed the Unknown, “and brew 
yourself some more toddy. I would 
join you, but Iam a member of the 
Temperance Society, and never ex- 
ceed my sixth potation. Don’t 
mind me, therefore, but help your- 
self, and I will tell you some more 
of my adventures.” 

“No, no, my good sir,” I rejoined, 
unconsciously tapping my forehead, 
and looking towards him with an 
expression of mixed kindness and 
commiseration, ‘‘no, no, not now, 
don’t disquiet yourself, pray don’t,” 
—a well-intentioned remonstrance 
which so tickled the stranger’s fancy 
that he laughed with a continuous 
energy that at length infected me. 
Outrageous laughter is like the 
small-pox; when your next neigh- 
bour catches it, you are pretty sure 
to catch it also. 

When the hurricane had spent its 
alocngthe the Unknown enquired 
whether I were. not writing a jour- 
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nal, as he had heard me allude to 
the circumstance once or twice 
in the course of conversation. 

“Tam so,” L replied; “and shall 
be grateful for any information you 
can give me touching the manners, 
customs, &c. of this benighted re- 
gion. I cannot say that as yet I have 
met with any thing remarkable.” 

‘Perhaps not, for our brownies 
and kelpies are not everyday gob- 
lins, like your Cock-lane ghosts.” 

‘© What, is it true, then, that the 
Highlands are still infested with 
these beings? I have often read of 
such things, but I could never bring 
myself to believe in them, notwith- 
standing the authority of the great 
Johnson, whose faith in ghosts was 
undoubted.” 

“It is perfectly true; and more 
than this”—here my companion 
spoke in a whisper, while his coun- 
tenance became clouded with appre- 
hension—‘“‘ this very cottage is occa- 
sionally haunted by a brownie! ” 

“ You don’t say so! It is getting 
me I think I had better be return- 
ng. 
“ Not for the world, young man; 
consider your immortal soul.” 

“Exactly so, nevertheless ”—— 

* Consider your friend Simkins.” 

* That's true, as you say, but 
still ’’>——. 

“ Consider business ! What would 
become of your business, if you 
should yo to be waylaid by the 
sprite, and hurled headlong down a 
precipice ? ” 

“ Right—right—I had forgotten 
business; business must be mind- 
ed; but seriously speaking now, do 
pen, mee think there is any cause 
or ”—— 

“ Possibly not, if you remain here, 
and show no signs of fear.” 

“Fear!” said I, indignantly, “I 
never was so much at ease in my 
life ; I could not be more so were I 
surrounded by a posse of policemen. 
I should just like to see one of your 
Highland goblins take liberties with 
one who has served his time, and is 
free of the City! Fear, indeed! 
That for the apparition!’ and I 
snapped my fingers, and despatched 
my whisky at a gulp, to show that 
I was not afraid. 

The Unknown seemed_horror- 
struck at my audacity, and after a 
brief, mysterious silence, during 
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which he covered his face with both 
hands, while a half-strangled con- 
vulsive chuckle— poor devil, how 
frightened he must have been!— 
escaped him, proceeded to edify me 
with a variety of other Highland 
legends, each rising in horror above 
its fellow, till, I will candidly ac- 
knowledge it, notwithstanding my 
recent declaration, I felt far from 
easy in my situation. My head, too, 
whirled round strangely ; surround- 
ing objects took odd shapes and 
dimensions; and when I directed 
my glance towards the stranger, 
whose manner was now as solemn 
as hitherto it had been familiar, me- 
thought there was a glare in his eye, 
and a singular expression playing 
about his uneasy lips, that reminded 
me again of the monomaniac ! 

Anxious, therefore, to emancipate 
myself from his presence, which— 
such is the curse of a vivid imagina- 
tion |—now began to operate on me 
like a spell, I pleaded extreme fa- 
tigue, and dropping my eyelids, like 
a swindler at a conventicle, request- 
ed that he would be good enough to 
show me to my bed. 

“ Bed!” he exclaimed with 
astonishment, “why, my good sir, 
you must be dreaming that you are 
at your inn!” 

“ What, no bed—no clean sheets 
—no warming-pan !— Oh, heavens, 
what a country!” and I absolutely 
sweated with vexation, while the 
Unknown, pointing to an inner com- 
partment, or rather cupboard, the 
door of which was half open, direct- 
ed my notice to a pile of fresh- 
pulled heather. 

“No, no,” said I, ‘“‘none of your 
heather-beds for me; I have no 
notion of indulging in such unchris- 
tian usages,” and my disappoint- 
ment getting the better, for the 
moment, of my nervous sensibilities, 
I broke out into an impassioned 
tirade against the Highlands, the 
pungent. sarcasm of which was by 
no means mitigated by the incessant 
promptings of my corns, and the 
thoughts of my having to sit up.a 
whole night in an uncushioned 
chair. 

“ Well then,” said my companion, 
‘since you will not accept this pri- 
mitive couch, I will.” With which 
words he rose from his seat, and me« 
ving into the adjoining partition, he 
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wished me good-night, and closed 
the door after him. 

When he was gone, I drew his 
chair towards me, put up my legs 
upon it, tied my handkerchief by 
way of night-cap round my head, and 
began to occupy myself with specu- 
lations as to who, or what he could 
be. That his wits were something 
damaged on one point, was certain ; 
but on all other topics he was quite 
as rational as myself, with an air of 
energy and decision besides, that, in 
= of myself, extorted my —_. 

hen, as regards his language, I was 
quite surprised at times by its point 
and fluency ; once or twice indeed 
he rose to positive eloquence, and 
expressed himself in a style that 
even Simkins might have envied. 
Who could he be? Neither his man- 
ners nor conversation afforded me 
the slightest clue to conjecture, for 
there was nothing professional nor 
peculiar about them ; and I was com- 
pelled therefore—despite his homely 
attire—to set him down for a sport- 
ing gentleman who had probably re- 
ceived some slight concussion of the 
brain by a fall from his horse in hunt- 
ing. 

This point being settled, my 
thoughts, excited by the loneliness 
of my position, the romantic strange- 
ness of my adventure, the dismal 
howling of the wind without, and the 
solemn stillness that reigned within 
the cottage, began to take a new di- 
rection ; and though far from super- 
stitious—as what Londoneris, despite 
the received calumnies to the con- 
trary >—yet I will not deny that the 
fearful legends I had heard imparted 
such a thrilling awe to my mind, as 
they rose one after the other to my 
recollection, that I became riveted 
to my chair, and afraid to look about 
me. By way of diverting these re- 
flections into a more familiar chan- 
nel, I began repeating the Multipli- 
cation Table; but just as I had got 
- as far as “seven times eight is fifty- 
six,” the cottage lights went out, and 
I was leftin utter darkness. Imagine 
my sensations! Alone at midnight 
in a Highland wigwam, in the region 
of romance and barbarism, and never 
a policeman within 500 miles of me! 
Oh, that I could have heard some 
sound or stir of life! Even a snore 
would have been a God-send. 

In this blessed condition, with 
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shaken nerves and a fevered brain, I 
dropped asleep. But how frightful 
were my dreams! That infernal 
mutton, not content with having 
nearly dislocated my jaws, plagued 
me also with nightmare in its most 
appaliing form. Paunchy brownies 
danced and howled about me; a 
black dwarf sawed off both my legs 
—a damp kelpie squatted upon my 
chest—and, right opposite me, glared 
the monomaniac, his eyes emitting a 
phosphoric radiance, like those of 
Montoni in the Mysteries of Udol- 
ho. 

: From this state of unmitigated 
horror I was roused by a piercing 
yell, resembling the shrill treble of 
a sow-gelder’s horn, and, starting up 
with a convulsive effort, so tho- 
roughly obfuscated that I neither 
knew where I was, nor who I was, I 
beheld, at the half-opened lattice— 
how came it so ?—at which daylight 
was just staggering in, a strange face 
leering at me with an expression bi- 
deous enough to have cowed the cou- 
rage of alord mayor. Never—were | 
to live for centuries—shall I forget 
the horror of that moment! For one 
brief instant I stood as if bereft of 
reason, but the next, I shouted and 
screamed till the whole cottage rung 
again; whereupon the old man and 
his son came rushing in half-naked 
to my assistance, and were followed 
almost immediately afterwards by 
the Unknown, who had evidently, 
poor fellow! been frightened by the 
same apparition, for his manner bore 
every indication of excitement, and 
he laughed with a frantic vehemence 
that made me absolutely tremble for 
his senses. We must have formed 
a striking tableau vivant at this mo- 
ment. Here stood the stranger hold- 
ing both his sides, and firing off a 
voltaic battery of hah! hahs! there, 
the old man shivering in his shirt, 
open-mouthed like a dead oyster, 
and turning first to one, and then to 
another of the party, as if he sus- 
pected we were all mad together; 
next to him was his son, rubbing his 
drowsy eyes, and standing on one 
leg like a stork, for he had got only 
one shoe on ; and close to the win- 
dow was myself, quivering with all 
the sensitiveness of a skinned cat, 
and pouring forth such hurried ex- 
planations as the disquietude of the 
moment permitted me to offer. 
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The Unknown, however, was by 
far the most excited of the group, 
and accordingly, when I had myself 
regained composure, I directed my 
whole attention to him, with the con- 
siderate view of restoring him also 
to tranquillity ; but, strange to tell, 
the more I exerted myself to reas- 
sure him—even though I went so far 
as to express my conviction that the 
brownie we had both seen was the 
mere offspring of our heated fancy, 
in which the old man agreed with 
me, though I shall always entertain 
doubts on the subject—the more 
hysterical his laughter became. Sin- 
gular, what a close resemblance ex- 
cessive fear bears to excessive 
mirth ! 

In due time, the violence of this 
paroxysm being with difficulty got 
under, the Unknown, together with 
the cottagers, returned to their re- 
spective dormitories, and I, resu- 
ming my seat, fell into a refresh- 
ing dreamless slumber, from which 
I did not wake till the sun was high 
in heaven, and the breakfast appara- 
tus on the table. Of course, not 
seeing the stranger, my first enqui- 
ries were after him. He was gone, 
the old man knew not whither, and 
to all my subsequent interrogatories 
—and frequent and searching they 
were—not a reply couldI get, but 
that he was a gentleman who was 
very fond of sporting, angling espe- 
cially, and that this amusement fre- 
quently brought him into the neigh- 
bourhood. On my return after 
breakfast, to my inn, I thought I saw 
him gazing from the summit of a 
rock which I should have supposed 
no human foot could have scaled, on 
the vast prospect that lay stretched 
out below him; but even if it were 
he, I had no means of reaching him, 
and thus, in spite of all my efforts to 
unravel it, his name and profession 
remained as great a mystery asever. 
He came like a phantom, and he 
vanished like a phantom. 

Within a week from the date of 
this strange adventure I bade adieu 
to the Highlands—having had quite 
enough of romance to last me my 
lifetime—and embarked on board a 
steamer bound for London. A proud 
and a happy man was I when I again 
got sight of St Patl’s, and found 
myself hurrying in a cab towards 
Tooley Street. How Simkins will 
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stare, thought I, to find me returned 
in such unquestionable safety; and 
my desire to astonish him by a reci- 
tal of my adventures being irresisti- 
ble, I just waited to despatch a 
hasty dinner, and then posted off to 
the Club. That enlightened frater- 
nity received me with open arms; 
the President, in particular, was 
quite enthusiastic in his greetings, 
as men of lively fancy are apt to be; 
but when, at his request, I entered 
upon the history of my travels, 
dwelling with special emphasis on 
my encounter with the Unknown, 
and the mysterious apparition which 
had so terrified us both in the High- 
land cottage, Simkins’s whole man- 
ner changed, and, instead of sharing 
in my sensibilities, he burst out 
laughing in my face. 

“ Apparition, indeed!” said he, 
with a sneer evidently prompted by 
his jealousy; ‘ why, can’t you see 
that the stranger, whoever he was, 
was quizzing you, and that he was 
himself the ghost?” 

* Quizzing me!” I replied with 
asperity, for I was no less hurt than 
astonished by his manner; “a likely 
story indeed! What, quiz the Se- 
cretary to the Tooley Street Deba- 
ting Society! Quiz the man whose 
conversation reminded him of one 
of Shakspeare’s characters! No, no, 
Mr Simkins,” I added, casting a 
glance, first, at the elaborate patch 
on his elbows, and then at my own 
gold seals, “ the stranger might have 
quizzed you ; but I am convinced he 
would never have taken such aliber- 
ty with me.” 

The President's reply was couch- 
ed in the most acrimonious terms— 
so much so, indeed, that we had a 
desperate quarrel on the spot, and 
(though I shall always speak favour- 
ably of his uncommon powers of 
mind) have never been on speaking 
termssince. But this is scarcely to 
be wondered at; for, with all their 
excellences, men of genius are the 
most difficult subjects in the world 
to deal with. There is a young City 
poet of my acquaintance who has 
owed me fifteen shillings for up- 
wards of ten months, and though he 
has a thousand times taken his so- 
lemn oath that he will pay me, I 
suspect I shall never get back one 
farthing. But Iam growing pathe- 
tic—so, to resume. 
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It was about a year after my en- 
counter with the mysterious Un- 
known, that business connected with 
the distillery brought me unexpect- 
edly once again to Leith. I had by 
this time nearly forgotten the cir- 
cumstances of that romantic meet- 
ing; but fate appeared to have de- 
termined that they should be revived 
in all their freshness, as the follow- 
ing incident, equally remarkable in 
its way, will testify. I was saunter- 
ing, on the evening before my depar- 
ture, along the High Street, Edin- 
burgh, anticipating with a shudder 
the morrow’s sickness, when hap- 
pening to cast my eyes on the oppo- 
site side of the way, I beheld a gen- 
tleman whose gait and figure re- 
minded me of my old Highland 
acquaintance. Wonderful illustra- 
tion of the force of circumstance! 
However, I was too much agitated 
to philosophize ; was it he, or was 
it not? this was my only specula- 
tion; and resolved at all hazards to 
solve it, I hurried across the road, 
then turning back, met him face to 
face, and saw at a glance—though 
in the dusk of the evening he did 
not recognise me—that it was in- 
deed the Unknown. How my heart 
beat at the sight! A flood of recol- 
lections came rushing across my 
mind ; I was again in the Highland 
cottage, devouring impracticable 


mutton, and getting undesired 
glimpses of a Brownie. The stran- 
ger mean while continued his course, 
while I followed close at his heels; 
and saw by the reverential obeis- 
ances made him by the different 
passers-by, that he was a man of 
first-rate consequence—perhaps a 
lord—perhaps a mighty merchant 
worth a hundred thousand pounds 
in the three per cents! This in- 
flamed my curiosity to such a de- 
gree that there was no bearing it; 
and despairing of gratifying it by 
any other means, I rushed up to a 
respectable tradesman who was 
standing at his shop-door, and point- 
ing to the stranger who had just 
passed, asked him if he would be 
kind enough to tell me his name, 
for it was evident he was well- 
known in Edinburgh. And what 
was the answer I received? Who 
was this Great Unknown? Who was 
he whose manners and conversation 
had so pleased and perplexed me in 
the Highland cottage? Astonished 
reader, it was—CuRISTOPHER NorTH 
—CurisTtopHer in his Sportine 
Jacxet!! And I had actually mis- 
taken him for a monomaniac, and, 
worse than that, offered him a shil- 
ling and a pot of beer! I thought I 
should have swooned ! 


Tims THE YOUNGER. 
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“ Wuo are these two odd-looking 
chaps, jawing together so earnestly 
at the corner of Colle Ancha?” This 
was the question put by agate 
(now Vice-Admiral) the Hon. Chas. 
E. F. to his friend Perico S——, just 
as they entered the Plaza St Anto- 
nio to smoke their meridian cigar. 

“ Why,” replied Perico, “ I can 
tell you their names, but as for their 
histories you must find that out 
yourself. That fellow with the puffy 
face almost obscured by hair, wha 
wears the star, the cross, and collar 
of some foreign order, is a German 
humbug, who calls himself Baron 
Geramb; smoke his velvet trow- 
sers, yellow boots, and jinglin 
spurs! He has contrived to insi- 
nuate himself into our service, and, 
as you perceive by his sash," now 
holds the rank of major-general. Of 
his pretensions to that or any other 
rank, there are some doubts. The 
Regency has not, however, attached 
to it the more substantial appenda- 
ges of a command and pay—these 
are favours yet in expectancy; mean 
time Ais excellency (who, if as un- 
conquerable in the field as at the 
card-table, would be a second 
Cesar) manages to pick up a very 
comfortable livelihood. Some sa 
he is as much a baron as [ am a bi- 
shop,” continued Perico, with the 
most companionable laugh that ever 
disturbed the face of gravity; “ in- 
deed one of the partners of the house 
of Taslette and Co., of London, who 
was here a month ago to purchase 
indigo and cochineal, swore that 
the baron was neither more or 
less than a German Jew, whom their 
house had employed as their indigo 


broker inthe City some years before. 
In that capacity he certainly could 
boast of causing many to dye, and 
obtaining numerous orders also. 
The chief badge of his own order is 
not yet eradicated ; the lapis lazuli 
tinge is still on bis phiz, but he wears 
such a vizard of hair that it is difficult 
to get a fair view of his face! What- 
ever he may be, he will be disco- 
vered one of those days, and then 
there will be an end of his military 
honours ; but you know, my dear 
captain, that, in the present unset- 
tled state of our country, adventur- 
ers of all nations crowd to us for 
employment ; and as rank coste them 
nothing, our government are not 
persicae to a shade on whom they 

estow it. Now, look at that tall, 
strapping, sunburnt-faced fellow that 
stands on his right, looking with un- 
disguised envy on the brilliant bauble 
that hangs at the soidisant baron’s 
breast.” “ Well! wha’s he?” 
* Why he is. an Irish humbug.” 
‘‘ Trish?” exclaimed the sailor. “ Yes 
Irish!” replied Perico. “ Ay! you 


may well stare at his yellow jacket, 


red waistcoat, and green pantaloons, 
which make him look like a pappa- 
guira;+ but there is nothing too ex- 
travagant in the way of dress now- 
adays. You see he has got the three 
bars of the colonel on his cuff, and 
is no doubt clamorous for the bor- 
dado,§ and he will get it too; for he 
has done the state some service in the 
field, and more in the saloons. He is 
quite a bashaw amongst the sefioras 
—in the secrets of all the dowagers— 
and can write as well as fight. More 
fortunate than the baron, he is what 
we call efféctivo ; being in command 





* No officer under the rank of general officer in the Spanish service wears a sash. It is 
of scarlet silk, and the rank of major, lieutenant, and captain-general denoted hy the num- 
ber of embroidered bars at each end of the ties, which terminate in a rich gold fringe. 


+ Macaw, or parrot. 


t The various ranks of field-officers in the Spanish service are denoted by a narrow stripe 
of gold or silver lace round the cuffs of the coat—-a major one—lieutenant-colonel two, 


and colonel three. 


§ The bordado or embroidure round the cuffs of brigadiers is of silver, single; in a 


major-general of gold, and single; and general, two; captain-general, three. 


It isa 





handsome rich embroidered bar about an inch wide; the same distinctive bars are also on 
the sash of general officers. Never were any nation more punctilious in regard to the due 
gradations of rank than the Spaniards; not only the rank of officers of the army and navy 
may be ascertained at a single glance, but that of the individuals in al) the civil, naval, 
military, and financial departments are marked by an infinity of distinctive decorations. 


Hence almost every third man one meets.(above the rank of mechanic) boasts of some kind 
of uniform 
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of a dragoon regiment, and under 
such pay as the deranged finances 
of governmentenable them toafford.” 

“But wha comes here, glittering 
along the Culle Aorcha, every body 
shaking hands with him?” asked. 
Captain F. ~ 

“That’s your own countryman, 
Lord Macduff, a regular trump—we 
consider him now as one of our- 
selves,” answered Perico. 

“Lord Macduff!’’ repeated the 
honourable Charlie, reflectingly ; 
now, as this was a title not much 
heard of since the days of Macbeth 
(his lordship’s father having only 
lately succeeded to the earldom of 
Fife, and the first earl having died 
without legitimate male issue), the 
captain was for one moment put on 
his recollection; but the Scotch are 
keen genealogists, and Charlie soon 
put his best leg foremost, accompa- 
nied by Perico, to greet his gallant 
compatriot. 

However reserved, on first introduc- 
tion to strangers, there isthat genuine 
national warmth and cordiality be- 
tween Scotchmen, when meeting ina 
foreign country, that is quite refresh- 
ing to witness—it smacks of home, 
of its hospitalities and attachments— 
these two gallant sons of Scotia were 
soon as intimate as if they had paes- 
ed their lives together. Captain 
F—— could not suppress his asto- 
nishment at his noble countryman’s 
costume; which it may be as well to 
describe, to account for that feeling. 

Lord Macduff, then turned of 
thirty,a well-made, tight figure, about 
five feet nine, wore the dress-coat of 
the Inverness militia, in which his 
lordship held the commission of 
lieutenant-colonel—scarlet, green fa- 
cings, with rich gold lace ; the epau- 
lettes were Parisian, and of peculiar 
richness (so much for British cos- 
tume); the lower garment was the 
huge wide Cossack trowser, looking 
almost like a petticoat, into each 
limb of which any corpulent gentle« 
man of fifty might encase his whole 
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body without a squeeze. These were 
of Russian green, ornamented with 
a particularly broad embroidered 
stripe on each outside seam; his 
waist was bound with a cavalry sash, 
half gold, half silk, a very costly and 
elegant article; round his neck he 
wore a well-bowed silk handker- 
chief, not black, but of the real Duff’ 
tartan! while his head was orna- 
mented with a high-backed Spanish- 
cut hat, with a gold scallopped bind- 
ing of more thanan inch in breadth 
within and without ; in the centre of 
the scarlet cockade was an elegantly- 
mounted miniature-painting of the 
frightful face of Ferdinand the Be- 
loved! while, to crown the whole, a 
lofty and spreading white feather, 
with red bottom (the British regu- 
lation plume), waved in the clear 
breeze of an April noon. This ex- 
traordinaéry dress—rich and rare— 
however unsuited to the region of 
St James’s, was quite “en caractére” 
with the taste of the Tuileries and of 
the Plaza St Antonio, in those days. 
Well, this little tableau vivant having 
been exhibited, readers may be 
tempted to enquire what brought 
Lord Macduff there? Was he sol- 
dier or spectator? Why, a soldier 
every inch of him! and one whose 
services will long be remembered 
by - Spaniards with grateful re- 
ard. 

His lordship was amongst the 
first of the British who repaired to 
Spain after the invasion of the 
French to range himself under the 
banners of the Spanish patriots ; 
without any stipulation as to rank, 
he tendered his services uncondi- 
tionally. But the Supreme Junta 
conferred on him that of colonel. 
After some months of active service 
in the field, his Lordship became at- 
tached to the staff of General Cues- 
ta, aud acted as his aide-de-camp at 
the battles of the 27th and 28th July, 
1809, at Talavera de la Regna. His 
conduct during these two trying 
days * gained his Lordship golden 





* It is strange that this battle, which was extolled in England as a splendid victory, and 
as calling for the thanks of both Houses of Parliament and the title of Viscount on 
the gallant chief who directed it, should, with the army who bore the brunt of the battle, 


have been deemed little better than a defeat, or at least an escape. 


Sir A. Wellesley 


himself, in his general orders after the battle, did not venture to call it a victory. He 
thanked the army for its conduct on these ‘‘ two trying days” (27th and 28th July, 1809.) 
The circumstance of the immediate retreat of the British army, leaving its sick and 
wounded to the mercy of the enemy, took from the battle all the character of a victory ; 
and never was surprise greater than that which the whole army felt at learning, in a few 
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opinions throughout the Spanish 
army, whose fortunes he shared du- 
ring all the vicissitudes of the re- 
mainder of that year’s campaign. 
“ He fought, and,” as he himself says, 
“ ran,” at Ocana, Medalin, and other 
places. Indeed the candour and good 
humour with which his Lordship de- 
tailed the few triumphs and the many 
reverses in which he shared during 
that campaign (when sitting, as he 
always was, the favoured guest, at 
the table of the first person in the 
realm) was a source of constant 
pleasure and amusement to his royal 
master. ‘So long as the Spaniards 
would face the enemy,” his Lordship 
would say, “ I was always to be 
found in the front, and when they 
were determined to run, why, I was 
obliged to run too. But I was in 
the rear at every retreat. I did all 
I could to prevail on General —— 
to rally the troops on two occasions, 
but what could one voice do against 
twenty thousand! ” 

No man can better afford to joke 
or be joked upon his Spanish cam- 
paigns than the noble thane; for no 
man could have established a higher 
character for individual courage and 
conduct, and the cheerfulness with 
which he shared the labours and pri- 
vations of the army, as well as the 
zeal and activity by which he dis- 
tinguished himself during a harass- 
ing, a bloody, and not in every case 
inglorious campaign, fixed his fame, 
in Spain at least, as a good and gal. 
lant soldier, and a disinterested par- 
tisan, never having accepted a single 
dollar, nor sought rank or distinc- 
tion for his valuable services; but 
that which his proud humility for- 
bore to ask was liberally bestowed 
by agrateful government. Theser- 
vices of that campaign were rewarded 
by the rank of a brigadier, and at a 
subsequent period by that of major- 
general, with the orders of Charles 
IIL, and of Ferdinand, and Merit. 

On the approach of the French 
on Seville, Lord Macduff accompa- 
nied the army on its timely and 
masterly retreat on Isla de Leon, 
when he made a tender of his service 
to equip and head a brigade to re- 
inforce the army of Catalonia. The 
hasty irruption of the enemy into all 
the towns bordering on Cadiz bay 
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prevented the Regency from taking 
immediate advantage of this spirited 
offer; but it afforded additional 
proofs of his Lordship’s devotion to 
the cause of Spain, which were not 
lost on the government or the people 
of Cadiz, where we found him in 
general esteem on the arrival of the 
British under General Stewart and 
General Graham. 

The gallant defence of Matagorda 
by Captain Maclaine of the 94th 
(who was then wholly unknown to 
Lord Macduff) was the theme of 
daily conversation of all ranks in 
Cadiz, and of universal admiration. 
His Lordship became fired with the 
noble desire of assisting his brother 
Scot in the defence of his hazardous 
post. The intention was excellent, 
but what could his single arm effect? 
There was no want of either powder 
or ball; and as for courage, each 
day afforded fresh proofs of its su- 
perabundance in every man, from 
the commandant to the corporal. 
His Lordship, therefore, threw in 
supplies of another description,— 
“munition de bouche!” Hampers, 
well stored with wine, porter, hams, 
and other good things, were embark- 
ed for the beleaguered fortress ; and 
to render them the more welcome 
and acceptable, Lord Macduff came 
in person to the fort. 
Maclaine was not insensible to this 
honour (where is the North Briton 
who would?) His Lordship’s visits 
were often repeated (though not 
without imminent hazard). The 
French battery opposed to Mata- 
gorda having direct and uninter- 
rupted communication with its re- 
sources, day by day repaired the 
damages caused by the active fire of 
the brave little garrison. From 
every appearance on the part of the 
enemy the French commander seem- 
ed determined to make one grand 
effort to take it by storm. The pre- 
parations for this attack were too 
evident not to be observed by the 
besieged, who boldly made up their 
mind to give the enemy a rattling 
reception. On the expected day 
Lord Macduff put off for Matagorda, 
accompanied by the Spanish Major- 
General Sayes (as brave a little fel- 
low as ever wore a sword with ho- 
nour!) Long before their boat had 





weeks, that that battle, in which they had considered themselves all but beaten off the 


field, was a glorious victory. 
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crossed the inner bay, they became 
exposed to the random shot and 
shells which were already pretty 


thickly flying about; and some of 


which approached so near as to give 
them the benefit of a shower-bath 
and an electric stroke at the same 
moment. After running this gaunt- 
let for a quarter of an hour, the 
boat at last got under the shelter 
of the fort and the ruins of an old 
magazine which had been com- 
pletely riddled through in every 
direction. In another ten minutes 
they were in the fort, with clothes 
saturated with sea-water from the 
splash of shot and shell; but the at- 
mosphere of Matagorda at that mo- 
ment was hot enough to remove all 
inconvenience from them on that 
score. It was, and had been during 
the last half-hour, one blaze of fire, 
every gun on its battery being dis- 
charged once at least within each 
minute. The commandant had little 
time to greet his gallant visitors with 
words, but their presence at such a 
moment produced a general cheer, 
which, borne on the breeze, accom- 
panied by a heavy salvo, must have 
rather astonished the enemy, whose 
storming party did not yet venture 
to show; but in the mean time their 
fire was truly terrific. The tops of 
the various men-of-war in the bay, 
and the towers of all the houses in 
Cadiz were crowded with anxious 
spectators, watching with telescopes 
the issue of this furious and often- 
times doubtful conflict. The occa- 
sional intervals of firing on both 
sides were employed in repairing 
damages and refreshing the com- 
batants, but a shot from either side 
was the signal for the renewal of the 
war of iron with fresh fury. 

It was, from the shore and ship- 
ing, an awful and interesting sight: 
—amidst clouds of smoke and 
showers of ball the flag of Spain 
was easily discerned, triumphantly 
floating over the battlement; one 
unlucky shot, however, wounded 
the flag-staff, and the golden ensign 
was seen to droop: a shout of grief, 
of vexation, and despair, passed from 
tower to tower. The cry was, “ Jt 
has fallen!” Thousands of anxious 
hearts sunk for that moment, but 
the star of Spain was still in the 
ascendant. Lord Macduff, on per- 
ceiving the staff tottering, insensible 
to the danger of the movement, 
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sprung up to its support, and by 
main strength sustained it until 
further aid could reach him. Sayes, 
Maclaine, and others, came to his 
relief; and by the help of the engi- 
neer and artificers, the staff was once 
more secure and erect. The assem- 
blage of so many on on a spot 
wholly uncovered and unprotect- 
ed, attracted the fire of the enemy 
upon them. It was at that moment, 
and such a noble occasion, that Lord 
Macduff received the wound which 
had so nearly deprived him of a limb. 
But although suffering severely from 
the effects of this wound, his Lord- 
ship remained long enough to see 
the end of that day’s work in the 
mutual cessation of fire. The French 
apparently thought better of their 
storming speculation, and like their 
adversaries, rested from their toil. 

When it became known to the 
people of Cadiz that this gallant 
friend, “ Maucdoov” (as the Spa- 
niards called him), had been severe- 
ly wounded, a very general feeling 
of regret prevailed throughout the 
city. It was talked of at the time, 
that Maclaine, in — up his offi- 
cial statement of the defence of Ma. 
tagorda, paid a highly-deserved com- 
pliment to the valuable services and 
aid of Lord Macduff, brigadier-gene- 
ral in the Spanish service; but his 
Lordship having been a volunteer, 
and not a member of the British 
army, the cold etiquette of our ser- 
vice prevented his Lordship’s name 
from receiving that honourable men- 
tion which his gallantry during that 
admirable defence on many occa<« 
sions so well deserved. But the 
Spanish Government made ample 
amends, by a public testimony of its 
sense of the noble Lord’s merits on 
that occasion. 

This wound which his Lordship 
received, although not dangerous, 
was a source of great annoyance to 
him, for he was for some weeks un- 
able to move abroad, or receive 
company indiscriminately at home. 
He had accepted the accommodation 
of a chamber in the house of the 
worthy old consu), Duff (who was, 
of course, proud to claim consan- 
guinity with the noble Duff!) but, 
although every thing which the hos- 
pitable consul thought could contri- 
bute to his noble guest’s comfort and 
convenience was cheerfully fur- 
nished, and ‘his Lordship’s male 
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friends freely admitted to the honour 
of a chamber audience, the ladies 
(with whom Lord Macduff was an 
especial favourite) were, by the 
rigid rules of the consulate, denied 
this indulgence. His table, however, 
was covered with cards, all marked 
“ en persona,” to prove the kind in- 
terest which the gentle sefioras took 
in his honourable mishap. After a 
tedious confinement, which, to one 
of his Lordship’s locomotive propen- 
sities, must have appeared an age, 
he at last ventured abroad, but not 
as yet on a sound footing. 

A crutch is an unsightly machine 
even in the hand of a hero. His 
Lordship, therefore, eschewed that 
* abomination, and made his sortie in 
a silla de mano, or stupendous sedan 
chair, in which he was borne about 
by two sturdy Gallego porters, 
whose bronzed and brawny legs, 
disdaining the dandyism of stock 
ings, formed a fine contrast with 
their snow-white drawers and shirts. 
The chair itself had been, in its 
original days of finery, a costly ar- 
ticle; on a white ground, angels and 
cherubims were floating in the air, 
bearing wreaths of flowers in their 
hands; and the head and shoulders 
of a gilded saint were yet to be seen 
beaming from each of the corners. 
Within sat the good-humoured Lord, 
who was halted at every ten yards 
to receive the congratulations of his 
numerous friends. When arrived 
at the Almeda, the chair was abso- 
lutely besieged by dozens, titled and 
untitled, all anxious to express their 
joy at his reappearance. As to thé 
vehicle itself, it became the object 
-of general mirth ; but foreigners are 
led to believe that Britons have a 
privilege of doing any thing outré 
by virtue of their rights as freemen 
(), and that this extraordinary mode 
of transport was but an English 
whim; and while they all laughed 
and joked, no one more heartily 
joined in the merriment than the in- 
valid himself. In this conveyance 
his Lordship was borne about for 
hours to all parts of the town, 
in a kind of triumph, like the fortu- 
nate candidate after his election; 
but with this difference, that the 
greetings of the people of Cadiz 
were infinitely more sincere and dis- 
interested; for his Lordship, by en- 
tering so heartily into their cause, 
had so identified himself with- the 
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Spaniards in custom and manners, 
that he was popular with all classes. 
As Lord Macduff remained at Cadiz 
during the greater part of the siege, 
sharing in all the events of that 
nape whether in love or in war, 
n peril or in pastime—the men- 
tion of his name must necessarily 
often recur in the course of these 
recollections. 

Hitherto the efforts of the enemy 
were confined to the bombardment 
of the fleet, or an occasional attempt 
to interrupt the intercourse between 
Cadiz and Isla; and considering the 
waste of shot and shell (four or five 
of the latter might frequently be 
seen in the air at the same moment), 
it is astonishing what trifling da- 
mage this war of ‘‘ sound and fury” 
occasioned in the fleet or in the bat- 
teries on shore; but these efforts 
were but trial-practice on the 
range of these mortar-batteries—the 
perfection which these dreadful pro- 
jectiles attained, at a later period of 
the siege, was then but little antici- 
pated. 

The almost constant roar of can- 
non on all sides during the forenoon, 
at first so appalling, became by daily 
repetition go familiar to the ears of 
the inhabitants of Cadiz, that a ces- 
sation of the noise for any lengthen- 
ed period seemed to create a degree 
of ennui, which it required the enli- 
vening thunder of the batteries to 
dissipate. Sometimes, as if by con- 
vention, the firing from the batteries 
on each side would occasionally be 
suspended for a day; but by way of 
episode in the warlike drama, the 
attention of the gazing public would 
be called to a trial of skill between 
the mortar battery at St Catalina, 
which bore on the narrowest part of 
the bay, and the two British bomb- 
vessels, the Thunder and Etna, which 
were directly opposed to it. Cadiz 
had some few years before been 
bombarded by Nelson on the south- 
east quarter of the city, but from 
the distance, which prudence rene 
dered it necessary on the part of the 
bomb-vessels to keep, so as to avoid 
the fire of a small fort called Santa- 
bastion in that quarter, but few 
shells fell within the walls, and these 
only in the suburbs. The Spaniards 
therefore had no high opinion of the 
efficacy of a sea-mortar battery ; but 
in that, as in every other branch of 
the service, the improvements of 
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science were making daily progress, 
and the citizens had on two occa- 
sions the gratification of seeing the 
boasted fort St Catalina not only si- 
lenced by British fire, but almost 
destroyed. On the last occasion, a 
shell from our bomb:vessels having 
fallen on their magazine, an explo- 
sion took place, which produced an 
effect like an earthquake in all the 
towns bordering on the bay, and re- 
quired the aid of a thousand work- 
men, employed by torchlight, to ree 
store the fort, which it took three 
weeks to accomplish, but not with- 
out a heavy loss of life and limb. 
Each day the citizens became more 
confident in their safety, and more 
reconciled to the appearance of the 
red-coat within their walls, where 
the British force was gradually in- 
creased to about two thousand men, 
infantry and artillery. The com- 
mandant, Colonel (the late Major- 
General) William Wheatley, was 
an officer every way calculated to 
preserve that harmony and good un- 
derstanding between the troops and 
the citizens so necessary at a period 
so critical. This estimable officer 
was a fine specimen of the old 
guards, a perfect soldier in the field 
and a perfect gentleman in the 
drawing-room ; andit is saying much 
for the credit of citizens, of com- 


_ manding officers, of soldiers, that 


there never was a riot, never a 
drunken brawl], nor knife on one 
side, or bayonet drawn on the other, 
during a period of three years! 
The splendour of the British em- 
bassy was nobly sustained by Mr 
Wellesley (who had not then re- 
ceived the honour of the red ribbon). 
His excellency’s house, situated 
pro tem. in the Calle Amaxgura, the 
Street of Bitters! (a most inappro- 
priate title for a locale, which, dur- 
ing his residence in it, was the seat 
of pleasure and hospitality), was the 
point of reunion for the higher or- 
ders of military, British and Spanish, 
as well as the diplomatists and pub- 
lic authorities of the day. The Duke 
of Palmela, then plain Senhor de 
Sousa, equally free from the cordon 
of nobility or matrimony, was his 
neighbour. Afterashort residence as 
Portuguese ambassador, he return- 
ed, with the title of Count Palmela, 
a peer and a Benedick. This title 
he retained (perhapsin humble imi- 
tation of the Duke of Wellington) 
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when afterwards elevated to the 
rank of marquis, and ultimately to 
that of duke. His appearance at that 
time, although five-and-twenty, was 
extremely boyish, which his low 
stature and slender figure increased; 
but even at that early period of his 
political life he gave indications of 
those diplomatic talents which his 
subsequent career so fully exhibited. 
His condesa (the child of an an- 
cient and noble house of Portugal) 
was extremely young, not fourteen 
it was said, plain in feature and un- 
formed in figure; yet she grew up 
to be a woman of fine person, and 
though still deficient in beauty, very 
engaging from her amiability and 
condescension. As Marquesa. de 
Palmela, she was very well known 
and much beloved by the higher 
circles of London, Paris, and Vien- 
na, whither she accompanied her 
husband when assisting at that cele- 
brated congress where his supe- 
rior diplomatic tact attracted the 
particular attention of those veterans 
in diplomacy, Talleyrand and Metter- 
nich. There were charges d’affaires 
from Sicily, Austria, and latterly one 
from Sweden nominated to the re- 
gency of Spain, but there were no 
ministers of the rank of ambassador 
save the British and Portuguese at 
that time accredited to the Spanish 
court; and it may with truth be 
stated, that had it not been for the 
brilliant series of dinners, soirées, 
and balls given by the British am- 
bassador, the higher order of society 
at that time crowded together in 
Cadiz, confined to the humble at- 
tractions of the national Tertullia, 
would have found that city extremely 
dull and tiresome. The money of 
the public is never more usefully or 
profitably expended than when in 
supporting, with becoming splendour, 
the representative of the sovereign 
at a foreign court; and it is surpris- 
ing that among the members of the 
legislature, nine out of ten of whom 
are fully aware, from experience, of 
the magical influence of a splendid 
dinner on the mind and temper (on 
the principle that the nearest road 
to a man’s heart is down his throat), 
so many can be found endeavouring 
-to clip, pare, and cut down the sa- 
laries of our ambassadors, not one 
of whom ever maintained the digni- 
ty of his station without a sacrifice 
of private fortune equal and often- 
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times greatly exceeding in amount 
the national allowance granted him. 
If we are to possess influence in fo- 
reign courts to confirm the fidelity of 
friendsand neutralize the intrigues of 
political adversaries, these objects 
can never be effected by a griping pi- 
tiful parsimony in our diplomatic ex- 
penditure. The elegance, not to say 
profusion, which reigned at all the 
entertainments at the hotel of the 
British ambassador ; the extreme be- 
nignity of the man, the mild, persua- 
sive, and dignified address witi 
which all his ministerial functions 
were discharged, rendered Mr Wel- 
lesley (a3ow Lord Cowley) the most 
beloved and popular British minister 
that ever graced the Spanish court. 
And it is no smail proof of his tact, 
that the esteem and veneration 
which, in his diplomatic character, 
he had won from the Regency and 
Constitutional Cortes of Spain was, 
without any surrender of his inde- 
pendence, or compromise of a cha- 
racter always distinguished by can- 
dour and integrity, renewed to him 
in the favour of the King when re- 
stored to his throne and country. 
Reader, have you ever seen the Hon. 
H. Wellesley, now Baron Cowley ? 
If you have not been so fortunate, 
let me introduce you to him as he 
appeared at Cadiz in 1810. The 
Right Hon. Henry Wellesley, young- 
est son of that noble house, was 
turned thirty-five—very tall, six feet 
at least—slight, but straight, and 
well formed, and particularly ele- 
gant, though equally unpretending 
in carriage and demeanour. His face 
at that period bore no resemblance 
to any of his brothers’ ; it was pleas- 
ing and expressive, though tinged 
with melancholy. The ball given by 
the British Ambassador in 1810 was 
the first gay assemblage of nobility 
which Cadiz could boast of within 
her walls since the fall of Seville. The 
house was small, comparatively with 
that afterwards occupied by his ex- 
cellency, but still large enough to ac- 
commodate nearly 200 guests, a con- 
siderable muster in those days of but 
partially subsided alarm. The whole 
of the arrangements for this ball 
were committed to the management 
of Donna Maria S——, who knew all 
the invitable persons of her own sex, 
and from whose geveral list such 
selections were made, according to 
the numbers to be invited, as this 
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accomplished mistress of the cere- 
monies and the Secretary to the 
Embassy, in secret conclave, decid- 
ed upon. The saloon presented a 
brilliant display of stars, ribands, 
and orders; uniforms of all cuts 
and colours; as the grandees were, 
as a matter of respect, invited en 
masse, the British visitors, as in 
duty bound, endured whatever in- 
convenience the crowded rooms 
occasioned, in order to afford the 
natives room for their display. 
Amongst the grandees presented on 
that occasion was the Dowager. Du- 
chess of QOssuno (Princess Bena. 
vente), a woman who had long exer- 
cised a powerful, and it is not to be 
doubted pernicious, influence in the 
old court of Spain. That power 
was not yet extinct; and when it is 
considered that the return of Charles 
V. and his guilty Queen to the 
throne was, though improbable, still 
possible, and that, even if that re- 
storation were to take place in the 
person of Ferdinand, with his friends 
she held an equal influence, the 
courtly attention paid to her by the 
British Ambassador, together with 
the homage she appeared to receive 
from the Spanish nobility, may be 
duly accounted for. The Duchess 
was at that period turned of fifty, 
the remains of a beauty, and had at 
one time been the rival, though at 
all times the friend, of the ex-Queen 
Maria Louisa (over whose crimes 
even the grave has not proved a 
suflicient veil), and the confidant of 
her political, as well as personal in- 
trigues. Strange state of society, 
when to be deemed a fitting deposi- 
tary for such secrets was consider- 
ed an honour ! 

The Duchess herself, like the 
whole female court of the day, ne- 
ver affected a greater degree of 
purity than her neighbours. She 
bore the late duke a son, whoxe 
legitimacy, from his strong likeness 
to his noble sire, was unquestioned : 
although an elegantly formed young 
man, he was much the reverse of 
handsome, while her next sen, Don 
Pedro, Prince of Anglona, a major- 
general at twenty-one, and his sister, 
the Marquesa de Santa Cruz, were 
goodlooking ; but the youngest 
daughter, Manorla, at that time 
(1810) about fourteen, was an ex- 
tremely beautiful though forward 
child, and counted very like Gene- 
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ral Manuel Ja Pena, the disgraced 
of Barossa, once a guardia (life- 
guardsman), and the Duchesa’s fa- 
vourite. ‘Such things were, and, 
however shocking to our soberer 
minds to reflect on, such things 
are.” The amiable Queen Chris- 
tina, the precious guardian of an 
infant female sovereign, has been 
twice a mother since her widow- 
hood ; and the most favourable foot- 
ing on which her friends can now 
place her connexion with the guards- 
man, Munoz (in order to save her 
from general execration and con- 
tempt), is, forsooth, that her Dowa- 
ger-Majesty has been united to 
the low fellow from the first days 
after her husband's death. Yet 
this is the matron, and hers the 
court, for the support of which 
British blood is every day shed in 
torrents ! 


** Digression is a sin that, by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to the mind.” 


But these are random recollections, 
and the reader must indulgently 
bear with them, as they do not pro- 
fess to be dry details of historical 
events half lost to memory, and the 
désagrémens of which are not 
worth preserving. After passing 
through a siege of three years, 
Heaven defend the scribe from the 
folly of dragging the reader through 
the ordeal of a dull journal of mili- 
tary details, which should only be 
occasionally glanced at to introduce 
on the scene the noble or ignoble 
actors in the warlike drama! We 
left off in the saloon of the British 
Minister. The Duquesa de Ossuno 
was by consent allowed precedence 
with her eldest daughter, the Mar- 
quesa de Santa Cruz. Mr Wellesley 
opened the ball with a contre danse 
Espagnol, the most graceful and 
pliant of all dances ; being a mix- 
ture of English country-dance, Ger- 
man waltz, and French quadrille, 
without the jumping and jigging of 
the first, the pawing of the second, 
and the exhibition of shins and 
ancles of the last. The Count Fer- 
non Munoz followed with the tall 
and elegant Duquesa de Higar, who 
with a mask would have been 
esteemed the finest woman in Eu- 
rope. Mr Charles Vaughan, or, as the 
Spanish ladies usually pronounced 
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his name, Baun, was honoured with 
the hand of Dojia Manorla. The 
Duke of Ossuno, his brother, and a 
crowd of followed. It 
has always been remarked, that the 
Spanish ladies appear to more ad- 
vantage in the national street cos- 
tume, the sayo or basquina, with 
the mantilla, than in full dress on 
the occasion referred to. This was 
very evident; the style of female 
dress being half French and half 
English, the worst portions of each, 
and so bad, that not all the display 
of diamonds could improve. Dia- 
monds without a head-dress of fea- 
thers always appear de placé. The 
Duquesita (or little duchess), as 
Dona Manorla was called, although 
not yet out of frocks, wore a neck- 
lace of diamonds worth at least two 
thousand pounds; while those worn 
by the seniors might be counted by 
tens. But with all their lack of taste in 
the ball-room costume, it seems al- 
mostimpossible tomakea Spanich wo- 
man look otherwise than captivating 
by candle-light. There was but one 
Englishwoman present that night, to 
defend her countrywomen from the 
imputation of dulness and decorous 
insipidity which foreigners attach to 
them, and this lady was the wife of 
Mr Spencer Smith, the brother of 
Sir Sidney of Acre,* and a very de- 
lightful woman. She had passed 
some time in Greece, and was on 
her way to the Mediterranean to 
join her husband, who held some 
diplomatic office, accompanied by a 
female friend or companion. With- 
out any other advantage of the 
toilette than a white satin dress, 
which showed to perfection a form 
truly Grecian, a chaste coiffure and 
pearl suit, well adapted to her light 
hair and fair complexion, Mrs Smith 
proved a powerful champion for the 
claims of British ladies to amore fa- 
vourable consideration than foreign- 
ers are prone to believe. She danced 
almost exclusively withthe Duque de 
Ossuno, whose want of comeliness in 
face was more than counterbalanced 
by the grace and elegance of his figure 
and movements—in the waltz more 
especially—in which as a man he 
excelled ; but perhaps he never be= 
fore met a partner so fully his equal. 
Every eye followed them with de- 
light, from the first gentle and 





* Whose stories (although he merited all the praise he demanded for his valuable 
services) gained him the soubriqnet of *§ Tong Acre.” 
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lounging revolution of the slow 
waltz, till it increased by degrees to 
the rapid whirl which makes the 
head of the spectator almost giddy 
to look on. The supper was splen- 
did, and whatever may be said of 
the abstemiousness of the Spaniards, 
it must be admitted that no people 
on earth partake of the joys and 
luxuries of the table with more un- 
disguised gusto, or drink more wine 
without its having the slightest visi- 
ble effect; not that either sex pos- 
sess that bibacious propensity which 
this circumstance would imply ; that 
strength of head or stomach must 
therefore be in some degree consti- 
tutional. Amidst the hundreds of 
decanters of wine, flasks of cham- 
pagne, and vases of iced punch, 
flying about on this and similar oc- 
casions, when the hour for resuming 
dancing arrived, not one Spaniard 
could be seen even in that first stage 
of inebriety called “ elevated,” while 
many and many a British officer 
found, in the fluency of his tongue, 
all that he had lost in the steadiness 
of his gait in the “ first set after sup- 
per.” This seems an extraordinary 
quality in the Spanish tempera- 
ment." This entertainment was 
very well timed, for it brought about 
the ambassador a crowd of gran- 
dees whose principles were very 
much doubted. Their loyalty had 
been exposed to a hard trial, it is 
true. Driven from splendid palaces 
in Madrid or the provinces, they fled 
before an array of triumphant in- 
vaders; and numbers of the Spanish 
noblesse, and those the most noble 
and ancient, including even the Duke 
of Medina Celi, who, in default of 
royal issue, had legitimate preten- 
sions to the throne, were reduced 
to the dilemma of sheltering them- 
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selves in Cadiz in half-finished, or 
even in parts of houses. To per- 
sons thus situated every act of 
kindness and attention had double 
value; the wavering opinions of 
many were won over, and fixed to 
maintain the cause of the country 
against France, by their new-born 
confidence in the British Governe 
ment, from the enlightened, the ge- 
nerous, and the happily exercised 
policy of the British minister. It 
was pleasing to every wellwisher 
of Spain (and with the exception of 
a few inveterate and incorrigible, 
though honest-hearted Bulls, we all 
were) to observe the growing inti- 
macy and confidence between the 
great leading members of the aris- 
tocracy and government of Spain 
and the ambassador, and this too 
without effort or importunity, but 
sheerly the result of high personal 
consideration for the individual, and 
a grateful appreciation of the bene- 
fits of British alliance. The reverses 
which the armies of Spain expe< 
rienced in Catalonia, Valencia, &c., 
tended but in a small degree to de- 
press the spirits of the people of 
Cadiz and Isla. A Spaniard can 
always find consolation for defeat in 
the valour, supposed or real, of the 
vanquished ; and it is not saying too 
much to assert, that this very na- 
tional vanity became one of the 
most useful virtues at that period; 
for if reason and a clear judgment 
had been suffered to operate, the 
people must have sunk under the 
constant succession of disheartening 
defeats and disgraces which were 
then experienced by the armies in 
Catalonia, &c. The government, 
with great prudence, withheld as 
long as possible from the mass of 
the people all intelligence from 





* The writer having once been detained by a heavy flood in a village in the Estrella 





mountains in 1809, was lodged in the house of the padre, who, not having any wine in 
his establishment, sent among his neighbours to collect a few canadas of the wine of the 
country. When it arrived it was so strongly flavoured of the skin that it was impossible 
to drink it. Having his canteens, in which was an abundant store of good old Jamaica rum, 
with sugar, a fine bowl of punch was substituted for the wine. The padre and his three 
nieces each drank a wine-glass of that powerful liquor pure and unmixed, it taking effect 
only (slightly) on the padre. The curo, a young priest under five-and-twenty, paid an 
evening visit, and was invited by his superior to taste of the ‘‘ rom tergley.” He declined, 
asserting that nothing stronger than water ever passed his lips, except the sacramental 
wine. The old padre continued to urge him, winking most knowingly at his English visi- 
tor, as if he anticipated a scene of fur. At length the young man consented to drink a * 
large wine-glassful of ram. The ludicrous grimaces of the fat little padre while awaiting 
its effects were amusing, but his expectations were sadly baulked ; for during the hour he 
remained the curo exhibited no change on his handsome dark countenance, preserying the 
same gravity as when he entered, i 
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those armies calculated to depress 
their nopes, or relax their exertions ; 
and General Blake, with the rem- 
nant of his defeated forces, had ar- 
rived from the eastern provinces in 
Cadiz before the inhabitants knew 
or even conjectured the extent of the 
national calamities in that quarter. 
The defeat and dispersion of an 
army was soon forgotten in the 
triumph of some Guerilla chief; the 
first was called a movement, the 
last a glorious victory! All this was 
perfectly justifiable with such a pec- 
ple, and under such circumstances. 

Amongst the visitors to Cadiz 
about this time the most distin- 
guished was the Duke of Orleans, 
now Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. He made his appearance 
from Sicily with a slender suite, 
and was desirous of appearing un- 
der the character of a private indi- 
vidual ; but the Regency, with a due 
regard to etiquette, could not allow 
a prince so nearly allied to their 
own sovereign to remain a moment 
in the Spanish territory without ac- 
cording to him all the distinctions 
due to his rank. The state-coach 
(used by the Regency), with its six 
horses, and a squadron of cavalry, 
was sent up from Isla de Leon for 
the conveyance of his highness and 
suite to the seat of government. 
The object of the Duke’s visit was to 
solicit a command in the Spanish 
army, by which he hoped to entice 
to his standard all the malecontents 
of the French ranks. It is under- 
stood that his proposition, from the 
first moment it was submitted; met 
with the coldest reception; never- 
theless the regency, to qualify their 
refusal of his disinterested offers, 
treated him with every mark of per- 
sonal regard and attention, and 
though declining his promises of 
service, tendered him the honorary 
rank of captain-general in acknow- 
ledgment. 

The Duke took his leave, after a 
few days’ sojourn, for the court of 
his father-in-law, rather disappoint- 
ed and mortified at the unexpected 
results of his mission. 

A character of inferior rank, but 
of no small notoriety in his own 
way, also paid us a hasty visit; no 
less a personage than Lord Blayney, 
a northern Irish peer, whose Parlia- 
mentary influence obtained for him 
the command of an expedition which 
apy captain in the British army 
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would have conducted with more 
skill and prudence, as the result 
sadly proved. But Lord Blayney 
was a gallant hot-headed soldier, 
who, unfortunately for himself and 
his troops, took a very one-eyed 
view of the important duty he un- 
dertook to perform. His Lordship, 
who was as perfect a gourmand as a 
brave soldier and general genius, 
brought with him to the ambassa- 
dor’s table, besides his very lively 
and entertaining, though eccentric, 
self, a store of the latest invented 
pickles, sauces, and preserves; a 
cargo of soda water; a pair of self- 
illuminating patent lamps; a port- 
able horse-shoe of his own invention 
(and a clever one too); and his last 
book on the art of veterinary sur- 
ery. 

The total failure of, and the mis- 
fortunes which followed, his Lord- 
ship’s Malaga excursion, are matters 
of history. Poor Lord Blayney was 
one of the first doomed to inglorious 
capture; and those of his party 
who were fortunate enough to 
escape could not but deplore that, 
to so stout and manly a heart the 
blessing of a calculating head had 
not been added. Lord Blayney 
published a book in 1816 or 1817; 
a Narrative, it was called, of the 
Expedition to and Capture at Ma- 
laga; but, after a few pages, it has 
no more reference to Malaga than 
to Madagascar. It was, in truth, a 
journal, and a very amusing one, of 
his own sayings and doings, adven- 
tures and even amours at Verdun, 
where he passed some years of his 
life—sometimes merry, sometimes 
sad, but never cynical. He was by 
turns amateur cook and confection- 
er, farrier, sadler, and general arti- - 
san of that general jail for British 
prisoners and détenus. His book, 
besides giving a piquant description 
of all the little “aisons of that place 
of very lax morality, is a melange of 
Mrs Glass’s cookery and Taplin’s 
farriery; one-half the work being 
printed in italics, and the other in 
capitals! No writer since the days 
of Joe Miller caused more hearty 
laughter, although Lord Blayney 
was innocent of any such intention, 
much less effect. His jokes, which 
he always commenced with “ By the 
by, this reminds me of a most re- 
markable circumstance,” were the 
only parts of the book on which a 
reader could look grave. 
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Andrew Lord Blayney, a stanch 
Protestant ascendency (“ black 
north,” as they say in Ireland), mar- 
ried Mabella, daughter of the Earl 
of Caledon, and dying, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cadwallader. 

We had also a flying visit from 
General Houghton, one of the best 
humoured men and inveterate pun- 
sters that ever enlivened a company. 
Puns, he used to say, ought to be 
d——d bad, in order to make you 
laugh; and the merit of his may be 
estimated by his always keeping the 
table in a perpetual roar. He wasa 
fine fellow, and his gallant behaviour 
at Albuera, where he fell covered 
with wounds, will be thought on 
with admiration and respect as long 
as a survivor of that bloody day lives 
to tell the tale. 

But one of the most amusing of 
these birds of passage was an Eng- 
lish senator, who rejoiced in the 
patriarchal name of J——, who, 
although no chiropodist, had been 
engaged in the corn-trimming ques- 
tion for the last twenty years. This 
gentleman, who had past some time 
at Malaga, Cadiz, and Seville, and 
whose quarto volume on “ Men, 
Women, and Things, Customs, Laws, 
apd Manners of Ancient and Modern 
Spain” should be in every person’s 
hands who values the pleasure of a 
sound nap—not at all liking the 
flight of those bodies of light called 
bombshells, gathered up his manus 
scripts and his sac de nuit, deter- 
mined to take advantage of the sail- 
ing of a brig of war with despatches 
for Lisbon, then unmooring in the 
bay of Cadiz, to proceed so far on 
his way to England. Engaging a 
Spanish boat, he shoved off, at first 
in great trepidation, as shells were 
pretty plentifully flying about the 
bay, and also from apprehension 
that after all his risks he might not 
catch the brig. Half the watch 
were aloft making sail, when the 
member for ——, waving his hat, 
and roaring “ Brig a-hoy!” was 
descried, the Spanish boatmen 
mean while pulling with all their 
might. The lieutenant of the watch, 
through his speaking trumpet, de- 
manded “ What he wanted?” The 
answer was, “ A passage to Lisbon.” 
* Ask him who he is,” said the cap- 
tain. The reply of the supplicant 
was, ‘“ My name is J——!!” 
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“ J——!” repeated the captain; “a 
damned Jewish name. No, no, it 
won't do, tell him; so,” then ad- 
dressing himself to the men aloft, 
“loose top-gallant sails.” By this 
time the brig was under weigh. 
“ Sir,” says the lieutenant, “ he is 
waving his hat, and holding up a 
large book.”’ ‘ What the devil does 
he want?” peevishly asked the 
captain ; “ you know we can’t take 
the chap in, that’s flat.” 

The stranger had approached 
within cable’s length, and then roar- 
ed out, with the lungs of a boat- 
swain, “ I want to get to England 
immediately, to attend to my duties 
in Parliament!” ‘“ What’s that?” 
quickly asked the captain; “ did he 
say his duty in Parliament?” “ Yes, 
sir,” replied the lieutenant. “‘ D—me, 
that alters the case. Stand fast, top- 
gallant-halyards,” roared the captain. 
“ Back main-topsail—wear ropes at 
the side there! Steward, bring up 
my best hat, and put a bottle of Ma- 
deira on the table. His duty in 
ParuiAMENT! Gently fend off there. 
Now, sir, give me your hard—wel- 
come on board the Persiana,” con- 
cluded the captain, as he dowsed 
his hat, and tripped before the legis- 
lator, bowing like a dancing-master, 
followed by the honourable member, 
who seemed to feel all the impor- 
tance of the senatorial character ! 

“ We may jill now, sir, I presume,” 
said the lieutenant, with an odd leer 
at his captain. 

The reader must now accompany 
me to Isla. Here we find General 
Graham—the good, the gallant, and 
generous Graham—that preuz che- 
valier of his glorious days of warfare 
—established in his quarters. Be- 
loved and respected by all—the idol 
of bis own circle—surrounded by a * 
staff of distinguished officers devoted 
to him, not more by the ties of pro- 
fessional respect than by that perso- 
nal regard which he had the happi- 
ness to inspire in all around him— 
with an army ready to follow where- 
eer he list—in the enjoyment of 
the confidence and esteem of all 
true patriots—and by none held in 
higher veneration than the poor, 


‘half-clothed Spanish soldiers! who 


would have rejoiced to have been 
allowed to range themselves under 
his banner. Shortly after daybreak 
each morning the general was to be 
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seen at the head of his staff, sweeping 
along the heights which commanded 
the St Petri River, inspiring by his 
presence the zeal and activity of the 
troops and artificers of both nations 
employed about the several batte- 
ries which soon rendered his posi- 
tion so secure. By his humane and 
considerate arrangements for the 
health and comfort of these nume- 
rous working parties, their food, 
their wine, and even their fuel were 
brought to the scene of their labours. 
The soldiers, one and all, considered 
him as their protector as well as go- 
vernor, and wrought with an energy 
and diligence which proved their 
humble sense of duty and regard. 
Before eight of the clock every 
guard, nay, every sentinel’s post, 
was visited on the long and scatter- 
ed line of defence. 

The Spanish generals and autho- 
rities were astonished at such ac- 
tivity, and the soldiers were en- 
raptured at even the chance of 
fighting under a leader, in whose 
every action the soul of the soldier 
broke forth. But without this con- 
- Stant activity what the fate of Isla 
would have been is no longer 
doubtful; and if assailed from the 
land side, from the loss of Isla, 
Cadiz must have fallen! General 
Graham was aware that, with the 
whole coast opposite to him bristling 
at every point with guns to the num- 
ber of from three to five hundred 
pieces of heavy artillery, nothing 
but the most unremitting activity 
and watchfulness could induce the 
safety of a position so extensive and 
80 exposed to attack. He had op- 
posed to him one of the first gene- 
rals of the age, whose character had 
in a manner been staked on the re- 
sult of this siege. Soult, however, 
whose services were withdrawn to 
other quarters for a while, left the 
command in nearly equally skilful 
hands. Marshal Victor, Duke of Bel- 
luno, proved himself a powerful as- 
sailant, but both were baffled, and in 
the end Cadiz and Isla triumphed! 
The house in which General Gra- 
ham had taken up his quarters was 
that vacated for his use by the gover- 
nor, Don Diego Alvear, an officer 
whose heavy misfortunes were still 
fresh in the recollection of every 
British officer, and as deeply regret- 
ted. In the eyes of the Spaniards 
he was a martyr; and his unvarying 
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politeness and attention to every 
member of the British force, from 
high to low, was viewed as an ex- 
ercise of Christian charity beyond 
the reach of vulgar minds. Don 
Diego, who had held a government 
for many years in one of the richest 
of the Spanish colonies, had realiz- 
ed a considerable fortune, and was 
on his return to the mother-country 
to enjoy in the bosom of his family 
the fruits of long and arduous ser- 
vice, when, within almost sight of 
the land of his birth and hopes, the 
little squadron of Spanish frigates 
was intercepted by one of superior 
force, under the broad pennant of a 
British commodore; the surrender 
was hostilely demanded. Having 
entered on this homeward voyage 
wholly unconscious of even the 
chance of war between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, the Spanish com- 
modore was taken by surprise, and 
sought an explanation, at the same 
time putting his vessels into the 
best state of defence which his 
means admitted. The explanation 
was given in the form of a broadside! 
These devoted vessels were known 
to be laden with treasure, the pos- 
session of which the British com- 
modore was aware would reconcile 
both his crews and his nation to 
this act of barbarity; and, indeed, 
under the circumstances, it might 
be added of —, Although no 
declaration of war had been issued, 
that guilty thirst for gold which is 
the leading passion, or rather the be- 
setting sinof thenation—which leads 
to every crime, each in full force, 
the action was continued, and ina 
few broadsides a victory which 
brought no honour was gained over 
a powerless foe. But the most 
lamentable portion of this tale of 
—_—" degradation remains to be 
told. 

Don ex Alvear, with his eldest 
son Don Carlos (then a boy, but 
who afterwards distinguished him- 
self so much in the South American 
revolution), were on board one fri- 
gate, while the mother, with the 
younger children, had, for the con- 
venience of more ample accommo- 
dation, taken their passage in ano- 
ther. In the midst of the atrocious 


and never-to-be-forgotten attack, the 
unfortunate governor and his dis- 
tracted boy beheld the frigate which 
contained all that was dear to them 
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in life, in blood, and in treasure, 
blown to atoms! Who will say that 
the Spaniards are a vindictive peo- 
ple, when it is stated that they re- 
ceived with open arms the soldiers 
and sailors of that nation by which 
so horrid an outrage was perpe- 
trated within four years—four little 
years—even before time had woven 
a veil thick enough to cover its in- 
famy? As the British commodore 
anticipated, his return to port was 
hailed with triumph; an ostentatious 
display of waggons, laden with the 
plunder, each bearing in front the 
Spanish standard surmounted by 
the British ensign, moved along the 
road to London, the train occupying 
nearly half a mile; and on its road 
through the towns and villages in 
its progress the bawling volunteers 
turned out to present arms to the 
Jugghernaut of British idolatry, aad 
nought was heard but shouts and 
hurrahs for the gallant—— and (proh 
pudor !) the Spanish treasure !—The 
indignant curses, the heartrendin 
moans of the bereaved husband an 
father, and the sobs of his orphan 
boy were drowned in the brutal ac- 
clamations of a besotted and sordid 
mob! Alvear remained a prisoner at 
large in England for some time, an 
object of general sympathy even to 
the Ministry by whose bloody de- 
cree he had been bereft of all he 
valued in life. A pecuniary compen- 
sation (to a paltry and limited ex- 
tent) it was supposed would have 
healed the wounds of Ais lacerated 
heart, on the same principle that a 
British grandee pockets a few thou- 
sand pounds which a jury of trades- 
men award him (ad valorem !), as the 

tice of his honour and domestic 
1appiness, 

The plundered and disconsolate 
Alvear accepted at length from sheer 
necessity the sum bestowed upon 
him, and shortly afterwards betook 
himself to Spain, where we now 
find him in the honourable capacity 
of Gobernador de la Isla de Leon, 
with the rank of Capitan de Navio, 
(our post-captain). _ 

The Regency having now fixed on 
Isla as their permanent residence, 
the foreign ambassadors of course 
followed, and Cadiz lost for a sea- 
son the splendid hospitalities of the 
hotel of the British Minister—but a 
heavier calamity was penne 
Whispers of the reappearance of the 
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dreadful epidemic disease which, a 
few years before, had swept off four- 
teen thousand of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz in a few weeks, were first 
heard from the Bario de la Vifia, the 
quarter of the city in which the 
lowest order of the people reside: 
the rapidly increasing deaths in that 
district were attempted to beaccount- 
ed for by the increased wants and pri- 
vations of the poorer classes; but the 
awful truth could not be long con- 
cealed, and soon those whispers 
became the half-suppressed mure 
murs of thousands, and the words 
“ Epidemia,” and “ Calentura Ama- 
rilla” (yellow fever), were heard at 
every corner, but not without the 
careful glance of the alarmist on all 
sides, to see that he was not heard 
by the humble ministers of justice, 
who were on the constant watch to 
make prisoners of all who should be 
found propagating the report. But 
in the mean time the disease, which 
had been making fearful progress 
amongst the poor and needy, soon 
reached that class to whom the plea 
of poverty could not apply as a cause 
for the rapid mortality. Conceal- 
ment became no longer possible. 
Prayers were offered up in all the 
churches—fasts and penitences en- 
joined, and every precaution which 
the terror of the people and the wis- 
dom of the governor could sugges, 
was used to mitigate, if it could not 
ward off, the ravages of this European 
plague. Amongst the prudent mea- 
sures adopted on the cessation of 
this dreadful visitation in 1804, the 
burial of the dead within the vaults 
or walls of the churches in the cit 

was at once and for ever abolished, 
and a large tract of ground, three 
furlongs beyond the outer ditch of 
the second line of defence, was ap- » 
propriated for a public cemetery. 
The next precautionary measure was 
the general destruction of all tapes- 
try or hangings of woollen or silk, 
more especially in those houses 
which were tenanted by several 
families, together with old curtains, 
carpeting, mats, mattrasses, &c.— 
This sanatory regulation extended 
itself to the highest quarters; for- 
merly all the cabinets, saloons, and 
boudoirs in the better class of houses 
were hung with the richest figured 
silk, every yard of which was con- 
signed to the flames ; and those who 
were willing to replace the luxury 
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had to purchase the articles new, 
after the purification of their houses 
had been certified by the officers of 
health; but the more sensible dis- 
continued this expensive decoration, 
leaving nothing but the smooth 
wails, which in almost every house 
are refreshed with a coat of lime 
twice during the summer months. 
This, while it reduces the chances 
of contagion, certainly gives an un- 
finished appearance to the spacious 
rooms, which is, however, obviated 
by rich mirrors, pictures in light 
and elegant frames, and costly 
brackets supporting ornaments of 
splendid china or glass. Carpets 
are wholly abolished; and as the 
floors of the most superb heuses 
are of red tiles, from the cellars to 
the attics, the foot is protected from 
contact with them by matting,either 
of Spanish or Indian manufacture. 
The curtains are generally of mus- 
- lin, and, from the absence of coal 
smoke, of a spotless and radiant 
whiteness. By these judicious pre- 
cautions Cadiz was much better 
prepared to meet the awful revisit 
of the pestilence; the most rigorous 
measures were established with re- 
spect to the intercourse between the 
diseased and those whose health 
remained unafiected—whole streets 
were placed under quarantine— 
houses of business, to the great de- 
triment of their affairs, were sealed 
up, with all their inhabitants, where 
once the yellow fever had made its 
appearance. The physicians, the offi- 
cers of health, and the Gallego la- 
bourers who carried in provisions 
and water, and who removed the 
dead, were the only visitors to the 
house of mourning! The destroying 
angel spared neither sex nor age— 
no passing bells were tolled for the 
dead—they were silently hurried to 
the grave at sunset in masses—the 
greater number without those rites 
of religion which the people of those 
countries consider so necessary to 
their salvation. An appalling terror 
seized even the priesthood—many, 
very many of whom had perished 
from their laudable desire to admi- 
nister the last consolations dictated 
by religion and humanity. At the 
Puerta de Tiena, au office was esta- 
blished for registering the number 
and names of the deceased, as their 
remains were hurried through that 
last passage to the yawning grave, 
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prepared, not for one, but for scores! 
Here also was erected an‘ altar, 
where masses were constantly offer- 
ed up for the repose of the souls of 
those who had been summoned from 
life ‘‘ unaneled, unanointed, and 
with all their imperfections on their 
heads.” Each morning the official 
bulletin of deaths appeared. Hea- 
vens ! with what anxiety the eyes of 
survivors, scanning the report, com- 
pared the numbers departed within 
the last twenty-fours with the pre- 
ceding. For many weeks a gradual 
increase appeared each day; but 
happily, compared with the dreadful 
mortality of 1804, it was but as one 
to four. 

From a strictness of discipline, 
and regularity of system established 
for the safety of the British troops, 
and attempted to be followed by the 
Spanish commanders of regiments, 
the soldiers were rigidly confined to 
their barracks, except those actually 
on duty in the city; their ration of 
wine exchanged for one of spirits ; 
a gill of rum diluted was the daily 
allowance to each man. Lime was 
abundantly supplied to wash the 
walls and passages, and vinegar to 
sprinkle all the floors; these were 
preservative measures which none 
but British troops would have en- 
joyed. The entire loss to the Eng- 
lish drum during this terrible cala- 
mity certainly did not exceed fifty. 
Some of the civilians, whose parti- 
cular duties necessarily drew them 
towards the infected districts, paid 
the penalty of their lives for the 
faithful performance of their hazard- 
ous task. Eight or ten English and 
Spanish subordinates, acting under 
the commissariat department, pe- 
rished, and one officer of the army. 

Although a painful reminiscence 
to the writer, it may satisfy the cu- 
tiosity of the reader to view the 
rapid progress and awful termina- 
tion of a disease which baffled all 
medical skill to avert or alleviate. 
No certain evidence has -ever yet 
been produced to authenticate the 
recovery of any one person, whether 
in youth, maturity, or old age, from 
the attack of this dire scourge of 
humanity. Hundreds, it is true, 


whose habits were weak and systems 
constitutionally bilious, took it from 
fright ; and although many perished, 
maby more recovered, whose jaun- 
diced eye and sallow cheek gave, as 
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they imagined, evidence of their 
having had the genuine disorder; 
but the Spanish physicians, humble 
though they be in the science of 
pathology, seldom failed in their 
prognosis when deciding on the fate 
of those attacked. For example, the 
young gentleman alluded to, and 
who was one of the first victims, had 
returned to supper, after his usual 
evening lounge, to the house where 
his chief was quartered, and in the 
lower part of which he had a c’am- 
ber. His spirits, generally lively, 
were observed to be unusually de- 
pressed; insomuch, that some un- 
easiness was felt by the gentlemen 
of the establishment, and by the lady 
of the only married one, whose fine 
family of young children were strict- 
ly confined to the attic story of the 
house. The youth, however, at- 
tempted to rally; but his efforts 
were in vain. His fried fish lay be- 
fore him untouched, and his glass of 
wine, which he twice tried to gulp 
down, remained unemptied. 

A physician of the name of Ram- 
cati,a man of no mean talent and 
experience, had fixed his eyes on the 
young officer from the moment he 
took his seat at the table, but, fear- 
ful of alarming the lady of the house, 
pretended to make light of his com- 
plaints, which (as the doctor, unfor- 
tunately for one in his profession, 
was deaf) he expressed by pointing 
to his forehead and eyes, and mo- 
ving his head, to give an idea of his 
sense of giddiness. On the retire- 
ment of the lady, the doctor imme- 
diately ordered the ill-fated youth to 
his room, which he was unable to 
reach without assistance, and then 
pronounced the appalling words— 
“ He is struck!” Kind and humane 
as were the members of the esta- 
blishment, they would have given a 
thousand dollars to effect his remo- 
val, but at that late hour it was im- 
practicable. They passed an agoni- 
zed night, and at seven thenext morn- 
ing, a silla de mano (sedan chair) was 
at tlie door, ready to take the unfor- 
tunate officer to the general hospital. 
No one had entered his room during 
the night, nor would any of the do- 
mestics now approach it. He lay 
moaning on his bed in his clothes, 
not having had strength to remove 
them the previous night. The Gal- 
legos were as timid as the servants, 
but having been furnished with a 
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piece of camphor wrapped in linen, 
with which they plugged their 
mouths, one of them ventured to ap- 
proach the chamber, where he be- 
held the ghastly young man strug- 
gling from chair to chair to reach 
the door. He called in a piteous 
tone for his chief, whose room was 
in the entre suelo (the second floor 
in a Spanish house being the grand 
suite), to assist him. 

His call was not disregarded; he 
was borne in the arms of that of- 
ficer and placed in the chair, while 
with tearful and averted eyes he 
took his last leave of the talented 
and promising being whose hours of 
life were numbered. During the 
distressing scene the family stood 
in the balcony overlooking the patoo, 
or centre of the house (which be- 
ing built in a hollow square, leaves 
an opening in the middle, in which 
is the posa or tank of water). They 
were all in tears; and when their 
guest had performed his mournful 
office and was about ascending to 
breakfast, they entreated him to re- 
main below; mean time the water- 
carrier was despatched for a barrel 
of water, which afforded a bath, 
and then every article of clothing 
which he had worn was steeped in 
vinegar. After this purification, and 
an entire change of garments (at the 
loss of the old suit), he was allow- 
ed to sit at the breakfast-table.— 
The poor young officer, after being 
placed in the British general hospi- 
tal, was, it is feared, left in a great 
measure to take the chances of his 
fate; no person but the chief of the 
medical staff, and his surgeons and 
assistants, were permitted to enter, 
and how they performed their 
dangerous duty it is now useless 
to enquire; but at about ten o’clock 
the next morning the officer to 
whose service he had been attach- 
ed prevailed on one of the hospi- 
tal mates to allow him to look into 
his room, and if he were yet sen- 
sible, to collect his last wishes and 
requests; when a horrid sight pre- 
sented itself; the corpse of the un- 
fortunate and abandoned youth was 
lying extended within grasp of a 
pitcher of water, to which he had 
endeavoured to crawl from his low 
bed, with the hope of assuaging the 
thirst which was consuming him, 
but he had sunk under the effort ! 
Tt was a heartrending sight, and 
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one which could not be confessed and humane beings are not proof 
to the inhabitants of the house from against the indurating effects of the 
which he had been removed till terror and horror which accompany 
many weeks after the epidemic had the awful sound of “ Pestilence!” 
totally disappeared. The most kind 








IN MALIBRAN. 


kw! subitus tristieque dolor pervenit ad aures! 
Perniciem mzestam Fama sinistra tulit. 

llle sonus verum luctum, lachrymasque frequentes 
Sparget per terras, Pieriosque choros. 

Quz modo consensu facili preeclara nitebat 
Ante oculos, illam Mors inopina rapit. 

Vite mortalis monitum quam triste! coronis 
Quam prope succedunt candida pepla necis ! 

O! tenerum cithare merentis suscipe carmen: 
Succubuit morti carminis ipsa Dea. 

Vox que gaudentes animos evexit in altum, 
Elatis pennis, sidera celsa petit. 

Numine que dignos numeros spirare solebant 
Fiumine perpetuo, labra tenella silent. 

Tam diram sortem calamus memorare recusat ; 
Dilectum nomen scribere dextra tremit. 

Emoritur Malibran—quis vocem audire severam 
Possit, nec gemitum corda per ima trahat ? 

Nunc Cantatrici tantim sua gloria restat, 
Cujus inherebant plurima turba sonis. 

Vox extincta latet fatali inclusa sepulchro, 
Que pervasit heri templa verenda Dei. 

Huic lyra multa licet laudes insignior edet, 
Luctus vix ullo pectore major erit. 

Nos quoque divinos sonitus audivimus, ore 
Jucundo effusos, Musa canora, tuo. 

Et Tu, “tam caro capiti” viduate, doleto ! 
Eheu! quam subito lux tua fausta eadit ! 

Quz tibi fida comes, tibi que suprema voluptas 
Exstitit, eripuit mortis acerba manus. 

Femina cui gentes certabant reddere cultum, 
Dum florent tas famaque, mesta perit. 

At tibi vexato spes et fiducia dulcis 
Adveniat, levior qua foret iste dolor. 

Non dubium est, abiit—cordis cujusque venusta 
Letitia rapti lumina nostra carent. 

Nec sola—inclusum lateri caput alma tenebat 
Alterius vite (mors geminata!) parens. 

Vim tamen accipies, hoc tecum mente revolvens, 
Quo minus immitis seva sagitta cadat. 

Orbem vexatum curis variumque reliquit, 
Vitee qua nulli gaudia certa manent. 

Corporeis mens astra petens liberata catenis, 
Nunc habitat coelos wthereasque domus. 

Qua medios inter ceelestes pace serena 
Hec dilecta sedens, angelicosque choros, 

Auratis citharis resonantibus, Angelus ipsa, 
Aéra per liquidum fundet ab ore melos. 

Te quoque post vitam in sedes accedere sacras, 
Et letam uxorem, sint tibi vota Deo. 

Nominis insignis Famam celebrare superbam 
Nobis per terras flebile munus erit. 

Oct. 4, 1836. F. T. W. 
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a THE PROFESSOR’S DREAM. 


“ Mi.uions of years the world has been a-making ; 
Millions of years, as Tom Hill says—‘ Poon! miuuions !’ 
All other theories are but a take-in, 
I challenge all the most profound civilians, 
And every theologian in the nation— 
- to Moses, 
0 one supposes 
Ought in disparagement of such a pen as his, 
But only as regards the Book of Genesis 
We want a New Transtartion !” 


The sage Professor said ; 
Then went to bed ; 
And, quite fatigued with having made 80 great a 
Discovery, three several strata, 
Sheet, blanket, counterpane, pull’d o’er his head ; 
And thus enveloped from the crown to toes, 
His nose 
Soon gave sonorous symptoms of a doze. 
Heavy his respiration was and thick ; 
He had begun to lose 
His senses in a most delicious snooze, 
When from beneath the bed up jump’d Old Nick! 


*“ Hilloh!” quoth Satan, “ Doctor, how d’ye do ?”— 
Rouse’d by the diabolic “hilloh” 
The savan grumbled from his pillow 

In phrase, of late endemic—‘“ Who are you?” — 


“ Come, come,” said Lucifer, 
Looking a little blue-ly, 
“Upon my life I never flew so far 
And found a gentleman take things so coolly, 
Howe’er bemused by drunkenness or revel; 
Who am I? quoth-a, 
By my troth a 
Pretty question !—Why, sir, I’m the Devil. 

And let me hint, you’re in a tightish hobble, 
For here I come to ramp and roar, 
Seeking whom I may devour! 

If you want proofs, 
Look at my hoofs; 
My horns, and tail—I’ll have a glorious gobble ; 
ho am 1?—Come, that’s good—I rather guess, sir, 
You never saw me munching a Professor ?” 


The Devil show’d his teeth with fiendish glee! 
“Munch,” quoth the grave geologician, “ munch,” 
Half rous’d by breath so redolent of lunch, 
“ Munch! pooh! pooh! Nicholas, 
Don’t be ridiculous, 
You know you can’t eat mz!” 


Then darting forth a glance as if to scan him all— 
“ Tail, horns, and hoofs! 
Are these your proofs ? 
Why you’re a Ruminating, Graminivorous Animal ! 
Whom to devour ?— 
It is not in your power ; 
Excuse my saying, Nick, your education 
Has been neglected, as may well be seen— 
Whom to devour ?— What to devour, you mean— 
We'll mend your grammar in my New TRANSLATION.” 
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ALCIBIADES THE MAN. 
Scenes XI—XVIII. 


Scenes in the East. 


** Because he had, like Alcibiades, 
The art of living in all climes with ease.” 
Don Juan. 


We love the Orient land, where the steps of advancing Morn are ever 
rosy, and the broad-cast swing of her fair arm sows the earth with liquid 
pearl. We love to linger in thought amid the relics of primordial great- 
hess, or to steep our basking soul in sunshine and romance. Our reasons 
we hope to give you some fine winter’s day—should Mr Mackenzie gra- 
ciously allow us one this seazjon—when we commence a series of charm- 
ing articles on Oriental fiction. Mean while accept the fact, as a psycho- 
logical curiosity—and be thankful for this peep into a great mind. Some- 
thing, you perceive, we have in common with Napoleon, Burke, and Mr 
Silk Buckingham ! 

This taste pursues us—haunts us—even in our classics. For instance, 
you should see us read Herodotus! It is not, be assured, a la Niebuhr. 
‘I found him sometimes,” says Mr Francis Lieber, in his most catchpenny 
Reminiscences of the great historian(?)—“ I found him sometimes in a 
lying posture on a sofa, holding the work of an ancient writer over his head” 
And he thinks it needful to add—* these were not works which he read 
by way of relaxation!” We should think not—if he used a Wesseling 
Herodotus. Since Aaron and Hur held up the arms of Moses—blasting 
the Amalekite—who ever heard of a rational biped in such an attitude ? 
Now our system—and we learned it from Charles James Fox—is quite the 
reverse. Upon the plump bosom of that deep and downy rug, that vies 
in hues and texture with our carpet from a Turkish loom, we spread out 
the venerable folio. Then 


* Our arms cling to our ribs, our legs entwining 
Each other, till supplanted down we fall” 


prone on that useful organ, wherein the immortal principle of unre- 
formed town-counsellors was commonly supposed to dwell. And so ir- 
cumbent, by fire-light, we gloat upon our prey. Behold, then, how we hug 
the Muses of the ancient chronicler, and what portion of her rifled sweets 
each undying sister is forced to yield us! Clio, with a leering grace, 
melts into the glowing scene of Gyges and Caudaules. Euterpe, with a 
roguish smirk, surrenders that titillating story of King Rhampsinitus’ 
daughter and the luckiest of Egyptian thieves. Thalia, comic creature, 
salutes us, at the very oneet, with her tale of the sultan, the physician, and 
the beautiful Nitetis. Melpomene presents that edifying narrative of the 
Amazons and their Scythian cavaliers. Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia, 
Urania, Calliope—are they not all glancing with the glories of Darius and 
of Xerxes—gorgeous even in his ruin? West of the sea of Azof our sym- 
pathies need never wander. Our intellectual retina is charged with the 
splendours of Ecbatana—its gold and its silver battlements, its blue, its 
purple, and its orange—and the fainter tints of European pageantry look 
poor and wan in comparison. 

It is the same. thing when, defying headache, and only bestowing a gentle 
execration on the author for not living to revise and correct, we buckle to 
the eighth book of Thucydides; or when, groaning over Schneider’s dearth 
of manuscripts, we combat with the tough morsels of Xenophon’s Helle- 
nics. Tissaphernes—Pharnabazus, son of Pharnaces—what Oriental, mouth- 
filling euphony !—Sardis—Artaxerxes—are names that hold us like a spell. 
it will be delightful—we feel it beforehand—to plunge Alcibiades into the 
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midst of such associations. And the reader will follow us entranced—a 
single quo me vapis just quivering on his lips. You have loved our nimble- 
witted Athenian under all his phases. You liked him in your heart—in 
spite of poor Glycerium—in the midst of his volatile countrymen. You 
liked him in barbarous Sparta, where they eyed an honest paunch with 
indignation, and seasoned pig-soup with vinegar. Better and better you 
will like him amorg congenial scenes, the pomps and luxuries of Asia. 
Oaly try! 





Fast, on their fleetest steeds, Alcibiades and Antiochus fled from Mile- 
tus—one siave their sole compgnion. 

Nothing now of the astonishment throughout the town next morning. 
Nothing of the half-shame, half-rage that tore the bosom of Astyochus. 
Nothing of the deadly wound, which all in that moment felt had already 
been inflicted on the Spartan interests. We go with the illustrious fugitive 
to Sardis. Soon as his coming was announced, he was admitted to the 
Satrap. The curtain rises on 


Scene XI. 
ALCIBIADES. 


TISSAPHERNES, 


Tiss. (at whose signal, on the en- Tiss. Thy life’ Thou art then 





trance of ALCIBIADES, the courtiers retire, 
and who advances two steps to meet the 
Greek, with grave dignity). Welcome 
to our court, son of Clinias. We 
behold thee with pleasure. What 
brings thee hither in such haste ? 

Alc. (bowing with a noble grace). 
Partly my necessities; partly the 
friendship that for some time hath 
been between us. Noble satrap of 
the Great King, Sparta hath dealt 
with thee and me alike; hath first 
availed herself of our assistance, and 
then repaid it with ingratitude. 

Tiss. Our assistance! Stranger, 
thou includest much under one 
word. 

Ale. Much: and yet not more, 
methinks, than it may compass. Thou 
art a confederate of mighty weight 
in any scales. But the aid of courage, 
experience, and ability, is haply not 
inferior to the aid of force. Thou 
gavest them men and money; I gave 
them counsels and expedients — 
counsels that were oft more weighty 
than a bannered host, more precious 
than a hundred thousand darics. 
Hitherto have we both been men of 
note in their alliance ; towards both, 
so soon as fortune seemed their 
own, they have behaved with equal 
vileness. For thee they will pre- 
scribe new articles of treaty; for me 
—my life istheiraim. 


once more a fugitive ? 

Alc. (proudly). A fugitive, but at 
no loss for a refuge. The general 
of Syracuse offered me his country’s 
hospitality. Out of love for me, 
Miletus would have barred her 
gates; twenty of Grecia’s foremost 
cities would have flung open theirs. 
In this perplexity of choice, I be- 
thought me of the friendship thou 
hast ever shown me; on thy near- 
ness, thy riches, thy might; that our 
aims, our enemies, our loves and 
our hates, our very faculties of 
mind and soul, were the same; and 
deemed [ should requite thee with 
honour for honour, if I gave thy 
court the preference. 

Tiss. (smiling). Ha, excellent, 
Alcibiades! This stroke attests a 
master ! 

Alc. How 80? 

Tiss. Has not thy whole preamble 
been. a demonstration, that I am 
more bound to thee for coming 
hither than thou to me for thy re- 
ception ? 

Ale. (without a change of counte- 
nance). O let us not calculate and 
balance counter obligations! Yet 
be it acknowledged, Tissaphernes, I 
hold the present which I make thee 
not a light one. How much a single 
head may oft achieve, thou knowest 
better than | can teach thee; and 
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wilt esteem it no vanity in me to 
count with confidence upon my own 
capacity. Who can vaunt to have 
pryed more deep than I into the 
tangled politics of Greece and Asia? 
Who has endured the discipline of 
such vicissitudes, at an age when the 
fire of youth is yet undamped, and 
experience is commonly so rare? 
Who can boast himself more zealous 
as a friend, more fatal as an enemy, 
more prompt as a general, more 
cautious as a statesman? Who can 
deny that, wherever I have turned 
myself, victory has planted her 
standard ? 

Tiss. Thou speakest of thyself 
proudly ; but falsely speakest thou not. 

Alc. Well! and if I speak but truth, 
confess—for whom could my talents 
prove more precious than for thee? 
—for thee, whose court is so rich in 
pomp and rank, but so poor—if I 
except thine own—in the nobility of 
soul! In what are thine armies want- 
ing? Assuredly not in numbers, 
and often just as little in individual 
bravery. But they want a Leaver, 
who knows and who fulfils the wide 
circle of his duties. In what is thy 
Council lacking? In men that can 
trace out the moral map of different 
lands; that blend promptitude of 
mind with practical wisdom. What 
has caused the Persians so oft to flee 
before the Greeks? Was it not be- 
cause they were almost always 
ignorant of ourtempers and manners, 
our strength and weakness, and all 
our multifarious and ever-mutable 
relations? Had Xerxes listened to 
the words of Demaratus, Thermo- 
pyle had never been a name that still 
brings the blood into the cheeks of 
every Persian who hears it. 

Tiss. (half in mockery). Art thou 
done yet, stranger, with thine artful 
oration ? 

Alc. (offended). Done! so utterly 
done that I await but thine aréless 
confession, whether I have spoken 
truth or falsehood ;—thy simple yes 
or no. Thou art silent! Be itso! 
Ere the day departs, O Tissa- 
phernes, I turn my back upon thy 
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court! (Proudly). <A stranger such 
as the son of Clinias will not want 
for another asylum. Unconcerned 
whether thy safe conduct protect me 


or not, I will travel on. I trust to 
that security which nature planted 
in my sou), and wrote upon my fore-« 
head. (Bows gravely, and is about to go). 

Tiss. Nay, Alcibiades, remain ! 
So as thou speakest with me no other 
one has ever dared to speak. But 
I myself comprehend not the irre- 
sistible sway thy whole character 
has o’er me.—Remain at my court, 
not as a client, but as a member of 
the state! Among all the offices, 
all the dignities, of war or govern- 
ment, choose what may please thee ! 
The one thou choosest shall soon be 
vacant ! 

Alc. (smiling). Well then—I choose 
none. 

Tiss. (amazed). None! 

Alc. None, and yet the greatest of 
all! the dignity of thy friend, the 
office of thy counsellor.—Tissaphernes, 
the free-born Greek, the Greek for 
ever free, discerns no honour where 
the subjects of despotic thrones oft 
fiad the most exalted. No duties 
but the duties of friendship could 
bind me here—at least till Persia be 
altogether my country. But hast 
thou dangers to break through ; here 
is my arm! projects to contrive ; 
here is my head !—and here too my 
heart, in which there throbs no drop 
of blood that will not gladly flow 
for him who once commands my 
love, and who proves worthy to re- 
tain it! 

Tiss. Son of Clinias, no foe could 
e’er subdue me as thy lips have 
done. With every fresh expression 
thou hast mastered me the more. 
Come! I accept thine offer. I shall 
know how to-gain thy love; and 
struggle to preserve it. Here is my 
hand! The Persian Satrap scruples 
not to give the Grecian leader his 
kiss and his embrace. (Embraces 
him). Come! come! The whole 
court shall learn this day that Tis 
saphernes is thy friend, and that thy 
post is next his own. 





“I trembled when you left me ; I trembled when you staid away so long; 
how should I have trembled had I overheard your words |” said Antiochus, 
when his friend reported progress. 
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“T was right,” replied the son of Clinias ;—“ talk not. of the rashness— 
the danger! Better a quick death than a slave's life. The crouching, 
crawling Alcibiades he would have ground down by ceaseless injury; the 
erect, unflinching Alcibiades he could but smite at once, or take at once 
te his bosom. And now, let my voice but be heard at his council, let me 
but approach him with that subtle flattery, se far above the awkward adula- 
tion of coarser spirits, and you shall see Alcibiades become more indispen- 
sable to Tissaphernes, than Tissaphernes to Alcibiades!” 

He kept his word. An incomprehensible enigma—a wonder greater of 
its kind than the temple of Ephesian Diana—did it seem to the poltroons of 
court, when the proud vicegerent, before them all, named the Greek refu- 
gee his friend. Still more incomprehensible was it to the grey-haired coun- 
sellors to mark the daily- growing influence of Alcibiades over a man who 
hitherto had followed no will—esteemed no merit—but his own. Bars 
and bolts—satellites and eunuchs—appeared to be changed, by some magic 
formula, into negative quantities. Treasury and harem stood open to the 
stranger. Open as these, in the same direction, for a time was the heart 
of Tissaphernes. Bully Bottom was not more “ translated” than the Sa- 


trap. 

And Alcibiades too—oh that the ephors and old senators of Sparta could 
have seen him! The very sparks and spendthrifts of Athens would scarcely 
have recognised their former brother-rake in the voluptuous, perfume- 
breathing, resplendent Persian into which he was metamorphosed. His 
table-service of ivory—and what viands to match it!—his cups of gold— 
his bath of essences—his feet treading upon purple! Music julled him to 
repose ; music wakened him from slumber. Scourged was the slave that 
spread the rose-leaves on his couch with an unpractised hand. Scourged 
was the cook that over-salted a dish at his board. And withal there were 
moments when the bold Greek revealed himself—when the hero beamed 
out of the woman’s garb—when truth itself, a thing so unheard by Tissa- 
phernes, broke freely from his lips. Take the next fragments in evidence! 





Scene XII. 
Gardens of TissAPHERNES, near his Palace. 


ALCIBIADES, TISSAPHERNES, ANTIOCHUS (at a little distance). Persian courtiers. 





Alc. Yes, Tissaphernes, more than 
royal is this palace; more sumptuous 
than the hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis are thine; boundless, sumless 
the wealth you this morning showed 
me! Were Greece to be bargained 
for, town by town, hamlet by ham- 
let, acre by acre, thou couldst come 
away the purchaser; and yet-—— 

Tiss. Ha! some fault yet to find ? 
Out with it freely! © 

Alc. O no, not exactly a fault. In 
all that I beheld there was a glorious 
combination of outward show with 
intrinsic value. Never, I say it again, 
never has private individual possess- 
ed a treasure like this. Like this— 
mark me! And yet I know the 
owner of a jewel that transcends all 
thine in rarity, and outweighs them 
in worth. 


Tiss. And this enviable person— 
who may he happen to be? 

Alc. Myself. 

Tiss. (with a smile of surprise). Thy- 
self? Forgive me, Alcibiades; thy 
word goes far with me—but here, 
methinks, there is need for more than 
common faith. All deference for 
thy paternal inheritance! It may 
have been the richest at Athens; 
nevertheless I am master of a single 
girdle, set with precious stones— 
perchance it may have escaped thy 
notice—which I would not give for 
it. 

Alc. Nay, of this inheritance I 
spoke not. It once was mine ; what 
I am now thinking of, zs so still. 
Vaunt thy jewels, good ‘Fissapher- 
nes, as much as you please! But 
even the poor, the banished son of 
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Clinias, has yet a jewel—offer him 
ten times thy girdle’s cost for it, and 
he accepts not the exchange. 

Tiss. Ha! now I understand thee, 
modest Greek! What else canst thou 
mean than thy mind—so far at least 
like a jewel that it sparkles with a 
variety of colours, 

Alc. A false guess, most mighty 
Satrap! Yet even that would I not 
exchange for the lifeless heaps of 
thy gold, for thy diamonds—zncon- 
scious of the hues they shine withal, 
and thus widely different from me. 
But of that—believe me—I thought 
not at this moment. I was speaking 
of a visible treasure. 

Tiss. End then my uncertainty, 
and say. of what ? 

Ale. Of tH1s! (Catching hold of 
AntiocHus, and placing him close to 
TISSAPHERNES. ) 

Tiss. (astonished). This thine ines« 
timable jewel! I deny not the merit 
of Antiochus, but 

Ant. (quite disconcerted). O Alci- 
biades, why bring me thus to shame ? 

Tiss. (laughing). Tell us thyself, 
wonderful stranger—of what costly 
metal ast thou made? Or what 
powers of enchantment reside with- 
in thy soul ? 

Alc. Hear me out, Tissaphernes ! 
And then thy decision! Lo, it is 
not the voice of a flatterer—such 
part shall ne’er be mine—when I call 
thee great. Exhaustless are thy 
stores; almost unbounded is thy 
might; and many are the slaves, 
who bow down in the dust before 
thee—their life and death suspended 
on a nod of thy head, on an accent 
of thy tongue. But ’tis true, is it not, 
above ali vicissitude of fortune thou 
art not yet elevated ? It is improbable, 
but not impossible. 

Tiss. When did I ever say so? 
When could human being ever say 
so? 

Alc, Suppose a case : suppose thou 
hadst suddenly—some two months since 
—received intelligence that the fa- 
vour of thy great king had changed, 
without a cause, into anger against 
thee—that a vast army was on the 
march to attack thee unprepared— 
and that, shouldst thou be taken, 
death or endless captivity would be 
thy doom ;—to which of all thy 
courtiers wouldst thou then have 
intrusted thy life? Which would 
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have been ready to partake with thee 
of exile, poverty, danger, and death ? 
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You are silent! You muse upon 
the question!—muse without find- 
ing a reply! Orich Tissaphernes, 
how poor art thou in comparison 
with Alcibiades, so long as thou 
lackest an Antiochus ! 

Ant. Son of Clinias, wilt thou kill 
me with shame ? 

Tiss. Soon—I fear—may this shame 
change quarters. Declare the honest 
truth! Did Antiochus do all this for 
thee? 

Alc. He did yet more. He threw 
away security, and chose trembling 
wretchedness. He wrung from me 
by violence the permission to attend 
me; to the very realms of eternal 
night he swore to follow me; and 
would do it without a murmur; 
would do it with joy. 

Tiss.(embracing A.c1BIADES). Ahyes, 
then art thou richer than I :—Richer, 
although my treasures were tenfold 
multiplied! By the Sun’s sacred fire, 
thou hast holden up a terrible mir- 
ror before me, and I shudder at the 
nakedness in which I stand within 
it. 

Alc. Be it mine, then, to heal the 
wounds my own hand has dealt. 
Some weighty words, noble Satrap, 
thou has heard me utter; think on 
them, and thou art comforted. (A 
pause). 

Tiss. 
them. 

Alc. Some two months since, I said ; 
and laid there my emphasis. Then 
wast thou still poor; to be rich now 
rests with thyself alone. The son of 
Clinias had only his Antiochus; thou 
mayst have Alcibiades and Antio- 
chus together. Farewell; to hinder 
reflections of some sorts is a crime 
—and acrime I dare not venture on. 
(Going: TissaPHERNES stops him). 

Tiss. A few moments longer! I 
will not examine whether thy Jast 
words are quite so true as thy first : 
they are at least flattering to me, 
and deserve acknowledgment. (Signs 
to his distant attendants). Hither! I 
have somewhat to say to you. ( They 
hurry to him). 

A Courtier. Thy commands, most 
mighty ! 

Others. Here—here we are—most 
merciful ! 

_Tiss, Chamberlains Bagoas and 


In vain—I cannot divine 
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Artaspes, remember ye that I lately 
pondered how we should name this 
garden ? 

Bagoas (with hands crossed, and head 
bowed low). Undoubtedly, most glo- 
rious! thy slave remembers it. Thou 
soughtest to mark by a single word 
the idea of all that is good and beau- 
tiful. 

Artasp. (like the other). It was to 
express, in a few syllables, the image 
of some darling—some unsurpass- 
able being—some object ever charm- 
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ing, ever young. Whole days long 
have we sought for it, and discover- 
ed no such word. 

Tiss. Well then: I have discover- 
ed it! Be this garden named hence- 
forward ALCIBIADES (turning round to 
him with a smile). Whether thou wilt 
name yon neighbouring palace 
(pointing to it), which I have often 
myself inhabited, and which, with 
all its furniture, I now present to 
thee, Tissaphernes or Antiochus—I 
leave solely to thyself. 





Another—and another~and another—of the actusi drama, before the 
siage-manager can venture to show himself. 





Scene XIII. 


Fight days after the preceding. 


Chamber of TissAPHERNES. 


TISSAPHERNES. 


Tiss. Welcome, Alcibiades. 
Whence 80 early ? 

Alc. I come to thank thee. 

Tiss. For the Iberian damsel, per- 
haps? Spare thy thanks! They 
might outvalue the present. Does 
she please thee ? 

Alc. Not more than I please her 
in return. I have not forgotten the 
erotics of my old master, Socrates. 

Tiss. Bravo! But what like you 
best about her—the sprightliness of 
her mind, or the beauty of her per- 
£0n ? 

Ale, Both are charming. But, to 
say the truth, I have seen and known 
too many of our Grecian maids to 
fiad any thing extraordigary in the 
mind of an Asian girl. 

Tiss. How? Dost thou deny our 
country women souls ? 

Alc. Not entirely ; only I question 
how far they go. 

Tiss. How far ? 

Alc. Mind and freedom—you un- 
derstand me—are related to each 
other like sunshine and plants. Take 
away the one, and the others grow 
stunted. Your stove-heat may pam- 
per some of the slighter sorts; but 
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the grander will not rise except be« 
neath an open sky. 

Tiss. (becoming very grave). Ishould 
hope that this same difference thou 
dream’st of betwixt our damsels and 
yours is not meant to include the 
other sex. 

Ale. (laughing). And I will not say 
what may be guessed unsaid. 

Tiss. (enraged). Ha! insolent! and 
thou darest to my very face 

Alc, (interrupting, but with a calm 
tone). Dare to thy very face to say 
that—there is no rule without ex- 
ception; and that each exception 
may then lay claim to so much the 
more honour. One scarcely notices 
courage in a Spartan—wit in an 
Athenian ; but he who blends them 
both—as THov dost—would even in 
Greece be great, and is in Persia ten 
times greater. Loftier seems to 
tower the lonely cedar in thy gar- 
den than it would do, with equal 
height, on Lebanon. This is my 
theory. Storm at it, if thou wilt, 
and canst! But O, what are myriads 
of ordinary Persians to a Tissa- 
phernes? Or is he too—peradven- 
ture—a slave, as - foremost beauty 
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of his harem, despite all her 
graces, must be? 

Tiss. Egregious eel! thou glidest 
away too quick for one to trace or 
catch thee. Would that I knew of 
somé het to hold thee fast! But to 
come back to the point from which 
we btarted—kiiowest thou that, with 
regard to my yesterday’s present, I 
did but share with thee? The same 
slave-merchant who brought me the 
Iberian delivered to me also a vir- 
gin of Lesbos, captured from pirates ; 
the world’s whole limits never look- 
ed on aught more lovely. 

Alc, 1 wish thee joy of her. 

Tiss. Such a shape—such a sta- 
ture—such a face, the very type of 
all enchantment—son of Clinias, all 
this must be seen, not told of. 

Alc. (coldly). And yet | believe it 
all unseen. 

Tiss. Harkye, I am already close 
on fifty, and should know what it is 
to live and to enjoy; and yet did I 
go into raptures that would not have 
disgraced fifteen—nay, am in rap- 
tures yet, so cordial and so child- 
like, that I should feel a want, were 
my friend not to learn how exquisite 
this creature is. Away with me—I 
will show her to thee. 

Alc. As you please (suddenly draw- 
ing back). But yet, Tissaphernes, 
first tell me, dost thou believe thy- 
self master of her person only, or of 
her heart into the bargain? 

Tiss. Why, | flatter myself of both. 
I plucked the first fruit off this young 
vine. And the transition, from want 
to overflowing affluence, appears to 
inflame her gratitude. 

Alc. So had I best not see her, 
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that her heart may remain with 
thee. 

Tiss. What meanest thou ? 

Alc. At least don thou some cost- 
lier robe, and suffer me to follow 
thee in my plainest. In that case 
she may forget to look beyond the 
dress to the man. 

Tiss. (with indignation). Knowest 
thou, Greek, that the sturdiest pa- 
tience tires at last, and that thy 
vanity—thy laughable vanity—is be- 
coming insupportable ? 

Alc, (laughing). What! can you 
call me Greek, and not remember 
that thus you justify my pride ?— 
Truly thou art right. Even in this 
womanish disguise the free-born 
Greek is visible. Sharp is the 
glance of a female eye. Soon 
would the fair Lesbian recognise a 
countryman in me; soon would she 
distinguish the republican from him 
who serves a king—although great 
King he may be, and so—for the 
sake of this little bond of sympathy 
—perhaps give me her —secret 
preference. 

Tiss. O, the chimera! 

Ale. Such you may think it. But 
even a chimera shall keep me from 
running in the way of damaging my 
friend and my protector.—I must 
not see this Lesbian. (rit rapidly). 

Tiss. And all this he says and dues 
with impunity! J, that was once 
wont to endure nothing, endure all 
from him.—By the mighty Ormoz, 
now canI not decide which of us 
two is playing most the woman’s 
part: —he with his thousand hu- 
mours and caprices, or I who put 
up with them all! 





Scene XIV. 


A few days after the preceding. 


TISSAPHERNES. 


Chamb. Mighty Satrap, he is fol- 
lowing close upon my heels. 

Tiss. Let him come in; and then 
. « s (waves him away). There must 
be none in the next chamber. 

Chamb. To hear is to obey. (As he 
goes out, ALCIBIADES enters). 

Alc. Thou hast summoned me in 
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monstrous haste. Has any thing hap- 
pened abroad ? 

Tiss. Nothing abroad , but some- 
thing athome. Son of Clinias, thou 


must have bitter enemies at my 
court. 

Alc. How can I doubt that, when 
thou art my friend! 
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Tiss. Or is it perhaps no work of 
enmity! Have I been deceived in 
thee? Read this letter. The charge 
is a grave one. 

Ale. (unmoved). Then is it false 
before I look at it. (Reads and smiles). 
Grave, and yet absurd enough! 
What! Iam aiming at nothing less 
than thy life !—Tissaphernes, couldst 
thou for a single instant believe the 
hundredth part of this foolish lie? 

Tiss. No! And if I had, the com- 
posure you have read it with would 
convince me of the contrary. 

Alc. A test which serves in this 
case, but admits of many limitations. 
Detected guilt—it may be true— 
alone turns pale; but innocence, 
suddenly accused, will often dlush. 
On the whole, noble Satrap, ’tis not 
this letter makes me wonder; ’tis 
only that they should not higher rate 
thy penetration and sagacity than 
to lay for thee such an everyday 
device—such a self-detecting snare. 
I, a stranger, without a party at thy 
court, without an effort to obtain 
one—I, treated by thee so generous- 
ly, and never in my whole life sus- 
pected of ingratitude—I attempt the 
murder of my friend, the only one 
on whom I can rest a hope of safety ! 
And why ?—that Sparta’s faction 
might triumph? That the people 
here might most righteously fall 
upon the murderer, and tear him to 
pieces? That, in the luckiest pos- 
sible event for me, I might again 
become a fugitive? And yet to 
think 

Tiss. Well; to think what? 

Alc. That you could really be 
weak enough to deem it necessary, 
at least desirable, on that account 
to try an experiment. 

Tiss. As if an innocent experi- 
ment, even when the result seemed 
most certain, were not still praise- 
worthy ! 

Alc. Praiseworthy in him who 
cares not for lost time and self- 
caused disquietude; but blame- 
worthy in thee, O Tissaphernes, 
who, in thy close connexion with 
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me, mightst have concluded before- 
hand that it would anger many, 
would rouse much envy against me, 
and against ¢hyself much more. 

Tiss. More against myself? How’s 
that ? 

Alc, Set a ring of huge price upon 
thy finger. While thousands would 
gaze on it with envy, would they 
not persuade thee, if they could, 
that thy brilliant was worthless ? 

Tiss. (laughing). Always the same 
man when it comes to self-estima- 
tion! But how, O Alcibiades, if I 
had already a tolerable guess as to 
the name of thine anonymous ac- 
cuser ? 

Alc. (indifferently). Well for thee ! 
So knowest thou his value for the 
future. 

_ Tiss. And what if, to testify my 
loye for thee, I did yet more—gave 
him over to thyself for punishment ? 

Alc. Why, then—just to balance 
the gift—I should send him back to 
— But, no! I hold thee to thy 
word. Name him! 

Tiss. Bagoas. 

Ale. Where were my thoughts 
not to light on him unaided? Low- 
liest of all he ever bows before me, 
lies in wait for every glance of my 
eye, and flies to anticipate my words! 
Often already have I whispered to 
myself, on such occasions—for a 
certainty, either a rascal or an enemy ! 
Iam almost glad to find both united. 

Tiss. Dispose of him, then, at thy 
pleasure. 

Alc. Not before, in the face of 
your whole court, you deliver him 
to me, and he himself has confessed 
his villany. We Greeks pass judg- 
ment only on convicted criminals. 
’Tis Persian despotism to sentence 
the suspected. ' 

Tiss. (laughing). Really! And yet 
thy country doomed thee unheard. 

Alc. Therefore bas it ceased to be 
my country. 

Tiss. As you please. At this day’s 
meal shall your conditions be com- 
plied with. 
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Scene XV. 


THE BANQUET. 


Tiss. (as he takes his place upon the 
couch). Son of Clinias, thou next me 
as usual! (7 one of the attendants). 
Where is Bagoas, the Chamberlain? 
He shall present my wine. 

Chamberlain. My lord, he had but 
yesterday the good fortune—— 

Tiss. And shall have it again to- 
day. Let him be called. 

Chamb. Instantly. He is in the 
next apartment. 

(Whispers of discontent among the 
courtiers ; BaGoas advances, with 
looks of pride towards the rest, of 
humility towards his master.) 

Tiss. (towards the end of the enter- 
tainment,turning toBacoas). Dostthou 
know, Bagoas, to whom thou owest 
the honour of waiting on us twice 
successively ? 

Bag. (with crossed arms). Happy 
should I count myself, if my weak, 
but well-meant services, have plea- 
sed my glorious master. 

Tiss, (sternly). If well-meant they 
be, they are certain to please me. 
To-day, however, I was looking not 
so much to them as to a certain re- 
commendation in thy favour. 

Bag. O that I knew the friend— 
the patron — who is so graciously 
disposed towards me! 

Tiss. Behold him here! (Pointing 
to ALCIBIADEs). 

Bag. (somewhat disconcerted). Thou! 
illustrious son of Clinias! In truth— 

Ale. (laughing). Ha, ha! You 


_don’t know, perhaps, my eloquent 


friend, how you have deserved to 
be remembered by me? Enlighten 
him, most neble Satrap. 

Tiss. (bitterly). As if the one rea 
commendation did not merit the other ! 
Thy letter, however, Bagoas, has 
produced rane: but his good word 
has been effectual. 

Bag. (still more embarrassed). What 
letter, most illustrious master ? 

Tiss. (holding up to him the letter). 
Whose hand is this ? 

Bag. 1 know it not. 

Tiss. (breaking out into fury). Thou 
knowest it not! Ha! miserable! and 
thine insolence goes so far as to pol- 
lute my ear with lies? Are these 
not thy characters? Was not yes- 


terday thy day of attendance ? Who 
but thou could have entered the 
chamber where this was found ? 
Who but thou was seen of my guard 
a few moments before, creeping 
stealthily away? Have there not 
escaped thee, more than once, half- 
sentences of malice towards my 
friend? Was not——Yet why de- 
base myself so deeply as to seek 
for proofs against a wretch like thee ? 
We have means to wring the truth 
from obdurate spirits. Choose this 
instant between full confession and 
the torture. 

Bag. . (kneeling). If mine inno- 
cence—— 

Tiss. Innocence! What, venture 
still? Guards, seize this miscreant, 
and away with him to the rack. Take 
him down when he has breathed his 
last sigh, or confessed his Jast villany ! 

(The guards seize him, ALCIBIADES 

seems desirous to speak). 

Bag. O mercy, mercy! — ( They 
are tearing him away).—There shall 
need norack. I will confess all! I 
wrote the letter. 

Tiss. Turn, then, thy face this way 
(pointing to ALciBtapEs), and make 
confession. To him I make thee 
oyer, thy means, thy life, thine all. 
He is thy master and thy judge. 

Bag. (prostrating himself before Au- 
cipiapEs ). O that thou 

Alc, (with majesty). My warmest 
thanks, great Satrap, for this honour- 
able confidence. ’Tis méet that I 
should strive to merit it! Bagoas, 
I will be more than thy judge, I will 
be thy mild one. I might, perhaps, 
ask thee how have I—who never 
wronged thee byaword, by a thought 
—drawn on me thy hate, and that 
too of so keen a quality? I might 
ask thee who are thine accomplices? 
—and bring them hither to my foot 
like thee. But I desire not to know 
them, nor to punish thee. Arise! 
thou art pardoned. 

Whispers around the circle. Great! 
Noble! Incomparably noble! 

Tiss. (amazed). What! Alcibiades, 
thou wouldst—— 

Alc. Implore thee too to do as I 
do. This unfortunate—— 
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Tiss. Forgive hin? Never! Seize 
him there, and let a cross—— 

Alc, Pronounce it not, noble Sa- 
trap! What! Tissaphernes retract 
his word! To me he consigned the 
fate of Bagoas, and J decide it. 

Tiss. Be it so. His/ife thou mayst 
present him with ; but my forgiveness 
he shall never have. Let him be 
degraded from his office; banished 
from my court, and from my face 
for ever. 

Alc. Not so, O generous Tissa- 
phernes! Worthless then would be 
my present; more insupportable 
than death itself would be his pu- 
nishment. His attempt was harm- 
less to me; let it be also harmless 
to himself. He sought to shake me 
in thy confidence and favour; the 
strongest proof that he could not— 
the most terrible to his accomplices, 
or those who think like him—will be 
thy readiness to listen to my requests 
in general, and to this in particular. 

Many of the Courtiers (half aloud). 
Magnanimity beyond compare! 

Tiss. Son of Clinias, on how unde- 
serving an object dost thou lavish 
thy clemency, thy nobleness! Per- 
suasion drops from thy lips; but to 
justice I must lend a readier ear. 
( To Bacoas). Miserable slave, heark- 
en to thy doom! and that no argu- 
ment, no prayer may further mitigate 
it, hear me attest it by the Sun’s pure 
fire—authentic emanation of divinity. 
Thank Alcibiades that I suffer thee 
to live! Thank his liberality that 
I leave thee half of thy possessions— 
I know thy avarice and thy wealth— 
and promise him the half alone! 
Thank his superhuman magnanimity 
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that I banish thee not forever! But 
take thyself now from my presence. 
If after a month’s space- this noble 
Greek again shall speak a word for 
thee—then mayest thou haply once 
more, vile slave, prostrate thyself 
before thy master. 

Bag. O permit me yet once again 
to kiss the dust from thy feet! Be- 
fore thee, too, illustrious Alcibiades, 
permit me—— 

Alc. Away, Bagoas! thy thanks I 
wish not, and thy petition I already 
divine. Beassured, the next moon’s 
first day, if it depend on me, shall be 
the last of thy banishment. More« 
over, fear not for thy treasures. My 
princely friend has given them to 
me; but the giving back again he 
has not forbidden. Economist for 
myself I never yet could be; for ano« 
ther I trust to learn the art. 

{Bacoas withdraws. 

Tiss. Glorious Alcibiades !|—sole 
Greek that deserves to be my friend! 
Touchstone never tested the worth 
of virgin gold more undeniably than 
this event has shown the greatness 
of thy soul. Woto him that even 
by a look affronts thee! Death with- 
out pity—even at thy entreaty irre- 
missible—to him that speaks or 
writes a word against thee. I will 
punish even the man that envies thee ; 
although truly I myself am not far 
from this infirmity. See, thou re- 
fusest my present of the wealth of 
Bagoas. This ring from my finger 
thou shalt not refuse. I give it thee, 
not because no jeweller has hitherto 
presumed to put a value on it—it 
shall be merely a remembrancer of 
this day—nothing more. 





With his first step into the Satrap’s council-chamber Alcibiades had 
altered the whole temper of Persian politics. We could show him, as his 
own heart began to yearn more and more for his country, working round, 
with inimitable skill, the mighty mass, whose huge momentum he now de- 
sired to bring to bear in favour of Athens. We could show him insidious 
in the harem, persuasive in the closet, triumphant in divan. But, alas! 
there are ever two sides to the tapestry. e should have to show, not- 
withstanding all his management, the innate craft of a semi-barbarian too 
strong for him at last. It would be too mortifying to exhibit, with our 
own proper pen, a Tissaphernes improving on the lessons of his teacher, 
and learning to play fast and loose with the pupil of Pericles. 

Blessings, then, on Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, Deist as he was! Oft- 
en as we have laughed over the quaint coxcombry of his Thucydides, still 
oftener have we respected a translator, “to whom,” says our thrice-worthy 
friend, Aristophanes Mitchell, “ something might be added on the side of 
elegance, but whose closeness and fidelity few can hope to surpass.” We 
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venerate the very “heads of his Analysis,” and shall draw upon them with 
the more satisfaction, because they will save us an unpleasant task. An 
accomplished scholar, like yourself, will follow, without losing a link, 
enough of the chain to connect the recent scenes with the next in succes- 
sion. 


[Nov. 


*¢ Alcibiades crosseth the business of the Peloponnesians. 

He adviseth Tissaphernes to shorten their pay, and to corrupt the captains. 
He counselleth Tissaphernes to prolong the war, and afflict both sides. 

He adviseth him of the two to favour the Athenians. 

Alcibiades aimeth at his return to Athens.” 


So far all has been well. But, supposing you to know all about the 
plots and counter-plots this aim gave birth to—the doings of Phryni- 
chus, and the doings of Pisander—the Athenians at Samos and the Athen- 
jans at home—the struggles between democracy and oligarchy—the five 
hundred and the four hundred—supposing you, we say, to have all this at 
the extremities of your digits, pray mark three more heads, and we are 


satisfied :— 


‘¢ Tissaphernes hearkeneth again to the Peloponnesians, 
The authors of the oligarchy resolve to leave out Alcibiades. 
Alcibiades is recalled, and cometh to Samos.” 


There, you see, the democratic principle, backed by the troops at Samos, 
appears to have the best of it. And as Thucydides has filled up no speeches 
in his last book, we shall be forgiven for usurping his office. The soldiers 
are met in assembly—Alcibiades harangues at Samos. 





Scene XVI. 


* My brothers, how long an in- 
terval has passed away since last I 
spoke as an Athenian to Athenians 
—as a friend, loving and beloved, to 
my countrymen! Not a word now 
of that faction and their artifices 
who impeached me of a crime more 
foreign to my nature than water is 
to fire; who shrunk into themselves 
for shame when I| challenged them 
to open trial; and then struck into 
my back the dagger, more fatal to 
my country than myself. What 
need of a defence to you, whose 
eyes and hearts already acquit me? 

* And not a word of the afflictions 
I endured, a wanderer from sea to 
sea—from city to ciry ; a wanderer, 
until the clemency of a barbarian 
became my last and surest refuge. 
To you I will not quarrel with my 
destiny, still less appeal to your 
compassion. To draw your atten- 
tion to yourselves must be my aim— 
my duty, It is needful ye reflect 
on what you Jost, as an earnest of 
what you bave regained. 

“ Before you, as masters of sea 
and land, mighty in allies whom I 





had brought you—mighty in your 
own strength, which I had made 
you feel—betore you lay Trinacria, 
the Queen of islands, one-half of it 
your assured friend, one-half your 
certain booty. Trembling Syracuse 
had no power to withstand that 
fleet—the greatest, the most puissant 
of all recorded in the Grecian annals. 
Before you the Peloponnese was 
bowing down, and distant Carthage 
shuddered. This your lot, while I 
still was at your head! This the 
vista before you at the moment ye 
displaced him who had opened it! 
“Must I enumerate the misfor- 
tunes that have since befallen you? 
Must I say—never would a Gylip- 
pus have come to Syracuse; never, 
like some furtive freebooter, have 
slipped by and stolen in, bad I been 
his opponent? Must I disclose to 
you all the weaknesses, the follies 
of Nicias? No, no, unfortunate! 


That enmity which divided us when 
living let the grave shut up for ever ! 
Dearly didst thou pay for thy errors. 
Athens would forgive thee—would 
bless the memory of thy many vir- 
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tues — were not the wounds still 
bleeding, thy pusillanimity inflicted 
on thy country. Athenians, ye are 
in a relenting mood, and I will not 
proceed. In two words let me com- 
press the loss of Chios and Ionia, 
and all those manifold calamities 
that have crushed or scattered your 
fleets and armies in the present 
war. 

A Voice. Thine own work! 

Many. Silence! silence! Who was 
this intruder! Away with him! 

Others. This is no time for such 
reproaches! Away with him! 

Alc. Let him abide! Bitter as his 
words may be—yet are they TRUE. 
Yes, Athenians, when ye forced me 
to become your enemy, it was mine 
own resolve to be no despicable foe. 
When ye condemned me to death, I 
threatened to convince you [_was 

ul alize. I have kept my pledge. 

0 question now if I were right or 
wrong !—With willing heart do I 
pardon your injustice; as freely par- 
don my revenge. Even amid my 
fiercest indignation, I never utterly 
forgot my love for you; and hard 
would it be to decide whether the 
harm I did you then, or the service 
I have done you since, be the greater. 
My work is that dissension which 
has lamed the arm of Sparta, and 
blunted the Peloponnesian swords. 
My work is thissafety in which ye are 
lying here at Samos, while not even 
your internal feuds, and the frantic 
rule of those four hundred, can give 
your foes the spirit to assail ye. My 
work it is, that not yet Pheenicia’s 
fleet has linked itself with that at 
Miletus, and destroyed your naval 
power for ever. ’Twas I who made 
out of Tissaphernes, your deadliest 
and strongest foe, not only a slum- 
bering adversary, but a man now 
ready to embrace your friendship. 
These his parting words :—“ Go,” 
he said, “ a noble land must I count 
thine Attica, since even after a ba- 
nishment the most unjust, after ho- 
nours at my court the most exalted, 
the longing and the love for her has 
never left thee. But the most un- 
grateful people must this Athenian 
people be, if this constancy of thine 
be unrewarded. Go, and assure thy 
countrymen—can I once repose a 
reasonable confidence in them, their 
army shall not want for sustenance, 
though I should sell my own bed to 
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purchase it—the fleet at Aspendus 
shall not only lie at anchor, but shall 
weigh anchor with all speed to join 
them, at least to join that party at 
whose head Tuov shalt stand.”—So 
spake the Satrap. What ye, Athen- 
ians, now find it meet to do, your- 
selves conclude! 

(He pauses. Agitation for a moment 
among the crowd, soon breaking out into 
an universal cry.) 

Some. Welcome, as the friend of 
thy country ! 

Many. Welcome, as our general ! 

Others. As general with unfettered 
powers! 

Others. Unfettered and alone! 

All. Unfettered and alone! 
fettered and alone! 

Ale. (signing with his hand to them). 
With nought, my brotherse—— 

All. (in greater tumult.) Unfetter- 
ed and alone! No refusal, son of 
Clinias ! 

Alc, (as before). For one moment 
suffer me 

All. (louder and louder). Unfettered 
and alone! 

Ale. (having suffered them to exclaim 
for some time—at last with the most ear- 
nest air). Athenians, hear me, or by 
my life, I come down from this 
bema, and mount it again no more. 

A few. Hear him! 

Several. Speak! but no refusal of 
our call. 

Alc. Aud yet I must refuse it. Is 
it possible, my brothers, that ye 
should so misunderstand, so utterly 
mistake me? By my head, that mis- 
creant who charged me with the 
mutilation of the Mercuries, could 
not wrong me more than your mis- 
judging love. I your sole command- 
er! I preferred to men who so 
honestly laboured for my recall, who 
so brother-like embraced me at my 
coming! Wo, Athenians, to be the 
colleague of Thrasybulus and the rest 
1 stand prepared with all the powers 
of my mind, with all my dearly- 
bought experience. But to wish to 
be more—or to place more within 
my choice—is against the duty of 
free citizens. 

A voice. Brave men are our 
rals; but thou art bravest of the 
brave! Be thou our only leader! 

All. Our only leader! our only 
general ! 

Ale. Would ye but Jearn to know 
what ye demand! To know that 


Un- 
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even unfettered powers would make 
me impotent to serve ye! Shall I be 
your only leader? And yet ’tis in- 
dispensable that soon I leave ye. 

All. Thou! Never more! Never 
more ! 

Alc. Thoughtless ! have ye forgot- 
ten already that Phenician fleet ? 
Have ye forgotten already that much 
remains to be discussed with Tissa- 
phernes, if he is to become entirely 
your friend? O Athenians, but for 
a moment do ye now behold me. 
Oace more must I fly back to Asia, 
in order to return entirely, solely 
yours, 

Many. Fly thither, and return ! 


—(with quickly altered tone). Aud yet, 
why linger I so long? For a mo- 
ment I accept that unlimited autho- 
rity ye offer me, and use it—to elect 
my colleagues. Thrasyllus, Thrasy- 
bulus, here, before all the people, I 
embrace you as sharers of my power. 
Be not angry with them! A trans- 
port of joy made them, for a few 
moments, too eagerly my friends. 
Be not angry with me/ ye see that I 
forget not your worth. A terrible 
dissension rends asunder city and 
army. Comrades must we be, un- 
severed by envy and dissension. 
Even as fraternally as Charicles and 
I joined hands, will we now 





Alc. So must ye mean while have forgive these tears! They speak: 
leaders ! must thankfully requite though through them my mouth is 
them, if they mean you well! must dumb. 





Once more, honest Hobbes, assist us ! 


“* The Peloponnesians murmur against Tissaphernes and Astyochus. 

Mindarus, successor to Astyochus, taketh charge of the army, and Astyochus goeth 
home. 

Alcibiades saveth the Athenian state. 

Alcibiades goeth after Tissaphernes. 

Alcibiades returneth from Aspendus to Samos. : 

Tissaphernes goeth toward Hellespont to cover the favour of the Peloponnesians.” 


And that brings us again to the thread of our story. “ He has known me,” 
cried Alcibiades, “ as a Spartan and a fugitive. Let him behold in me now 
the victorious Athenian!” Away then he went to the Satrap. Around 
him a superb escort; along with him the richest presents, that might at 
once soothe the avarice of Tissaphernes, and declare the magnificence of 
the donor. But here came one of those tricks of fortune, against which the 
most long-sighted prudence is not always a safeguard. 

With what naked simplicity does Xenophon—for Thucydides and Hobbes 
desert us now—relate the adventure! “ Alcibiades having arrived in one 
trireme, bringing gifts of hospitality and other presents, Tissaphernes ar- 
rested and imprisoned him at Sardis, under the pretence that the King had 
ordered him to make war on the Athenians. But after thirty days”—let 
us not anticipate the sequel. Do but observe what genius has made out of 
fifteen words of the original omitted here! 


oo 


It was on the thirtieth evening of his captivity that he lay upon his 
couch, apparently wrapt in the deepest slumbers. Near him sat Masistres 
and Spithridates (so his guards were named). In low whispers they were 
expressing, distinctly enough, their compassion for his lot, and their anxie- 
ty as to the probable course of Tissaphernes, should Sparta demand his 
death. Then did Alcibiades for the first time detect a favourable opening. 
With a quickness that took them by surprise he started up, and ina tone of 
fervour that seldom failed to move his hearers, exclaimed, 








“ Thanks to the Gods! For atime 
they seemed to turn away ; but they 





left me not for ever. Even in pri- 
son they bring me friends. Perfidy 
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has thrown me into it, but your ge- 
nerosity will free me. 

Spithr. Free thee! If wishes could 
do it, thou wert already free. But 
(shrugs his shoulders). 

Alc. Ono! ye are men; and men 
content themselves not with wishes. 
Let but friendly deeds attend your 
friendly words, and what can hinder 
our flight and my deliverance ? 

Mas. Our flight ?—Dost thou for- 
get that we are Tissaphernes’s ser- 
vants; that he would net have 
comunitted thee to us, had our truth 
been unproved? Forgettest thou that 
oath and duty bind us ? 

Alc. Bind you! Ha, is’t possible 
that honest men can owe obedience 
and fidelity to one who knows not 
what faith, and truth, and gratitude 
mean? If ye be attached to Tissa- 
phernes, it must be by reason either 
of his virtues or your interest. The for- 
mer never had a being, and the sup- 
position of the latter will vanish on 
the first close examination. 

Spithr. Greek! think what thou 
art saying! 

Alc. Nothing I am not prepared 
to prove.—Remember ye the day of 
my former presence at this court? 
Who could ever boast to have so 
utterly possessed the confidence of 
Tissapheraes ? On whom did he ever 
before, in the hearing of all the cir- 
cle, bestow the name of FRIEND? 
Who marked out the plan on which 
he governed, and governs still ? 

Mas, Unquestionably thou. 

Alc. But a few nioons ago and 
Alcibiades was his very name for all 
most near and dear to him. One 
salutation from my lips was more to 
him than ten kisses of his Lesbian 
damsel. One word of my tongue 
was an oracle. And now a prison 
my reward; the hazard of death my 
requital! O, which of ye can au- 
gur for far smaller services a better 
recompense—for far inferior secu- 
rity a longer duration? Who can 
cleave with real ardour to a master 
who is ready, from base fear, to sa- 
crifice the darling of his heart, but 
to shun a distant danger, while nearer 
ones his blindness cannot see ? 


Mas. What dost thou require of 
us ? 
Alc. Three easy things. The 


opening of these locks; three stout 
horses, and your company. 
Spithr. (laughing), Truly a modest 
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sacrifice to ask for. Greater our 
Great King himself could not de- 
mand. 

Mas. Art thou in earnest when 
thou requestest that for thy sake we 
abauden substance, friends, and 
country ? 

Ale. In order to find all these 
doubled and trebled in Greece. 
Yours shall be all that is «mine. 
Yours whatever ye but desire, and 
I have power to bestow. Fair is 
Grecia’s clime; friendly are her peo- 
ple; and friends to you will be her 
noblest race—the race of Atheas— 
if ye preserve her darling—her 
chief—in me! Then will ye taste 
the unspeakable delight to be slaves 
of none and masters of many. 
Then shall ye choose between luxu- 
rious rest or active dignity, accord- 
ing to your pleasure. lt was not 
without a purpose I often asked 
you, are ye fathers ? With joy I heard 
your zo! That loss alone I could 
not have repaired for you. All else 
that here ye prize, there shall ye 
find again, and shall wonder at the 
usury with which I will repay the 
loan ye make me. 

Mas. (shaking his head). Fair words, 
fair words! Many such are spoken 
in darance and forgotten in deliver- 
ance. 

Spithr. Greek faithis ever reckoned 
an unsafe security ; what, then, can 
we expect from the word of the 
slyest of all Greeks ? The very maxim 
you have condemned in Tissapher- 
nes,—first to make use of him that 
can be useful, and then to for- 

et—— 

Alc, (interrupting with eager indignas 
tion). No, cruel ones, this is too 
much! Do what seems good to you. 
Suffer me to languish on in these 
bonds! Away to your Satrap; tell 
him to what I would have tempted 
you, that he may ake your wages 
higher, and my imprisonment more 
stern! Follow his commands; 
though these commands be death 
to me! For all this you haply 
may find grounds enough without ye 
and within ye. But what moves ye 
to place me in the ranks of the un- 
grateful? Why suspect in me a 
treachery I have hated all my life 
with my whole soul? One example 
only from my history, and I may 
hope "twill teach ye! Know ye 
Antiochus ? 
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Mas. How should we not? Was 
he not ashort time since with thee 
at the court of Tissaphernes ? 

Alc. And what think ye of him? 

Spithr. That he yields to none but 
thee. 

Alc. Yet was that Antiochus born 
in the deepest poverty; was drag- 

ed forth to light and honour by my 
Friendship ; and won that friendship 
by a single service not worth two 
drachms in actual value, but in my 
eyes the more precious, because I 
looked to the benevolence of heart 
that showed itself thereby. For the 
sake of a little bird, recovered for 
me by him, I raised him above the 
noblest youths of Athens—shower- 
ing on him riches and preferments. 
Shall I do less for those, that rescue 
me to life and liberty? Or have 


ye, in the whole career of your 
great Satrap, one trait to point to 
that can match itself with this? one 
man to name, whose happiness he so 
utterly created? whose patron, 
whose protector, he so unchange- 
ably remained? Ye are dumb. 
—Away then, away, and continue 
slaves, while it stands in your own 
choice, to become the friends of a 
Grecian General, who wants—to 
make him mightier than teu Satraps 
—but one sole advantage—freedom: 
who will share with you every 
obolus of all his treasures—every 
tittle of his glory—every drop of 
his blood. O; be ye assured, that 
even to immortality your names will 
soar, if ye save the man on whose 
destiny the fate of Greece and of 
Persia hangs suspended ! 





Dead, peradventure, to our readers’ eyes, are the alphabetic characters, 
composing these words of Alcibiades; but déving, and life-imparting, was 
their sound in the ears of both his hearers. Then add the eager contiding- 
ness of his look—the warmly proffered hand—the entrancing grace of his 
beautiful person—the thousand little concomitants, that cannot be described, 
and therefore were the better fe//—and so you may conceive how it was 
that Tissaphernes’ trustiest slaves were gradually converted—their fidelity 
all oozing away, after the fashion of Bob Acres’s courage, or Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Toryism—to the opposite party. To them, as to our accomplished 
friend, Henry Lytton Bulwer, a foreign mission seemed decidedly before 
the home-service—in point of emolument. Like honest Joseph, they were 
all for the Greek cause—and their chance of a good dividend. 

At midnight—on the swiftest coursers of the East—away they sped to 
Clazomenz. “ Again my matchless destiny!” cried Alcibiades, with a 
laugh, as he sprung into the saddle :—‘‘ My gaolers turned into my body- 
guard!” 





And soon he taught the Satrap, and the Spartans, that he was again at 
liberty. First came the fight at Cyzicus, and the utter destruction of Min- 
darus and his squadron. How funnily does Hippocrates, succeeding to 
the Peloponnesian command, tell the tale of that engagement, in a sing- 
song, which even Miller allows to be rhythmical! We are not aware that 
the heroic Evans has yet epistolized in verse. What would he say to this, 
as a model for his next despatch ? 


Cpper rae xard* Misdagos  aaercova * 
Beavers Tiydets « daogtopss th wen decay ® 


** Our luck’s all fled. The gineral’s gone dead. 
The men want bread. We’re fairly bother-ed.” 


Then, in quick succession, came the defeat of Pharnabazus near Abydos— 
siege laid to Chalcedon—another defeat of Pharnabazus—capture of Se- 
lymbria—the convention of Chalcedon. Every where the son of Clinias 
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makes his présence felt, or events aaa, upon his absénce. 
ening Byzantium at the moment of the 


He is threat- 
halcedonian tréaty. Pharnabazus 


deemis it insecure until Alcibiades shall give his sanction. The proud 
Satrap lingers on for the return of the great captain. And this their inter 
view in open camp, before the city of the blind :— 


Scene XVIII. 
Before Chalcedon, 


ALCIBIADES (just returned). GuLAvciAs. 


Glauc. Good, that thou hast re- 
turned at last! Thy colleagues have 
sent forth | can’t tell how many mes- 
ey after thee. 

le. And wherefore ? 

Glauc. Kiiuwest thou not that 
Pharnabazus has come iiito our 
canip ? 

Alc. I know it. 

Glauc. And that a convention has 
béen made with him concerning 
Chalceduii ? 

Alc. 1 know that too; but not yet 
the conditions. 

Glaue. An armistice with the Chal- 
cedvnians—in return for the paying 
down of twenty talents by the Sa- 
trap, and his promise to conduct 
ambassadors from us even to his 
sovereign’s throne:—Chalcedon to 
pay her former tribute to Athens— 
and the arrears to be made good. 

Alc. Is this all ? 

Glauc. All!—Do not these condi- 
tions, then, seem tavourable enough ? 

Ale. But moderate ;—neither of 
the kind which one rejects, nor of 
that which one receives with accla- 
mation. 

Glauc. But now comes the best of 
it. Canst thou guess why Pharna- 
bazus is still lingering among us ? 

Alc. Not. sued. 

Glauc. Because he rates the oath 
which four Athenian generals have 
sworn to him as nothing, until zhou 
art joined in it. ‘ 

_ Ale. (smiling). Say’st thou so? 
Whence got the barbarian this saga- 
city? One would almost suspect 
him of treachery, he seems so care- 
ful to guard himself against it. 

Slave. (entering hastily). The Satrap 
Pharnabazus, with a vast following, 
is coming straight towards our tent. 

{ Exit. 

Ale. Already! It must be some- 
wr weighty brings him hither so 
ast, 


Pharn, (to his retinue). Keep back! 
—Welcome, noble son of Clinias! 

Alc, (with a dignified inclination of 
the head). Welcome, mighty Pharna- 
bazus ! 

Pharn. (offering his hand). It res 
joices me to speak with a man whom 
{ have heard so much of, and whose 
person I havé long known 80 well. 

Alc, (somewhat surprised). Known 
my person! How su? 

Pharn. Have we not often fought 
right opposite each other ? 

Alc. (with a significant smile). In- 
deed! I have been ever wont to 
fight among the foremost. 

Pharn. (offended). Well—and 1? 

Alc. O, very possibly thou dost 
the same! Only—forgive my frank- 
ness, I don’t remember tq have seen 
thy—face. 

Pharn. (incensed). Greek! 

Alc. (gravely). Persian ! 

Pharn. (restraining himself). Be it 
so! Thou seemst disposed—if I 
may judge—to enjoy an opportunity, 
when one must heave self-command. 

Alc. Not my fault, if thou misin- 
terpretesta phrase that should be 
taken literally. 

Pharn, (smiling). To be sure, thou 
art just the man in whose words one 
is content with the letter! But 
enough of this! Knowest thou, son 
of Clinias, that Inever yet have ho- 
noured Greek as now I honour 
thee ? 

Alc. How me? 

Pharn, Wherefore I came into the 
camp, and what we generals have 
agreed on, I am not the first to tell 
thee. I presume thee in possession 
of these matters. But that I—I, 
whose presence in my province the 
most importunate affairs demand— 
whom daily couriers of the Great 
King assail with messages—on 
whom devolves the burden of a 
state as wide in compass as all 
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Greece—that I should have tarried 
seven days for thy return, for the 
oath of a single individual—this, al- 
though thou mayst have heard it 
once already, now hear once more, 
that thou mayst feel it the more 
deeply. 

Alc, (smiling). I thank thee for this 
consideration, and am willing to re- 
guite it. Had I been present when 
the stipulations were arranged, ‘tis 
possible that some might have been 
marked out by a keener pen. But 
now | assent toall. Name thou thy- 
self the hour of our mutual oath. 

Pharn. Our mutual oath! Where- 
fore so? Havel not already sign- 
ed? Or is that not enough for thee, 
wherewith thy fellows were con- 
tented—my word as a prince ? 
¢ Alc. With all my soul—so thou be 
equally content with mine as a ge- 
neral. - 

Pharn. (smiling). Has Alcibiades 
never sworn before, that he rates his 
oath so high? 

Alc. Which of us two rates it 
highest? I, who am _ willing—or 
thou, who declinest ? 

-Pharn, All respect for thee and 
thy station! But some things may 
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beseem the general, that would de- 
grade the satrap. 

Ale, Precisely the tone I looked 
for !—And precisely that which shall 
not move me !—Know, Pharnabazus, 
that the son of Clinias has ruled and 
lorded over men of thy degree; 
feared them has he never. Why 
vauntest thou a rank which a single 
mortal gave thee, as muchas a whole 
people gave me mine ? 

Pharn, Only that there are steps, 
methinks, between a prince and a 
general ! 

Alc. Steps for the weakling and 
the craven—for the brave man,none! 
Vanquished prince, and victorious 
general! Prince of a race of slaves, 
and general of a free people! Weigh 
both conceptions in what scales you 
will—let the balance be but true, 
and I am at ease about the issue. 
But grant, what I doubt not, that the 
greater share of power is thine; so 
much the more needful that an oath 
should bind whom nothing else con- 
trols—so much the more excusable 
to be mistrustful of one, whose will 
and pleasure are his laws! And, 
therefore, this my last and fast re- 
sulve—we swear both, or neither ! 





And so we were about to close our penultimate paper on Alcibiades, with 





a brief assurance that this hint was enough—their oaths were interchanged. 

But the fates had decreed for us a brisker termination. In the very nick 

of time, comes the following letter, from a fair correspondent, to the Edi- 

We number the paragraphs, for the sake of our annotations and re- 
ections. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD. 
Sir, 

1. It was late in last month, when I heard accidentally that your Sep 
tember’s publication contained a letter, addressed to Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, the most original thinker of our day. I was actually in the middle of 
Writing to that gentleman, and, in a thoughtless mood, proposed sending 
him a copy of your edifying epistie, in the hope that he might be tempted 
to answer it. You may well laugh, that a friend could suppose Mr Landor 
capable of such a dereliction of principles ; and I confess, that when I re- 
ceived his answer, a few days ago, part of which I shall copy verbatim, I 
stood ‘ with looks abashed.” 

2. My letter found Mr Landor wandering among the stupendous ruins 
of the castle of Heidelberg, in company wiih Professor Parlus, one of the 
most amiable, as well as most learned men in Germany. 

3. Mr Landor’s answer to my letter is as follows:—* Do you think it 
possible I should abase myself to notice any witticisms in Blackwood’s 
Magazine? I never forgive any one who tells me what another has said or 
done against me. I never read criticisms upon me unlees to acknowledge 
an obligation, when I hear of it. The only one I ever remember to have ° 


redd upon myself was, the first of all, Southey’s on Geber, until Fonblanque 
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(or rather Foster) wrote so eulogistically in the Examiner. I desire never 
to see or hear criticisms on my writings, favourable or unfavourable. It 
is so much time wasted, either to gratify a childish vanity or excite a 
childish resentment, though I think I am too tough-skinned for either.” 

4. It was only yesterday that I saw your Magazine for September. Verily, 
the letter “ To Walter Savage Landor, Esq.,” bubbles over with witticisms 
as a bottle of Champagne with froth, and it is not without certain “ com- 
punctious visitings of nature,” which would fain step in between me and 
“ my fell purpose,” that I stretch out my hand to set an extinguisher on 
all your pleasing anxious anticipations of the effects your letters (if I un- 
derstand you right, they are to be many) will produce on Mr Landor. 

5. It appears his own words are not sufficient testimony, but every one 
who knows him intimately, will join me in ascerting that neither Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, nor any one of those periodical journals in which 
some mysteriously magnifying glass has led you to the discovery of a simi- 
larity of opinions on classical subjects with those that “ adorn Ais most re- 
cent publication,” ever have crossed Alps and Apennines to darken or 
brighten his “ Tuscan villa.” 

6. If you can discover any resemblance (imitation is out of the question) 
in Mr Landor’s writings to others, you will render your readers a greater 
service by transcribing them side by side than you can by any remarks. 
Permit me to observe that an ascertion which necessarily leads to a false- 
wh is one; and the very worst, as uniting the baseness of cowardice 
with it. 

7. It cannot be expected that any matter of fact (such as the impossibi-« 
lity of your letters ever being noticed or seen by Mr Landor) will check 
your facetiousness. It is more to be regretted as a concern that his neglect 
may deprive your publication of what could alone be intended by your 
letters. As your last has probably been read by all the readers of your 
Magazine, I hope I am not presuming too much on your well-known libe- 
rality and candour when I request the insertion of the above answer to it. 

I am, sir, your’s, &c. &e. 
A. M. D. i. e. 


(Nostro periculo) AmeELIA Maria Doss, 
October 14th. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


1. Late last month when you heard accidentally, §c.! Why, dear Amelia, 
among what particular tribe of Caffres are you accustomed to spend your 
summers? ‘That in any corner of civilized Europe, in these days of steam 
and railways, a number of Maga should be four weeks old before the po- 
pular breath had given you a minute knowledge of its contents, seems as 
likely as that the people in the planet Mercury are pea-green. And you 
style yourself py of Mr Landor’s! Excuse a stale quotation from 
an author you don’t appear to have ever read—“ Call you that backing of 
your friends? A plague upon such backing!” 

2. Your letter found the mighty Landor wandering among the stupendous 
ruins of Heidelberg! Well: how venturous some men are! What cho- 
rographical discoveries may we not expect from “ the most original thinker 
of our day?” And in company with the “ amiable and learned” Parlus! 
“ By’rlakin, a parlous” society. But, you sly puss, why did you conceal 
the certain fact that three Miss Smiths, four Tomkinses, and their cousin 
Jenkyns, from Wales, made the same awful attempt at the self-same 
hour, and saw the self-same stupendous sights, big barrel and all ? 

8. The immense Walter Savage cannot abase himself, &c. &c. Hoity, 
toity! Here’s moral dignity. Nevertheless our memory had served us 
truly (see the September letter); and the great man himself admits, “I never 
forgive ( Christian philosopher !) any one who tells me what another has said 
or done against me.” Moreover, he has already acted on our Filter recipe 
(see again the facetious letter), for he neyer redd about himself, save once, 





: rLandor. Exactly our own, ou will find ft 
exceedingly good for-your digestion.” “ee ye 

4. Thank you, Mafia, for the Champagne es OTN After all, we 
think you do justice to out stylé—rhcy-and: sparkling as the paragon. of 
wines. We appeal to Lord Panmure—a Papi Pha: yi both, But what 
do you mean by our anticipated titers? We. spoken of reviewin 
Pericles and Aspasia, and p. v. a review that ae eee shalt 
have at ace hahds, unworthy as they may bee leal with so much’ excél- 
lence. If Mr Landor does not choose to read it; that is his affairs The 
consciousness of such apathy on the part of qur author; will not make his 





critic.eat an ounce the less. oa Ree ; 

5. 6. Ascerting, ascertion! Preserve us! Miss Dobbs, you spell no bettet 
than your master. This comes of classes for general knowledge. It is:plain 
you have been‘edutated on the new printiplés. Wisely spake Mrs 
prop; “but above all, Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthddoxy, 
that she thight not mis-spell and mis-pronounce words sv shamefully as 
girls ueually do; and likewise that she might reprehend the true: meaning of 
what she is saying.” As to showing “ resemblance in Mr Landor’s writin 
to others,”—pray, good girl, don’t be ina hurry. All in due order and ft 
time. We hope to conclude Alcibiades in next number, and then comes thé 
turn of your hero; whose work shall have full justice in this and all other 
respects. But you go on; “ an ascertion which necessarily leads to false- 
hood.” Now,do you “ reprehend the true meaning of what you are say- 
ing?” Do you intend to signify that our observation has led you to tell a 
fib? Fye, Amelia! March into the corner ; say over your duty to myneigh= 
bour ; and remember where naughty people go to. betes 

7. Certainly no “ matter of fact” shall check our “ facetiousness ”.ag Jeb 
as we can boast of 80 valuable an attribute. Yet the gréatest work of Savap 
Landor must be treated in a serious and manly temper. - Both his hi 
Merits and his grave faults call for such treatment from those who ate as 
well versed as himself in the details and spirit of antiquity, and know how 
potently they may be wielded—with.a heavy responsibility on the wielder 
—for good or for evil. 

In conclusion,. your remark about a concern is to us mysterious. It conveys 
either no meaning, or one that should bring a blush of shame, for mingled 
folly and injustice, into the most brazen visage in all England. 

Farewell, Dobbs! 

October 19, 
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